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PREFACE 


This Labour Report, which is the fifty-eighth of the series issued by this Bureau, contains 
detailed statistics for the year 1973, in addition to providing, comparisons with previous years. 


The Report follows in the main the Imes of tts immediate predecessors in scope and 
arrangement, The subject-matter has been divided into five chapters, namely, Retail Prices 
and Price Indexes; Wholesale Prices and Price Indexes; Wages and Hours; Employment and 
Unemployment (including Industrial Disputes); and Labour Organisations. 


New material in this issue includes the results of surveys of multiple job holding, labour force 
experience, Jabour mobility, child care, superannuation and income distribution. These are 
shown in Chapter IV, In the Appendix a new section (Section X11 has been included giving 
details of the December 1973 “link” in the Consumer Price Index. 


I] thank the Deputy Commonwealth Statisticians for their assistance in collecting statistics 
contained in this Report, My thanks are also tendered to employers, trade union secretaries, 
officiais of Australian and State Departments and others who readily supplied the information. 


J. P. O'NEILL 


Commonwealth Statistician 
Australian Bureau of Statistics, 


Canberra, A.C.T. 2600, December, 1974 
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CHAPTER 1. RETAIL PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES 


Collection of retail price information 


Retail prices of food and groceries and average rentals of houses for years extending back to the 
year 1901 have been collected by the Commonwealth Statistician, and in some cases were 
recorded by the Statisticians of various States for earlier years. 

Retail prices of a more extensive range of goods (including clothing) and certain services in 
common demand have been ascertained at frequent and regular intervals since 1923. Comparable 
information is available for the month of November in each year from 1914 to 1922 for each of 
the six State capital cities, | 

The range of items for which retail price data is obtained was considerably extended in 1948 
and in later years. 

The retail prices of food and groceries in approximately two hundred towns throughout 
Australia were collected as at November of each year from 1913 to 1942, when collection was 
discontinued, 

The manner in which the main body of prices of goods and services used im n the retail price 
indexes are ascertained and certain methods adopted to ensure their accuracy and comparability 
from period to period are briefly as follows. 

(i} Prices for each item are obtained where practicable from ten or more representative and 
reputable retailers in each of the cities for which the index iscompiled. Whenever necessary, 
supplementary information is obtained from other retailers. 

(ii) Prices for most food items are collected monthly, normally as at the middle of cach 
month. However, for potatoes and for onrons from December quarter 1968, weekly 
prices are collected and averaged to arrive at monthly prices. Prices of all non-food 
items are collected at regular quarterly intervals (or at annual intervals with ttems such as 
local government rates and seasonal clothing) normally as at the middle of the mid- 
month of each quarter. However, for furntture, major household appliances and motor- 
ing items (other than motor car} the collection is made as at the middle of the first month 
of each quarter to facilitate field collection arrangements. 

(ii) Information is collected under authority of the Census and Statistics Act 1905-1973 
which requires that information be supplied accurately and promptly and ensures that 
particulars supplied by individual retailers will not be divulged to any other person or 
government authority. Penalties are provided against failure to supply information, 
against supplying false information and agamst failure to answer truthfully any question 
asked by an authorised officer in respect of the contents of any return. 

(iv) The actual collection of information ts carried out by qualified Field Officers of the 
Australian Bureau of Statistics working under the supervision of the Statisticians in the 
respective States and Canberra. These Field Officers have very wide powers of investi- 
gation, including entry of premises and inspection of goods etc. _ 

(v) The Field Officers not only receive and check returns but visit the retail shops concerned 
to obtain requisite information. In respect of some articles, where variation of quality 
may be considerable, Field Officers are equipped with samples of the goods used for price 
comparisons, In such cases the Field Officers personally inspect the relevant goods and 
ascertain their prices at each informant store. 

(vi) Before each quarter, Supervising Field Officers review the standards of the whole of the 
items for which prices are collected, after making extensive inquiries among manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers. These Supervising Field Officers periodically accompany 
Field Officers at thetr price collections and check their work, This not only ensures ° 
accuracy and assiduity but also that all Field Officers work on uniform lines and that, as 
far as care and effort can make tt possible, prices are recorded for representative goods of 
constant quality. 

(vii) The items and their standards are revised from time to time to keep them im harmony 
with changing conditions. Where changes become necessary, suitable adjustments are 
made in computing the retail price indexes to ensure that they reflect changes in price 
with due precision and that they are not vitiated by the influence of other changes. In 
this way the indexes are kept representative of changes in current patterns of household 
expenditures and reliable within their definitions. 
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(viii} Returns of rents for unfurnished flats (since December quarter 1968} and for unfurnished 
houses of four, five and six rooms are collected at the middle of each quarter from a repre- 
sentative number (ranging upto 48) of agents in each State capital city covered by the 
indexes. In addition, particulars are obtained as to costs of building new houses, rates and 
other charges for local government services including water supply and sewerage, prices 
of materials and labour for repairs and maintenance, and weekly payments for houses let 
by government housing authorities. This information provides a broadly based housing 
component in the Consumer Price Index. : 


Nature of retail price indexes 


i. General 


The basic principle of a retail price mdex is relatively simple. It 1s to select goods and services 
representative of the field to be covered and to combine their prices at regular intervals in 
accordance with their relative importance in that field. The aim is to measure the degree of change 
In prices for the selected field taken as a whole. 

In practice the application of this principle over a term of years presents great difficulty by 
reason of the numerous changes which occur in the type, grade and relative quantities of many of 
the items commonty used. 

In the simplest method of compiling retail price indexes, the price of each item is multiplied 
by a fixed quantity or ‘weight’, the product being an ‘expenditure’, The sum of these products 
for all items at any given date represents an ‘aggregate expenditure’, The ‘aggregate expenditures’ 
for successive periods are converted into an index by representing the aggregate of a selected or 
‘base’ period by an appropriate number (e.g. 100 or 1,000), and calculating index numbers to that 
base by the proportion which the aggregate of each period bears to the aggregate of the base 
period, A useful alternative method is to calculate for each item a ratio or ‘price relative’ showing 
the price of that item relative to its price in the selected or base period, and to combine al] these 
price relatives into a single index using fixed ‘expenditure weights’. Appiied to the same basic 
data, both methods yield the same result. The mathematical formulae are convertible one to the 
other. 


2. Weighting 


Weighting is the process by which the prices of commodities are combined into an index in 
accordance with their relative importance in the field to be covered, This field, in the case of 
retail price indexes, is usually that of household expenditure, 

Obviously, price changes of major items affect household expenditure more than do price 
changes (in like ratio) of minor items. A 10 per cent rise in the price of butter, for example, wil! 
have a greater effect on household expenditure than a 10 per cent rise in the price of sardines. 
Items are therefore assigned appropriate ‘weights’ which are used as multipliers in the com- 
putation of the index. These may be ‘quantity weights’ obtained from estimates of household 
consumption, or ‘expenditure (i.e. value) weights’ obtained from estimates of the relative impor- 
tance of the items im household expenditure. 

Present-day retail price indexes usually embrace a wide and complex range of goods and 
services. lt is customary to assist users of price indexes by describing the weights, whatever their 
source, in the form of percentages contributed by. the items to the total index aggregate in the base 
period (or in some other specified significant period). 

The period from which the weighting pattern is derived does not necessarily coincide with the 
reference base adopted in calculating and presenting index numbers. Frequently, for example, 
data extending over several years is used as the basis of weighting, in order to smooth out short- 
term fluctuations in consumption, The purpose is to establish a weighting pattern that 1s broadly 
representative of consumption over the period covered by the index, Ia practice, the effect of 
small, or even substantia! differences in weighting is often slight, and is only likely to be of moment 
when the commodities affected show a price movement markedly different from thal of other 
commodities. 
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3. The list of ttems 


The list of items must be a selected list because it is impossible in practice to ascertain at 
regular intervals prices of every item of goods and services entering into household expenditure. 
Some items which it would be desirable to include must be excluded because comparative prices 
cannot be accurately ascertained for them at different times. It is deemed better to limit the list 
to items for which price variations can be ascertained with reasonable accuracy than to distend 
it by including items for which price comparisons are necessarily inaccurate. Similarly, many items 
of smal] aggregate or individual importance are excluded, The list therefore is not (as is sometimes 
erroneously supposed) a basic wage regimen, nor is it a full list of component items in a standard 
of living. It does not imply that any particular goods or any selected grades or quantities of these 
goods should enter mto determination ofa basic or living wage. The lists used are simply selected 
items combined in certain proportions for the purpose of measuring price variations, The items 
are representative of the fields covered, and the proportions approximate to those in average 
consumption so far as can be ascertained. 


4. Essential features 


Apart from clear thinking, common sense and sound arithmetic, the prime essentials in 
compiling a retail price index are therefore: 
(a) that prices be accurately ascertained at regular intervals for goods of constant grade 
and quality: | 
(6) that the list of items be as representative as possible of the field to be covered; 
(c) that the weights be in approximate proportion to quantities actually used in the selected 
freld, 


5. Effects of changing conditions on indexes 


Technological development and changes in fashion render it necessary to substitute new 
grades, qualities or types of articles for those formerly used as indicators of changes in price, 
Such substitutions help to keep the indexes representative of current conditions and are not 
injurious to an index provided the transitional difficulties can be solved as they arise, No change 
in principle is involved. The indexes continue to measure, as nearly as may be, price variations, 
and price variations only, Those differences in prices which are solely due to substitution of a 
new item for one which has ceased to be available or in common use are neutralised by taking the 
price of the old item as typical of price variation in its class up to the time of substitution, and 
the prices of the new items as typical of such changes in price thereafter. 

The problem of maimtaining an index adequately representative of current usage has intensified 
since [950 because of major changes tn the pattern of household expenditure and tn modes of 
living. In consequence the Consumer Price Index was devised as a series of linked indexes, (See 1. 
Introduction and 2. Origin, page 6,)} 


Purpose and use of retail price indexes 


1. General 


Retail price indexes are designed to measure the extent of changes in price levels only, Strictly 
speaking they measure, as nearly as may be, the proportionate change in the aggregate cost of 
specified quantities and qualities of the selected list of items meluded m the index. In a broad 
sense, they measure proportionate change in retail price levels within the field they represent. 
As pointed out in the following sections their use for any other purpose is. a question for judgment 
by users. 


2. Price indexes and the cost of living 


Retail price indexes are sometimes loosely called cost of living indexes‘and are thought to 
measure changes in the cost of living. No retail price index measures changes in the cost of living 
resulting from changes in the mode or level of living, Changes of that kind are matters for con- 
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sideration apart from price indexes. However the change in prices of goods and services is a very 
important part of the change in the cost of living and this part is measured by retail price indexes 
While retail price indexes may be regarded as indicating proportionate variations in the cost of 
a constant standard and mode of living, they do not measure the absolute cost of any standard of 
living, nor the absolute cost of changes in the standard of Irving. 


3. Price indexes and inflation 


The term “inflation” is generally regarded as meaning an upward trend in the general mternal 
price structure ofan economy. Since this price structure includes producer prices (both input and 
outpui) and various strata of other wholesale prices as well as consumer prices, no single index 
can be regarded as the correct measure of inflation. The use of a retail price index for this 
purpose, therefore, is a Matter of judgment by prospective users, 


4, Price indexes and purchasing power 


Retail price indexes are sometimes used as a measure of change in the ‘purchasing power of 
money’, Strictly speaking, such a measure relates only to purchasing power over the list of 1tems 
of the index combined in their specified proportions. The validity of its use in any broader sense 
or in dealing with a particular problem is a question for judgment by prospective users, on the facts 
of the case, and in the light of the definition of the index. it is impossible to compile a single 
general measure that will show, for all purposes and in all classes of transactions, the change in 
the value of money from one time io another. 


3. Use of price indexes by industrial tribunals 


Retail price indexes are sometimes used by industrial tribunals and other authorities for the 
adjustment of wages. These authorities themselves decide, however, what use (if any) they make 
of available indexes or whether they desire the Statistician to compile a special index or adapt 
an existing index to suit their purposes, It is not the practice for the Statistician to express any 
view as to whether such tribunals should use retail price indexes in their deliberations. In the 
normal course of his duties the Statistician compiles and publishes various price indexes, states 
what they measure, explains how they are constructed, and gives evidence or public information 
when required. His function in this regard ts frequently misunderstood. It 1s sometimes erroneously 
supposed that certain wage rates are determined by ascertaining the aggregate cost of the list of 
items included by the Statistician in a retail price index, or by calculating separate components 
of the wage rate from the aggregate cost of the items in separate groups of such an index. The 
actual position is briefty as follows, 


(1) Tribunals determine a wage rate in the light of relevant evidence, presented by the parties, 
usually covering a wide range of economic conditions. This may, or may not, include 
evidence on changes in price levels. 


(11) In some cases it may be provided by statute or by judgment of the tribunal that the wage 
rate thus determined shall be adjusted for price change in ratio to the overall movement 
in a specified retail price index. 

The practices followed in the past and at present in Commonwealth jurisdiction and in the 

various States are described in Chapter 3. 


6. Price indexes for individual cities 


Retail price indexes measure average variations in prices for specified cities individually. 
Vhey measure proportionate changes from one time to another and not differences m price 
levels as between cities nor comparative costs of living in different cities, The problems of measur- 
ing comparative retail price levels and comparative living costs between cities at any point of 
time are maiters for separate consideration apart from retail price indexes. 
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Previous retail price indexes 
1. General 


Five series of retai! price indexes were compiled at various times for Australia by the Common- 
wealth Statistician prior to 1960. Each of these was continued until changed conditions required 
the compilation of indexes more directly relevant to current conditions. 

These indexes were. : 


i) The ‘A’ Series index (covering food, groceries and house rents} was first compiled in 1912 
with the year 1911 as base = [,000. It was discontinued in June [938. From 1913 to May 
1933 this index was used for wage adjustment purposes by the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration. Some other tribunals continued to use it until 1938 in 
certain localities, 

(ii) The ‘B’ Series index (covermg food, groceries and rent of four and five roomed houses} 
was first compiled in 1925 and continued unt!] the December quarter 1953. It was the 
food and rent constituent of the °C’ Series Index and was designed to replace the ‘A’ 
Series Index for general statistical purposes. The ‘B Series Index was not used by industrial 
tribunals in connection with the adjustment of wages. Its publication was discontinued 
as from the December quarter 1953, 

(iii) The ‘C’ Series Index (covering food and groceries, rent of four and five roomed houses, 
clothing, household drapery, household utensils, fuel, lighting, fares, smoking and some 
other miscellaneous items) was first compiled in 1921. It was used by the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for purposes of quarterly wage adjustments 
from May 1934 to August 1953. Some State tribunals continued to use or consider it in 
their proceedings until it was discontinued. It was last issued on its original basis for 
December quarter 1960. For certain transitional purposes a ‘C’ Series Index was issued 
for March, June and September quarters of 1961. (See Section II}. of appendix to Labour ° 
Report No, 48, 1960.) 

(iv) The “‘D’ Series index, derived by combining the “A‘ and ‘C Series Indexes, was used by the 
Commonwealth Court of Concthation and Arbitration from May 1933 te May 1934 and 
then discontinued. 

(v) The interim index (covering food and groceries, rent of four and five roomed houses, 
clothing, household drapery, household utensils, fuel, lighting, fares, smoking, certain 
services and some other miscellaneous items) was first compiled in 1954 with the year 
1952-53 as base = 100. As its title indicated, it was constructed as a transitional index. 
lts compilation was discontinued following its replacement by the Consumer Price Index 
in June quarter 1960. 


An index of retail price movements from 1901 to 1973 is shown on page 40 of this Labour Report. 
it is derived by linking together successive indexes (the ‘A’ Series, the “C’ Series and the Consumer 
Price Index) available for that period. 


Zz. The ‘Court’? Index 


In 1937 the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration introduced a ‘Court’ 
Index for the purpose of making automatic quarterly adjustments to the basic wage within Its 
jurisdiction. A ‘Court’ Index (Second Series) was created by the Court in 1946 and a “Court 
Index (Third Series) in November 1950 to provide for automatic adjustment of the increased 
amounts of adjustable basic wage then determined by the Court at those dates, By decision of 
the Court the ‘Court’ Index ceased to be issued by the Industrial Registrar as at the December 
quarter 1953, These ‘Court’ Indexes were an arithmetical conversion of the ‘C’ Series Retail 
Price Index. 


Consumer Price Index 


SPECIAL Nott. The description below refers to the Consumer Price Index up te and including 
December quarter 1973 For periods after December quarter, 1973, reference should be made to Section 
XII of the Appendix. 
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1. Introduction 


This retail price index was first compiled in 1960, retrospective to September quarter 1948 
It replaced both the ‘C’ Series Retail Price Index and the Interim Retail Price Index in official 
statistical publications of the Bureau. Initially, series were compiled for the six State capital 
cities, with a series for Canberra being first published in 1964. 

The title ‘Consumer Price Index’ is used for purposes of convenience and does not imply that 
the index differs in definition or purpose from previous retail price indexes. A longer but more 
completely descriptive tithe would be “Consumer Series Retail Price Index Numbers’, For practical 
purposes the terms ‘retail prices’ and ‘consumer prices’ are synonymous, The Consumer Price 
Index is designed to measure quarterly variations in retail] prices of goods and services representing 
a high proportion of the expenditure of urban wage-earner households in the aggregate (See 
(i) General, page 7.) 

The incidence and frequency of changes in the pattern of household expenditure since 1950 
have been such as to render it necessary to construct not one but a series of new indexes introducing 
additional items and changes im weighting patterns at short intervals, To obtain a continuously 
representative measure of retail price change it has been necessary to replace the types of indexes 
which had aconstantlist ofitems and a constant set of weights for extensive periods, The Consumer 
Price Index therefore consists of a sequence of six short term retail price indexes chain-linked at 
June quarter 1952, June quarter 1956, March quarter 1960, December quarter 1963 and December 
quarter 1968, into one series with reference base year 1966-67 == 100.0, 


2. Origin 


The list of component items and the weighting pattern of the “C’ Series Retail Price Index, 
first adopted in 1921, were slightly revised by Conference of Statisticians in 1936, but otherwise 
continued almost unchanged until the index was discontinued in 1960. The reasons for this, and 
the circumstances which led to the present Consumer Price Index, appear from ensuing paragraphs, 

From the outbreak of war in 1939 to late in 1948, periodic policy changes in various war-time 
controls (including rationing) caused recurrent changes in consumption and in the pattern of 
expenditure. This rendered changes desirable but made it impracticable either to produce a new 
mdex, or to revise the old one, on any basis that would render the index more representative than 
it already was of the changing pattern of household expenditure in those years, When commodity 
rationing had virtually ceased in the latter part of 1948, action was taken by the Statistician to 
collect price data of about 100 additional items and to gather information as to current con- 
sumption and expenditure patterns. This was done io facilitate review of the component items and 
weighting system of the ‘C’ Series Retail Price Index, in the light of the new pattern of wage-earner 
expenditure and consumption that appeared to be then emerging. But there supervened, in the 
next few years, conditions which caused wide price dispersion coupled with a very rapid rise in 
prices and anew sequence of changes in consumption and in the pattern of wageearner expenditure. 
Under these conditions it was not possible to devise any new weighting pattern likely to be more 
continuously representative of conditions then current than was the existing “C” Series Index on 
the 1936 revision, 

A Conference of Statisticians considered the matter in June [953 and resolved (in part) as 
follows, 

‘(a) That, in view of the persistence of recurrent changes in the pattern of consumer expenditure m the 
post-war period, it 1s undesirable to make a general revision of the list of items and weighting 
system of the *C’ Series Retail Price Index at present, unless industrial tribunals expressly desire 
some revision for special purposes. 

{6} That an Interim Retail Price Index be compiled with putative weights and components 
representative, as nearly as may be, of the post-war paitern of consumer usage and expenditure.” 

The “C Series Index continued to be compiled on its pre-war basis without significant change im 
procedures. The Interim Retail Price Index was introduced in 1954 and continued until March 
quarter 1960. 

The Interim Index was a transitional index designed to measure retail price variations on the 
‘© Series model in terms of post-war consumption weights, as emerging in the early 1950s. It 
embraced a wider range of commodities and services than did the °C’ Series Index, but it did not 
take into account successive major changes in the pattern of expenditure and modes of living that 
occurred between 1950 and 1960. These changes could not, in fact, be detected and measured 
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promptly, and incorporated into an index, concurrently with their happening. Nor was it en- 
visaged as desirable to adopt fundamentally new procedures in price index construction until it 
was fully evident that far-reaching procedural changes were necessary to meet the situation, 

In this period, home-owning largely replaced house-renting, the use of the motor car greatly 
increased and partly replaced use of public transport, and various items of electrical household 
equipment and television came into widespread use. The impact of these (and other} changes in 
usage upon the pattern of household expenditure was heightened by disparate movements in 
prices. Together they rendered nugatory the attempt to meet the situation by devising a single 
Interim Retail Price Index. As studies progressed and new data became available, it was clear 
that no single list of items and no single set of fixed weights would be adequately representative 
as a basis for measuring retai) price changes at all tumes throughout the post-war period. In 
consequence, the situation was met by compiling the Consumer Price Index constructed as a 
chain of linked indexes with significant changes in composition and weighting effected at short 
intervals, , 


3. Purpose, scope and composition 


(i) General, The Consumer Price Index is a quarterly measure of variations in retail prices 
for goods and services representing a high proportion of the expenditures of urban wage-earner 
households. The weighting pattern relates to estimated aggregates of wage-carner household 
expenditures and not to estimated expenditures ofan ‘average’ or individual household or specified 
size, type, or mode of living, [n this way it is possible to give appropriate representation to owner- 
occupied houses as well as rented houses and co include motor cars, television sets, and other 
major expenditures which relate to some households and not to others, 

The Consumer Price Index covers a wide range of goods and services arranged in the following 
five major groups: 


Food 

Clothing and Drapery 

Housing 

Household Supplies and Equipment 
Miscellaneous. 


These groups do not include every item of household spending, It 1s both impracticable and 
unnecessary for them to do so, Prices are collected regularly for specified quantities and qualities 
of a large and representative selection of goods and services. Movements m the prices of these 
items, when combined in suitable proportions, provide a representative measure of price change 
as affecting a high proportion of the expenditure of urban wage-carner households. 

The index is designed to measure the proportionate change in prices as combined in the ind:- 
vidual groups and the total of the groups in the index. (See aise (iv) Sub-groups and special 
groupings on page 9.) 


(ii} Composition and weighting, A comprehensive view of the present composition of the 
Consumer Price Index is given in the table on page 8 and a more detailed table including the list 
of items and their percentage contribution to the total index aggregate for the six State capttal 
cilies combined appears on pages 33-39. Broadly, these percentage contributions are based on 
estimated consumption in 1966-67 (see {iii} Basis of weighting, page 10) valued at the relevant 
prices of December quarter 1968, They indicate the relative influence given to the various com- 
ponents in measuring the degree of price change in the index from December quarter 1968 (i.e. 
from the beginning of the current linked series). 


(iit) Index numbers compiled. The index has been compiled for each quarter from September 
quarter 1948, and for each financial year from 194%—-49. (See tables on pages 21-29 and previous 
Labour Reports.) | 

‘All Groups’ index numbers, and Group index numbers for each of the tive major groups, are 
compiled and published regularly for the six State capital cities combined and separately, and 
for Canberra. The reference base for each of these indexes is: Year 1966-67 = 100.0, Figures 
appearing after the decimal point possess little significance for general statistical purposes, They 
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COMPOSITION 45 AT DECEMBER QUARTER 1968 
FOR THE Six STATE CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED 


Percentage contribution 


to total 
Group, sub-group index aggregate 
Sub-group Group 

Foop— 31.3 
Cereal products 41 
Dairy produce . ; 6.0 
Potatoes, onions, preserved fruit and vegetables , 2.7 
Soft drink, ice cream and confectionery 4.3 
Other food (except Meat) 3.3 
Meat—-Butcher’s 8.4 
Processed, including poultry . 2.5 

CLOTHING AND DRAPERY— 14.1 
Men’s clothin ; 3.6 
Women’s clothing . 5.0 
Boys’ clothing 0.6 
Girls’ clothing 0.8 
Piecegoods, ete. 0.8 
Footwear 2.5 
Household drapery . 0.8 

Housinc— 14.2 
Rent—Privately owned houses . 2.f 
Privately owned flats 31 
Government owned houses 09 
Home ownership—House pnce 3,4 
Rates . ; 2.7 
Repairs and maintenance 2.9 

HouseHoLp SuPPiies AND EQUIPMENT— 12.5 
Fuel and hight —Flectricity 24 

Other (firewood, heating oil, briquettes and 
kerosene) . ; 0.6 
Household appliances 2.6 
Other household articles— 

Furniture and floor tence, io 
Household and other utens gardening and small tecls . 0.7 
Household sundries (household soaps, ¢tc.) 1.0 
Stationery . 0.2 
Persona! requisites (toilet soap, cosmetics, etc. 1.2 
Proprietary medicines . 0.9 

MISCELLANEOUS— 27,9 
Fares——Train . 1.0 
Bus and tram 1.5 
Motoring—Goods . 6.4 
Services and charges 2.8 
Cigarettes and tobacco 3.6 
Beer 3.7 
Services—Health (dental, ‘medical, hospital) ' 3.3 
Hairdressing 0.7 
Drycleaning 0.5 
Shoe repairs. 0.2 
Postal and telephone. services Al 
Cinema admission 0.8 
Other—Radio and television operation I] 
Newspapers and magazines . 1,2 

Total 100.0 106.9 


Note. These figures show for each group and sub-group their percentage contribution to the total 
aggregate of the index. They,should not be regarded as dissecting total household expenditure into its 
component parts (see page | 1}. 
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are inserted to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the figures to the nearest whole 
number, This does not imply that the indexes are accurate to the order of one-tenth of an index 
point. Price indexes do not necessanly measure aggregate price variations to this fine order of 
accuracy. 

The separate city indexes measure price movements within each city individually. They 
enable comparisons to be drawn between cities as to differences in degree of price movement 
from period to pertod, but not as to differences m price levels between cities. 

The separate group indexes measure price movements of each group individually. They 
enable comparisons to be drawn as to differences in the degree of price change in the different 
groups, but do not show the comparative cost of the different groups. 

Indexes for the six State capital cities combined are calculated from weighted averages of the 
index aggregates for the individual cities. From the begmning of the current linked series (1. 
December quarter 1968) the relative weighting of the aggregates for each city is in proportion to 
their populations at the 1966 Census, These were as follows: 





“O00 

Sydney. ; ; . , 246 
Melbourne re 27,110 
Brisbane . . , 719 
Adelaide . . ; 728 
Perth ; , ; . $00 
Hobart. . ; . 7° £20 

Total . . . 6,623 





(iv) Sub-groups and special groupings. Index numbers for sub-groups and special groupings 
have been compiled and published for the weighted average of the stx State capital cities combined 
for cach quarter from December quarter 1963 and for each financial year from 1964-65, (See 
lables on pages 30-1 and previous Labour Reports.) From December quarter 1968 onwards, 
information of contributions by index sub-groups to the total index in terms of Alt Groups 
Index Points has also been published. (For recent quarters, see table on page 32,} 

Users of these figures should bear in mind that the Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the proportionate change in retail prices as combined in the five major groups and more 
particularly the total of the groups. For sub-groups or particular items, the index does not neces- 
sarily provide comprehensive and valid measures of price changes in those particular fields, Nor 
does it necessarily measure the relative influences of those classes of items in aggregate variations 
in prices. The Consumer Price. Index is essentially a combination of selected items under various 
headings and not a dissection of total household expenditure into its component parts. 

The figures contained in the tables referred to above are published to assist interpretation of © 
movements shown by the Consumer Price Index and also to provide additional data of changes 
in retail prices. 

Major changes in composition of the published indexes, resulting from the December quarter 
1968 link, have been indicated in the footnotes to the tables. According to standard procedure 
the old and the new combinations have been linked to provide continuous series of index numbers 
across this point of time (December quarter 1968), but it should be remembered that all sub- 
groups were aifected by changes at the link and some significantly so. Each series of index numbers - 
links the average price movement shown by one combination of items up to December quarter 
1968 to that shown by a different combination from December quarter 1968. 

Although both the old and new sets of items and weights are computed to give the same Alt 
Groups Index number as at December quarter 1968 (i.e. 105-7 on base 1966-67 = 100.0), straight 
comparison of contributions before and after the link by respective components in terms of 
‘All Groups Index Points’ is prevented by the effect of changes made at the iink, 


4. Structure 


(i) 4 chain of linked indexes. Substantial changes have occurred in consumer usage and 
patterns of expenditure since the 1939-45 War, In order to keep the weighting pattern representa- 
tive of current expenditures it has been necessary to construct indexes with additional items and 
changes in the weighting pattern at intervals, rather than on the basis of a list of items and set of 
’ weights that remained unchanged throughout the whole period covered. For the six State capital 
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cities, six series for short periods (namely, from September quarter 1948 to June quarter 1952; 
from June quarter 1952 to June quarter 1956; from June quarter 1956 to March quarter 1960; 
from March quarter 1960 to December quarter 1963; from December quarter 1963 to December 
quarter 1968; and from December quarter 1968 onwards) have therefore been constructed and 
linked to form a continuous retail price index series known as the Consumer Price Index. 

The changes effected in the March quarter 1960 link in the six State capital cities were those 
associated with the introduction of television into the index, In Canberra, television did not 
operaie until 1962 and the inclusion of this item in the index series for Canberra was incorporated 
in the link of December quarter 1963. With this exception, the points of linking and the nature 
of changes in composition and weighting effected at these points of time have been the same for 
Canberra as for the six State capital cities. 

During each period between links the items and weighting remained unchanged. At times of 
linking, the weighting pattern was altered and new items (mainly ones that had become significant * 
in household expenditure) were introduced. (See table on page 12.) Under this method, average 
percentage price movements are assessed on one pattern up to the time of the link and on another 
pattern thereafter. The process of linking ensures that the index reflects only price variations and 
not differences in cost of the old and new hsts of items, The introduction of new items and weights 
by linking does not, of itself, raise or lower the level of the index. 

(ii) Comparison of the linked series, The Consumer Price Indéx is a chain of ‘fixed weight 
aggregative’ indexes, with significant changes tn composition and weighting effected at June 
quarter 1952, June quarter 1956, March quarter 1960, December quarter 1963 and December 
Quarter 1968. The principal changes have been: 

(a) the mtroduction of private motoring (June quarter 1952), television (March quarter 
1960 for the six State capita] cities and December quarter 1963 for Canberra), furniture 
{December quarter 1963), health services (December quarter 196%), rentals of privately- 
owned flats (December quarter [968 for the six State capital cities) and rentals of 
Governmeni-owned flats (December quarter 1968 for Canberra), 

(6) altered proportions of hauses under the various modes of occupancy (June quarters 
1952 and 1956 and December quarters 1963 and 1968); and 

(c) changes in weights of fuel and tight and fares (June quarters 1952 and 1956 and December 
quarters 1963 and 1968}, and of motoring (June quarter 1956 and December quarters 
1963 and 1968). 

It is envisaged that future links will be made in the index when significant changes in the pattern 
of household expenditure render it necessary to do so, 

The table on page 12 indicates the percentage contribution to the total index aggregate of 
groups and certain sub-groups in the index at the beginning and end of each of the first five linked 
series and at the beginning of the sixth (current) linked series. The differences between the pro- 
portions at the beginning and end of each-litked series reflect disparate price movements over 
that period. The differences in proportions between the end of one period and the beginning of 
the next reflect changes in composition or weighting, 

(il) Basis of weighting, For most of the items included in the index, the weights used from 
the beginning of the current linked series (i,¢. from December quarter 1968) are based on the 
pattern of consumption of the years 1962-63 to 1966-67. The pattern of consumption of the years 
1952-53 to 1956-57 was the basis for such items for periods up to December quarter 1963; while 
for the period December quarter 1963 to December quarter 1968 the weights were based on the 
pattern of consumption of the years 1957-58 to 1961-62. In some important fields, wetghts 
relevant to short-term conditions have been used in each of the linked series which constitute the 
Consumer Price Index. The principal fields affected are fuel and light, fares, motoring, household 
appliances, and housing, 


The resultant sets of index weights are broadly typical of the patterns of consumption of: 
1948—49: for periods up to June quarter 1952; 

1952-53: for periods from June quarter 1952 to June quarter 1956; 

1956-57: for periods from June quarter 1956 to March quarter 1960; 


1956-57 (adjusted to incorporate television in the case of the six State capital cities}: for 
periods from March quarter 1960 to December quarter 1963; 
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1961-62: for periods from December quarter 1963 to December quarter 1968; 
1966-67: for periods from December quarter 1968, 


The sets of weights used for the successive periods covered by the index have been derived 
from analyses of statistics of production and consumption, the Population Censuses, the Censuses © 
ol Retail Establishments and the continuing Survey of Retail Establishments, from information 
supplied by manufacturing, commercial and other relevant sources, and from special surveys. 

in the matn, the weights for items are derived from estimates of average household consump- 
tion or expenditure for the community as a whole. The principal exceptions are: 


(a) The proportionate weighting of the various modes of occupancy of houses (and flats from 
December quarter 1968), and the weighting generally in the Housing Group, are as 
estimated for wage and salary-earner households (in the individual cities). 

(6} The weights for motormg, cigarettes and tobacco, beer and some services have been 
adapted to accord with notional estimates of expenditure by wage-earner households, 

(c) Local weights for the individual cities are used for some items, ' 


A common pattern of consumption or expenditure for all cities is used as the basis of weighting 
in most fields of the index, But there are some important exceptions, Local weights for individual 
cities are used for the following: 


(a} Housing. As described above. 

(5) Fuel and light, and fares. The weight for each item included is as estimated from particulars 
of consumption, revenue, etc., in the individual cities, For each item the several price 
series used, and their combining weights, are representative of local usage. 

(c) Meat. In Brisbane and Hobart (only) the sub-groups beef, mutton, lamb and pork are 
combined in local proportions. 

(a) Mororing. In Canberra, the weight for the motoring section is higher than the common 
weight used in the State capital cities, in accordance with the higher level of consumption 
estimated for Canberra. 

(e) For some minor items in one or more cities, 


Basic data for many of the item weights were obtained initially from particulars of quantities 
consumed. Refinements were made where necessary so that item weights would reflect the 
approximate relative importance of the items (sometimes including similar items not directly 
priced) in terms of expenditure. Group and sub-group weights were checked as far as possible 
against independent estimates of expenditure, Nevertheless, the index is essentially a combination 
of selected items under various headings and not a dissection of total household expenditure into 
its component parts. The resultant percentage contributions of the items to the total index 
uppregate should not be regarded as direct estsmates of the pattern of household expenditure. 
They dilter from estimates of that kind because: 


(2) Some items carry the weight of others not directly priced. 

(b} Group and sub-group weights do not necessarily include expenditure on all items that 
could be classified under the headings used, For example, the fares sub-group covers only 
suburban travel by ratl, bus and tram. lt does not include travel to other cities or towns, 
The Food Group does not include fresh fruit or fresh vegetables other than potatoes and 
onions. In the Housing Group the expenditure weight for rent of privately owned houses 
adopts the level of rents of four, five and six roomed houses let unfurnished and it does 
not take account of different levels of rents for smaller or larger houses or for furnished 
houses. Home ownership is represented only by house price, rates, etc., and repairs and 
maintenance. Costs of land and interest charges on instalment purchase transactions are 
not included. 

(c) Some tieids of expenditure are not represented at all, e.g. hire-purchase charges. 


Tables showing the percentage contribution of the groups, sub-groups and items to the total 
index aggregate for the stx State capital cities combined are provided herein to assist prospective 
users in an understanding of the pattern of weighting used in the index, The weighting pattern is 
designed as suitable for measuring changes in retail prices within the definition of the index, 
and the published percentage contributions to the total index aggregate do not purport to be 
valid estimates for any other purpose. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: COMPARISON OF THE SEX LINKED SERIES 
For interpretation of this Table see (1i) Comparison of the linked series, page 10. 


Percentage Contribution to Total Index Aggregate (Weighted Average of Six State Capiual Cities) 


First Second " Third Fourth Filth Srxth 
. inked series linked series linked sertes linked series linked series linked series 
Group, sub-group 
June June - June - March March | December December 
Quartet quarier quarter quarter quarter quartet quarter 
1949( a) " 1952 956 196) F960 1963 968 [968 
Per cert Per cent 
Food Group — . . . . . . . . . . . 32.3 313 
Clething and Drapery Oreu . . 141 
Housing Group— 
Home ownership & 1 
Rent— 
Prevately owned houses 20 l4.2 
Government owned houses. 0.9 
Privately owned flats 3.1 
Household Supplies and Equipment Group— 
Fue] and hight . . . 40 
Household appliances 2.6 @12.5 
Other household articles . 5.9 
Miscellaneous Growp— 
Fares. : . 23 
Motoring 92 
Cigarettes and tobacco 3.6 Lago 
Beer ; ; . ; 37 
Services, cinema, radio and = television 
licences, and newspapers, etc. . id 9 
Total. . . . ‘ 100.0 ) 100.0 100.0 ‘ 100.0 100.0 





(a) Onginally compiled as start of first linked series This series subsequently taken back (on this basis) to September Quarter 1948, (5) Not included, = (c} Furniture included as from 
Becember Quarter (963 with percentage contribution to total mdex aggregate of |. 7 percent.  (d) Health services included as from December Quarter 1968 with percentage contribution to 
tolal index aggregaic of 3.3 per cent. 


cl 
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5, Prices and standards 


(i) General, The manner in which the main body of prices used in the index are ascertained 
and methods used to ensure accuracy and the comparability of prices from period to period, 
are briefly described on pages 1 and 2 of this chapter. The following paragraphs describe in more 
detail certain of these aspects. Special features of particular components of the index are also 
dealt with in sub-sections 6 and 7 on pages 14 to [9, 


(it) Bargain and sale prices, etc. Prices used in the index are those actually being charged for 
normal cash purchases of new articles. Prices of grocery etc. ‘specials’ are therefore included 
in the index measure. *Bargain’ or ‘sale’ prices of imperfect goods or discontinued lines are not 
used. 

Prices of some goods are at times, or generally, subject to special discounts, nominal trade-ins, 
etc, Unless the proportion of such discounts increases or decreases cumulatively the precision 
of the price index as a measure of ratio of price change is not materially affected. If the proportion 
changes significantly, its effect on transaction prices is estimated and reflected in the index. 

‘Methods of selling are kept under review, Significant changes such as the widespread growth’ 
of self-service sales of groceries are taken into account in the index. (See '(ii} Grocerres’ on page 14 } 


(iii) Specification of standards. To maintain comparability, prices must obviously be collected 
for specified standards of the goods and services listed, Ia general, the standards selected are those 
which command a considerable volume of sales and which appear likely to remain representative. 

Specifications for an item define, where applicable, the unit of quantity to be priced, the grade, 
quality, size, style, etc. , and in some cases the brand and the particular line or model of that brand. 
For items (e.g, some of the staple foods) where significant variations in quality do not normally 
occur the specifications are fatrly simple and define only the quantity and grade to be priced, For © 
some items a number of brands, etc., are specified as acceptable equivalents. [n some cases the 
officers engaged in collecting prices are equipped with a sample article of the specified standard 
to ensure uniform treatment it all times. 

in the case of many manufactured goods there is a variety of brands and lines spread over a 
wide range of qualities and prices, For some of these no single standard is sold im sufficient 
quantity to be representative of the whote field. Some lines have a relatively short life before they 
are replaced in production by other lines. Where these circumstances exist separate specifications 
are prepared, and prices are collected separately, for a number of selected lines of various brands. 
This ensures that information on price changes ts available to construct series of price relatives 
for use in the index. 


(iv) Continuity of standards. As long as the articles and standards originally specified remain 
available and representative, there is no difficulty in compiling continuous price series. In practice, 
however, it often becomes necessary to alter specifications, particularly for those manufactured 
goods that are subject to fashion changes, technological developments, or frequent changes of 
model. 

When a change in specifications 1s superficial only, or where an article can be replaced in the 
index by another of equivalent quality, the prices of the new article are treated as being directly 
comparable with the former series. That is, the new article is directly substituted for the old 
because no change in quality is involved. 

When a significant change in specifications occurs, the prices of the new article must be suitably 
adjusted to make them comparable with prices for the old standard before they are used in the 
index, 

In those cases where both the old and the new articles have been selling in reasonable quantities, 
side by side in the same market over a reasonable period of time, the common practice is to 
neutralise the price difference by the simple device of ‘splicing’ the price series for the new article 
to the price series for the old. The level of the price series 1s not affected ai the point of splicing. 
A continuous price series is built up using the old article for measuring price changes up to the 
time of the splice and the new article thereafter. 

in some cases, simple splicing of the prices of the new article to the existing price series 15 not 
a satisfactory way of neutralising changes in quality. Thts situation occurs, ¢.g. when the price 
ofa new model of an article reflects not only the extent of modifications but also a degree of price 
change, upwards or downwards, for reasons quite distinct from these modifications, In these 
circumstances a simple splicing of the old and new prices would eliminate the elements of pure 
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price changes as well as the elements of change in quality. li is necessary in such cases to assess 
the degree of pure price change involved and reflect this in the price sertes before splicing. 

Such assessments must of necessity be a matter of some judgment, but they are made only 
after careful consideration of as much relevant information as can be obtained. The types of 
tnformation considered include details of physical changes (e.g. weight or quantity of food-stuffs), 
price changes for similar items and detailed cost and price data concerning components or features 
of manufactured goods, 

Maintenance of continuity in prices and standards is based on assessment of relevant facts 
gathered by the Supervising Field Officers and specialist investigators. Manufacturers, mmporters, 
wholesalers and retailers co-operate in this work 

Problems in this field are intensified by the growing complexity of consumer goods and by 
the wider coverage of the list of items of the Consumer Price Index, The procedures outlined 
are designed to keep margins of error within relatively small limits, with no cumulative tendency 
in etther direction. These problems continue to receive close'attentton. 


6. Notes on some index components 


(1) General, The procedures already described apply generally throughout the index, The 
following paragraphs outline certain special features of particular index sections. A compre- 
hensive account of the Housing Group is given in sub-section 7 on pages 15 to 19. 

(i) Greceries. Prices used for groceries are obtained from both service and self-service stores. 
In each city the numbers of stores chosen from each type are in approximate proportion to their 
relative importance in retail grocery sales in that city. Regular checks are made and the proportions 
- are varied when necessary. By these means due weight is given to each type of store in the averaging 
of prices. 

(nl) Seasonal clothing items. Normally, summer seasonal and winter seasonal) items are 
priced, in accordance with long standing practice, only in one relevant seasonal quarter. Price 
changes since the corresponding quarter of the previous year are then taken into the mdex. 
Price changes for winter and summer seasonal clothing affect the index in the June and December 
quarters respectively, 

Gv) Fuel and fight. Significant changes in the weights for this sub-group, and in the propor- 
tionate weightings of its items, were effected as at the links of June quarters 1952 and 1956, and 
December quarters 1963 and 1968, Individual city weights are used. Present weightings are as 
estimated for 1966-67 by analysis of consumption statistics and by special inquiries and surveys. 
For the pricing of electricity and gas, particulars of rates charged under various domestic tartffs 
are ascertained each quarter from major distributors in each capital city, These rates are combined 
according to their estimated relative importance in 1966-67 in accounts of domestic consumers. 
Prices used are those applying to accounts issued on the 15th of the middle month of the quarter. 
Where discounts for prompt payment are allowed, prices net of discount are used, 

(v) Household appliances. Prices are ascertained for representative models of various brands, 
The average percentage change im prices of these models is used to vary a basic expenditure 
weight for each item. Generally, minor modifications in the models are regarded as not sig- 
nificantly affecting standards. Where distinctive and important features are added or removed, 
the procedures described in ‘(iv) Continuity of standards’ on page 13 are apphed. Prices used 
in the index are cash prices for new articles. (See also ‘(ti) Bargain and sale prices, etc.’ on 
page 13.) Hire purchase charges are not taken into account. 

(vi) Fares. The sub-group ‘fares’ in the index relates to train, bus and tram fares in the city 
and suburban areas. [t does not include travel beyond the metropolitan area. Separate price 
indexes are compiled for tratn fares and for bus and tram fares. These are applied to basic expendi- 
ture weights determined for each city individually, Significant changes in weighting were effected 
at the links of June quarters 1952 and 1956, and December quarters 1963 and 1968. The present 
weighting is as estimated for 1966-67 in each city. For each fares index, changes in fares are 
ascertained for about 40 selected representative journeys. The list of journeys is revised from time 
to time to meet changing conditions but corresponding journeys are always used for price 
comparisons between successive quarters, The journeys are specified as between defined points, 
usually one in the city and the other in the suburbs. For bus and tram fares, points are selected at 
representative picking-up and setting-down points whether or not they are section stops. Journeys 
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are chosen to give due representation to the various routes and to both short and Jong trips. In 
post-war years, buses have replaced trams on many routes, and government bus services have 
replaced privately-owned services. These have usually been regarded as cases of replacement by 
equivalent services and the specified point-to-point journeys have been ‘priced’ in the usual manner. 
For the index of train fares, prices are obtained for single and return-tickets and the various 
periodical tickets. These are combined in fixed proportions using weights derived from ticket sales. 

{vil} Motoring. New motor cars are priced in the same way as household appliances and the 
same procedures are followed in collection and compilation. Pricing of new motor cars to a 
constant standard has become more complex in recent years because of the installation of safety 
features which have sometimes been required by legislation. These features have been treated as 
quality improvements and the amount of price difference due to them has been spliced out of 
the index . 

For the remainder of the sub-group, a basic expenditure weight is distributed over the items 
represented in accordance with their estimated relative importance, 

(vill) Health services, Services by dentists, doctors, hospitals and health insurance funds were 
added to the list of items at December quarter 1968, The weighting of these items is in accordance 
with estimates of expenditure by wage earner households during the years 1962-63 to 1966-67, 
adjusted to December quarter 1968 prices. Commonwealth benefits are not included in the 
weights. As contributions by members to health insurance funds, overall, are returned to fund 
members except for the proportion of contributions retained by the funds for management 
expenses and reserves, transactions between members and funds do noi affect the weighting 
and pricing of the health service iterns excepi for this retained portion. 

Prices used are those for representative specific services by dentists and doctors, for bed-days 
im hospitals, and for the operation of insurance funds. Where Commonwealth benefits operate, 

these are subtracted to give net prices as payable by households. 
| Jé is considered that this method provides a satisfactory basis for the measurement of price. 
change in this field of expenditure, at least in the short term. However, the problem of measuring 
long-term changes in price of some of these items in terms of constant quality is intractable, and, 
in addition, any marked changes in the elements of the situation may necessitate altered procedures 
in the index. 


7. The Housing Group © 


Parts (1) to (viit) of this sub-section contain a detailed description of the Housing Group of 
the Consumer Price Index for the 51x State capital cities. The same principles are followed in the 
construction of the Housing Group of the Consumer Price Index for Canberra, but see pari (ix) 
of this sub-section concerning special aspects of the Canberra Housing Group. 

- (i) General. The Housing Group of the index is constructed as a combination of four (three 
prior to December quarter 1968) sectors comprising four principal modes of occupancy of houses 
and flats, Flats were introduced into the index at the link of December quarter 1968. Shares of 
houses and furnished dwellings are not taken into account because they have not hitherto been 
relatively numerous in respect of wage-carner households. The four sectors of households directly 
represented are: 


(a) those renting an unfurnished house from a private owner; 
(6) those renting an unfurnished flat from a private owner; 


(c) those occupying a house let by a State housing authority under a government rental- 
housing scheme; and 


(¢) those that own or are purchasing the house which they occupy. 


These are combined in appropriai¢é proportions in each city, The combining weights used are in 
proportion to the numbers of wage and salary earner households in the respective sectors in each 
city, At times of linking, the weights have been changed. For periods up to June quarter 1952 
proportions as at 1947 Census were adopted. For periods from June quarter 1952 to June quarter 
1956 proportions as at 1954 Census were used. For periods from June quarter 1956 to December 
quarter 1963 the proportions as estimated for the year 1956-57 were used. For penads from 
December quarter 1963 to December quarter 1968 the proportions as at 1961 Census were used. 
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For periods from December quarter 1968 the proportions are as at 1966 Census. These pro- 
portions will be reviewed periodically. 


At the time of first compilation of the Consumer Price Index extensive investigations had 
indicated that no single housing component such as rent or house price was likely to prove 
adequate as a measure of price changes affecting the housing expenditure of wage-carner house- 
hoids in the period 1950-1960. Not only were housing price changes highly diverse but modes of 
house occupancy changed radically, Over a period of about seven to ten years private house 
renting dimimished from a major to a minor mode of house occupancy. It also became evident 
that private house renting was unlikely to revive quickly. This made.it essential to undertake the 
task of devising relevant measures of price changes as affecting owner-occupied houses, The 
method adopted was the practical one of using in the housing component those prices or charges 
that could be periodically ascertained for goods and services which have an important influence 
on housing expenditure of wage-earner households, Cost of land is not considered to be relevant 
io ihe retail price index defined herein, and 1s excluded. Interest charges present special dilfi- 
culties of concept and measurement for which no generally acceptabie solution has been found. 
They are not included in the index It is considered that the resultant items tncluded form a 
sufficiently broad and representative housing component for a retail price index over the period 
covered. The elements of the situation may change and will be kept under review. 


(ii) Rent of privately owned houses. Returns of weekly rents for unfurnished houses of four, 
five and six rooms are obtained at the middle of each quarter from house agents in each city. 
These returns cover an extensive sample of houses (currently numbering about 2,900 for all cities) 
selected by the field officers as being of reasonable standard and suitable for inclusion. Information 
thus obtained is used to compile measures of percentage price change for rents. The sample ts 
reviewed from time to time. Corresponding groups of houses are used to compare rental charges 
from quarter to quarter. Separate measures are calculated for categories covering four, five and 
six roomed houses with external walls of brick and of wood. Average percentage changes shown 
by these measures are applied to basic average rentals. Four and five-roomed houses only were 
used in index calculations up to December quarter 1963, Since then six-roomed houses have been 
* included in index calculations. Both the basic rentals and the proportionate weights for combining 
the categories are derived from Census particulars of wage and salary-earner households in each 
city individually, The Census of 1947 provided the basis of weighting used up to the link of June 
quarter 1952; the Census of 1954 provided the basis from June quarter 1952 to December quarter 
1963; the Census of 1961 provided the basis from December quarter 1963 to December quarter 
1968; and the Census of 1966 provides the basis for pertods from December quarter 1968. 
Periodically since the Census of 1954, variations in house rents, so ascertained, have been checked 
by field surveys covering samples of privately rented houses, These samples have been derived 
from 1954, 1961 and 1966 Census records. 


(itt} Rent of privately owned flats. Privately owned (Government owned in Canberra) flat 
rentals have been included in the index measure us from December quarter 1968. Collection 
procedures are similar to those used for the rents of privately owned houses but, because of the 
difficulty of defining the number of rooms, the flats are not classified according to size. AS with 
houses, corresponding groups of flats are used to compare rental changes from quarter to quarter, 
There are approximately 2,000 flats in ‘all cities used to measure price movement for the index, 
The initial rent levels in the index were based on 1966 Census particulars of wage and salary earner 
households in each city, adjusted to the rent level of December quarter 1968. 


(iv) Rent of government owned houses. In most cases, tenancy of a government owned house 
includes an option to purchase, When the option is taken up, the tenant becomes a purchaser 
by instalments and Is usually regarded as having made some payment of principal on the house 
by virtue of the weekly payments previously made as ‘rentals’, The index measure used for 
government ‘rents’ relates to weekly payments for houses where the option to purchase has not 
been taken up. 

Information on changes of rents for metropolitan houses is obtained each quarter from State 
Housing authorities, Normally they are the rents actually paid, but no account ts taken of rebates 
granted to certain tenants with smail incomes. The measure relates only to those houses let for 
general housing purposes, Government owned houses used for employee housing by certain 
government departments are not taken into account, 
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In the main, ‘rents’ of tenanted government houses are not varied except at the time of infre- 
quent general reviews (in some cilies) or upon review after tenancy changes. However, over the 
period covered by the index, there have been relatively large increases in numbers of government- 
owned rented houses, and ‘rents’ for newly completed houses have generally been substantially 
higher than those for the older houses because of rises in building costs, In these circumstances 
it is difficult to devise any overall measure of average ‘price’ change in the rents of government 
houses. The method adopted has been to average all rents paid in each of a number of appropriate 
categories of houses (classified by size and type) and to combine the percentage changes so derived 
in Constant proportions, Within categories the newly built houses are currently of much the same 
standard as the old. ‘This measure of change in ‘rents’ of government owned houses relates to the 
average ofa changing stock within these categories of houses, Thus it may not be strictly a measure 
of price changes only and it may need reconsideration as circumstances alter. New combining 
proportions were calculated at June quarters 1952 and 1956, and December quarters 1963 and 
1968. Dwellings of inferior standard, e.g. ‘temporary’ and ‘emergency’ dwellings, have been 
excluded throughout. 


(v) Home ownership, general, This section covers three important elements in the cost of home 
ownership, namely, house price; municipal, water and sewerage rates; and repairs and mainte- 
nance, The impact of price changes on the costs that are represented is measured by applying to a 
basic expenditure weight for each item the percentage movement shown by an index of price 
change for that item. The three components of the Home Ownership section are described in the 
following paragraphs. . 


(vt) House price, Few home-owner households are affected in a material sense at any particular 
ume by the current prices of houses, but all are affected at some time or another and in any 
particular period there are some households that enter into new transactions at current prices. 
Accordingly the total, and therefore the average, expenditure of home-owner households is 
directly influenced by changes in prices of houses. Because home ownership has become a pre- 
dominant mode of house-occupancy for wage and salary earners, the impact of house price 
changes, appropriately weighted, is represented in the index, Although obscured by the longevity 
of houses, the principle followed is closely akin to that employed for other items, and changes in 
current prices of houses are reflected in the index. The weight of the item is a compound of a normal 
rate of purchase and a basic average price. The normal rate of purchase is regarded as being the 
rate of acquisition of new houses by the community as a whole (in the capital cities) over the period 
covered by the index, ‘Fhe average annual percentage rate of acquisition of new houses from year 
io year was Calculated by expressing numbers of new houses each year as a percentage of the 
existing stock of houses at the beginning of the year. This crude rate was refined to give the 
acquisition rate for a constant population. The estimates currently used were derived from census 
data and statistics of new building over the period between the Population Censuses of 1947 and 
1966. The acquisttion rate was muluplied by a basic average price to obtain the basic average 
expenditure weight for the item. The basic average price was derived trom details of costs of 
houses built during appropriate periods. The expenditure weight 1s common for all State capital 
cities. 

Price information used to calculate house price movement is derived from a number of sources. 
Details of prices and quality changes are obtained each quarter for specified standard houses, 
from representative project builders. These sources of house price information have been deve- 
loped in recent years and are now a major component of the house price measure in all capital 
cities. Many of the selected house models remain basically unchanged for reasonable periods of 
time. Changes in specifications are treated in the same way as other items in the index (See {iv} 
Contmuny of standards, page 13 } Prices and other particulars are also ascertained each quarter 
from private and governmental bodies engaged in constructing, or financing the purchase of, 
houses for home ownership, The prices collected are contract prices, sale prices (adjusted to 
exclude land}, or, in some cases, estimated building costs per square (i.e. per 100 square feet). 
These are obtained for houses-in selected representative categories classified by size, type of 
construction and material of walls, Houses within each category are believed to be comparable 
over relatively short periods, To smooth out random fluctuations inherent in this sort of measure 
for short periods, twelve-month (or four-quarter}) moving averages are computed, 
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(vii} Rates. This item covers rates and charges levied on home owners by local government 
authorities (including water and sewerage authorities} in each metropolitan area to meet the costs 
of the various services provided (e.g. water supply, sewerage, garbage disposal, street and footpath 
maintenance, drainage, street lighting and health services) as well as amenities (such as parks, 
gardens, swimming pools and bathing facilities, libraries, etc.) and the costs of administration. 

Rates and charges for each year are ascertained from the local authorities for an extensive 
sample of metropolitan house properties (currently numbering about 4,500 for all cities} selected 
lrom census records of houses of four to- six rooms, occupied by wage and slary-earner house- 
holds and owned or being purchased on instalments by the.occupier. The sample used until 
1962-63 was selected from the Census of [954, the sample used from 1962-63 to 1967-68 was 
selected from the Census of 1961 while the sample used since then was selected from the Census 
of 1966. The sample excludes properties in predominantly rural areas and in newly developing 
areas where changes in the valuations on which rates are assessed are largely associated with 
provision of additional services and facilitres. 

Indexes of price change for rates are calculated from the amounts of rates payable on the 
sample properties, using identical properties with unchanged services for the comparison between 
successive pertods. These indexes are used to vary basic average amounts of rates payable in an 
appropriate base year for each Local Government Area, and a weighted average ts derived 
therefrom, The basic average amounts used for the period from December quarter 1968 are 
based on the average amounts of annual rates paid by the 1966 sample house properties in the 
year ending December quarter 1968. 

Different practices exist between cities, and between authorities in the same city, as to fiscal 
or rating years (e.g. some commence in January and some in June), the times of issue of rates 
notices, and the dates on which rates fall due for payment. Broadly, changes in rates are reflected 
in the Consumer Price Index in the quarters during which the majority of accounts are paid. 


(viii} Repairs and maintenance. For the weighting of this sub-group estimates of average 
expenditure by home owners on house repairs and maintenance, and of the relative importance 
of various items, were obtained by sample surveys in the capital cities, The estimates of expenditure 
cover only actual payments and do not impute a value to the home-owner’s labour. Expenditure 
on alterations and additions is excluded from the index, 

Prices used are the retail prices of paints, paint brushes, and certain other materials used for 
repairs and maintenance, In addition, since December quarter 1968, price changes in iradesman’s 
labour have also been included. Price series for these are combined in proportion to their relative 
importance as indicated by the surveys, The resultant average percentage price change is applied 
to the basic expenditure weight for the sub-group as a whole. 


(ix) Special aspects of Canberra Housing Group, The Canberra Housing Group Is constructed 
as a combination of three (two prior to December quarter 1968) sectors comprising the three 
orincipal modes of occupancy, The three sectors of households directly represented are: 


(a) those renting a house from the Australian Government; 
(6) those renting a flat from the Australian Government; and | 
(c) those thal own or are purchasing the house which they occupy. 


Houses rented from private owners are not included because they are a relatively unimportant 
mode of occupancy and because of the difficulty of measuring price change to a constant standard 
for this item in local conditions, The elements of the situation may change and will be kept under 
review. 

At points of linking, the weights used to combine the three sectors represented have been 
changed in the same way as for the State capita] cities. From the beginning of the current linked 
st¢ries (i.e. from December quarter 1968) the proportions used in Canberra relate to occupancy 
at 30 June 1966, 


The following items in the Canberra Housing Group require special mention. 
(a) House price, The common basic average expenditure weight used in the State capital cities 
is a compound of a normal rate of purchase and a basic average price. In Canberra, a 


higher basic average price is used and the compounded weight for house price (before 
application of occupancy proportions) is therefore higher. 
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(6) Rates. Prior to 1967, in Canberra's circumstances of infrequent revaluations of properties 
for rating purposes, and of higher valuations generally applying to the significant number 
of new properties, the method adopted to measure average price change for general rates 
was to average the amounts of general rates paid by the stock of private home owners 
in each successive period, During 1967; the practice widely followed elsewhere in Australia 
of revaluing all rateable land as at a common date, to bring all values into a uniform 
relationship was adopted in the Australian Capital Territory. Therefore the method of 
measuring price change for rates and charges in the six State capital cities (See (vii) Rates 
on page |) was adopted to measure price change in rates and charges in Canberra. The 
sample of house properties used was selected from the Census of 1966. 

Land rent, This item which was relevant to the Canberra Housing Group only was 
included in the index for the period up to and includmg December quarter 1970. lt 
covered land rent paid to the Australian Government by home owners in Canberra for 
the lease of their home sites. Change in this item was calculated from the average amount 
of land rent paid by the stock of private home owners in each successive period. This was 
deleted from the index when the Australian Government ceased the practice of levying 
land rent in Canberra as from I January 1971, The general rates charge was varied from 
the same date following a re-determination of values and an imerease in the rate in the 
dollar. 


— 


{c 


8. Publication of Consumer Price Index numbers 


(i} Gereral. Index numbers for each quarter are first issued in mimeographed statistical 
bulletins available from the Commonwealth Statistician about three weeks after the end of the 
quarter. These bulletins contain comment on the index and on significant price movements that 
have occurred in the quarter under review. Tabular statements of index numbers show current 
figures together with a summary of index numbers for previous quarters and years. 

Tables of Consumer Price Index numbers appear regularly in the Labour Report (Reference 
No. 6.7), and also in the Digest af Current Economic Statistics (monthly) (Reference No. 1.5), 
Monthly Review of Business Statistics (Reterence No. 1.4), Quarterly Summary of Australian 
Statistics (Reference No, 1.3). Official Year Book (Reference No, 1.1) and Pecket Compendium of 
Ausiralian Statistics (Reference No. 1,2). 

(ii) Tabular statements of index mumbers. The tables on pages 21-29 show "Group’ and “All 
Groups’ Index Numbers of the Consumer Price Index, for the six State capital cities, combined 
and separately, and for Canberra, for each quarter from September quarter 1967 and each year 
from [950-51 The tables on pages 30-31 show index numbers for sub-groups and special 
groupings of the Consumer Price Index for the weighted average of the six State capital cities, for 
each quarter from March quarter 1972 and for each financial year from 1967-68. In addition, 
information of contributions by index sub-groups (and special groupings) to the total index in 
terms of All Groups Index Points are shown im the table on page 32 for pends since March 
quarter 1973 (See (1v) Sub-groups and special groupings on page 9.) 

(i) Xevistons, Consumer Price Index numbers are published as final when first issued, rather 
than as preliminary, as is done for many statistical series. This is done because virtually no 
additional data relating to a given quarter are obtained after publication, Occasionally, however, 
despite the use of rigorous editing procedures, minor reporting and compilation errors occur. 
If an error results in a change of not more than one tenth of an all groups index point for any 
individual city, past index numbers are not normally revised but adjustment for the error is made 
in the calculation of the current quarter’s index numbers, In some such cases the index does not 
reflect exactly the correct change from the previous quarter’s published index, but the distortion 
is slight and the error is not cumulative. The effect on the sub-group index numbers will normally 
be greater than that on the group index numbers. 


9. Change of reference base 


Up to and including December quarter (968 the reference base of the Consumer Price Index 
was 1952-53 = 100.0. Since March quarter 1969 the Index has been compiled and published on 
the reference base 1966-67 = 100.0. 
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All the Consumer Price Index numbers which were published prior to March quarter 1969 
on the 1952-53 reference base have been re-calculated on the new 1966-67 reference base and were 
shown in Section XVII of the Appendix to Labour Report No. 53, 1967. Quarterly index numbers 
from September quarter 1967 to December quarter 1973 and annual index numbers from 1950-51 
to 1972-73 are shown on the new reference base in the tables on pages 21-29. Apart from slight 
differences caused by rounding, index numbers for past periods show exactly the same percentage 
movement on either reference base. 

The method of converting the quarterly index numbers on base 1952-53 = 100.0 to base 
1966-67 = 100.0 was set out in detail in Section XVI of the Appendix to Labour Report No, 53, 
1967. 


10. List of items 


The table on pages 33-39 sets out the List of Items of the Consumer Price Index as from 
December quarter 1968, Although the items are enumerated therein in considerable detail, the 
total number of items listed falls appreciably short of the total number of grades, types, brands, 
models, etc., for which prices are obtained. 

The table also sets out the percentage contribution of the groups, sub-groups and iWems to 
the total index aggregate for the six State capital cities combined. The percentage contributions 
shown are in proportion to estimated consumption at or about 1966-67 valued at relevant prices 
of December quarter 1968. They indicate the relative influence given to the various components 
in measuring the depree of price change in the index from December quarter 1968 (i.e. from the 
beginning of the current linked series). 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: ALL GROUPS INDEX NUMBERS 


Six STATE CAPITAL CITIES AND CANBERRA 
(Base of each index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0) (a) 


2] 


Note. The separate city indexes measure price movements within each city individually. They do not 


compare price levels as between cities. 


State capital cities—combined and separately 





Period 
Adelaide | Perth 
Year— 
1950-51. ; 53.8 54.6 53.4 53.9 
1951-52. . 65.9 67.4 64.7 65.6 
[952—53 | . 72.4 73.4 71.1 72.5 
1953-54. . 73.5 74,5 72.5 746 
[954-55, ; 74.0 75.0 72.5 76.3 
1955-56, ; 77.0 77.5 76.8 78.3 
1956-57, ; 81.5 82.8 81.0 81.8 
(957-53, $2.3 $4.9 $1.3 82.4 
1953-59, . |. 83.6 84.6 82.9 83.2 
1959-60, ; 85.7 86.5 |” 85.3 84.8 
1960-61. ; 89.2 89.6 89.5 87.9 
1961-62. . $9.6 89.9 89.8 88.2 
1962-63. ; 89.8 90.4 89.7 RS.7 
1963-64 . 90.6 91.4 90.4 $9.8 
1964-65. 94.0 94.5 94.0 92.6 
1965-66, ; 97,4 97.7 97.5 96.1 
1966-67 | , 100.0 100.0 100.0 190.0 
1967-68 ; 103.3 103.2 [03.7 102.9 
1968-69. . 166.0 106.2 106.2 105.5 
1969-70, ; 109.4 110.6 ,08.7 109.4 
970-71. ; 114.6 116.8 113.1 114.1 
971-72. . 122.4 126.3 1th? 120.7 
1972-73, , 129.8 133.9 127.2 127.3 
Quarter—- 
1967-68— 
September . 102.7 102,45 102.9 102 0 
December . 103.0 102.9 103.3 102.5 
March 103.4 [03.2 103.8 103.1 
June , 104.2 164.0 104.8 . 104.0 
1968-69— 
Sepiember . 14.6 104.4 195.1 104.3 
December . 105.7 105.9 106.0 104.9 
March ; 106.4 106.7 106.6 105.6 
June . 107.2 107.6 ] 47,2 107.0 
1969-79— 
September , 107.8 108.4 107.6 107.7 
December . 108.7 109.6 168.3 108.7 
March 169.3 11.3 108.9 109.9 
June . ; Li1.2 142.9 110.1 111.4 
1970-7] — 
September ti1.9 113.9 1107 1t1.6 
December . 114.0 1162 112.6 1135 
March . {| 15.2 Li7.4 143.7 114.8 
June , 117.2 119.8 1i5.2 [16.4 
1IS71-72— 
September . 119.4 123.3 116.5 117.2 
December . 122.2 (26.0 119.7 120.5 
March , 123.4 127.3 120.7 121.8 
June . 124.5 | $28.5 121.9 123.1 
1972-73 
September . 126.2 130.3 123.6 124.8 
December . 127.7 132.0 125.9 125.3 
March ; 130.4 134.6 127.8 1278 
June , 134.7 138.8 132.3 131.4 
1973-—74— 
September . 139.6.) 144.1 136.3 134.4 
December . 144.6 149.4 141.9 138.6 
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{a} Figures appearing after the decimal point possess little significance for general statistical purposes. They are inserted 
(5) Weighted average. 


to aveid distortions that would occur in rounding off the figures to the nearest whole number 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: GROUP INDEX NUMBERS 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF SIX STATE CAPITAL CITIES 
(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100,0)(a) 





Household 
Clothing supplies Miscel- All 
Period and laneous proups 
equipment 
Year— 
1950-51 ~ 43.4 65.1 45.2 67.8 51.3 53.8 
1951-52 63.5 78,3 49,7 80.7 62.0) 65,9 
1952-53 107 83.7 55.8 36,9 67.2 72.1 
1953-54 73.2 84.3 58.5 88.3 67.1 73.5 
1954-55 737 84.5 60.5 $8.1 67.1 140 
1955-56 778 85.4 64.2 88,3 TL. 77.0 
1956-57 81.5 86.9 68.1 92.0 79.3 Sh.5 
[957-58 86. ] 89.5 71.0 93.4 80.4 82.3 
1958-59 81.6 90.5 129 O44 81.4 83.6 
1959-60 84.7 91.5 75.4 95.4 83.2 85.7 
1960-61 90.2 93.4 80.8 96.6 85.5 89.2 
1961-62 88.6 94.4 84.0 97.9 86.1 89.6 
(962-63 $7.8 04,7 86.5 91.7 86.6 89.8 
1963-64, . . 89.0 95.3 89.) 96.4 87.3 90.6 
1964-465 -. . . AL 93.9 96.8 92.0 97 2 91.4 94.0 
1965-66. . . 98.4 97,9 95.9 98.9 95.8 97.4 
1966-67. 100.0 190.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1967-68. . , 104.7 102.2 164.5 101.2 102.8 103.3 
1968-69 . , [05.3 104.3 109.1 112.9 [07.5 106.0 
1969-70 , ; [08.1 107.5 115.5 104.1 a: 109.4 
1970-7]. . 112.4 111.9 $23.5 107.4 117.8 114.6 
[971-72 . . 116.8 118.5 133.0 111.7 131.0 127.4 
1972-73. . 125.7 125.8 142.4 115.4 137.5 129.8 
Quarter— 

1967-68— 

September. . 104.5 101.4 EO?.9 100.6 101.8 102.7 

December . 103.9 102.4 104.2 101.4 102.8 193.0 

March . . 104.6 192.3 104.7 101.1 193.1 103.4 

June. . ; 105.6 102.8 166.0 191.9 103.6 104.2 
1968-69— - 

September =. : 105.3 103.3 106.7 102.4 105.4 104.6 

December . 105.5 104.1 108.7 102.7 107.3 105.7 

March . . 105.7 104.4 - 109.7 193.9 108.4 106.4 

June. , . 196.6 105.2 Ili.2 103.7 108.9 107.2 
1969--70— ° 

September. . 106.6 106.0 112.8 E03.7 110.0 107.8 

December . LO?.1 107.2 114.7 103.9 116.9 108.7 

March . . . 108.7 107.9 ti62 104.0 112.0 109.8 

June. . . 110.1 108.9 £18.3 104.7 113.5 11.2 
1970-71 — 

September 116.9 109.2 120.2 105.4 113.7 1th.9 

December 112.0 110.9 122,7 106.6 117.5 114.0 

March , }12.3 El2.2 124.4 1G? & 119.4 115.2 

June, 114.3 115.1 126.4 109.8 120.7 72 
1971-72— 

sepiember 115.6 145.7 123.8 $169.0 125.7 119.4 

December }16.7 118.0 132.4 11.3 131.2 122.2 

March . 147.5 118.8 134.5 112.5 132.8 123.4 

june, J17.5 [2.3 136.6 113.0 134.1 124.5 
1972-73— 

September 120.1 122.2 138.5 113.7 133.6 [26.2 

December 121.6 124.3 141.3 114.4 136.5 127.7 

March , . ; [26.9 125.7 143.1 1is.9 137.3 130.4 

June . . ; 134.0 13t.4 146.7 LU?.6 140.0 [34.7 
1973-74— ; 

September. . [41.4 134.9 149.8 120.9 144.0 139.6 

December. . 147.0 ' 140.4 155.5 [22.9 149.5 144.6 


(a) Figures appearing after the decimal point possess hiile significance for general statistical purposes They ate inserted 
to avoid distortions that would occur m rounding off the figures to the nearest whole number, 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: GROUP INDEX NUMBERS 
SYDNEY 
(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(a) 





























Household ; 
Clothing supplies Miscel- All 
Period Food cd and laneous gTOUpSs 
equipment - 
Year— 
1930-51 48.7 66.1 449 70.1 53.4 54.6 
1951-52 65.7 79.0 48.8 $3.6 64.2 67.4 
1952-33 72.6 84.6 $45.4 89.2 68.7 73.4 
1953-44, 74.2 85.] 58.3 91.1 68.5 74.5 
1954-55 74.9 85.3 60.2 7 68.5 75.0 
1955-56 7389 $4.8 63.2 90.3 71.4 77,5 
1956-57 32.9 87,5 66.3 94.9 2.2 82.8 
1957-58 81.8 89.9 69.8 97.5 83.7 84.0 
1958-59 B2.3 91.0 72.0 O72 83.7 84.6 
1959-60 34.3 91.8 74.0 97.7 85.] $6.5 
1960-61 90.3 93.3 778 99.4 ae) 89.6 
1961-62 88.5 94.2 8.6 . 87,9 89.9 
4962-63 87.9 94.6 84.8 88.8 o).4 
1963-64 89.9 95.2 88.5 89.3 91.4 
1964-65 94.1 96.6 92.1 92.8 94.5 
1965-66 98.8 O77 95.3 G4.4 O77 
1966-67 100.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1967-68 193.9 10?.2 105.0 193.0 103.2 
1968-69 104.9 104.2 110.4 198.5 106.2 
1969-70 107.8 107.5 119.9 113.7 119.6 
1970-71 112.8 112.0 131.6 120.3 116.8 
1971-72 117.5 118.7 2 137.4 126.3 
1972-73 26.1 125.9 4 ]437 ]33,9 
Quarter— 
1967-68— 
September 104.0 161.7 192.5 
December 103.5 103.1 1023.9 
March . 103.8 103.2 193.2 
June 1)4.1 103.8 104.0 
1968-69— 
September 104.1 . 105.2 104.4 
December 104.4 108.7 105.9 
March . 105.0 l. 109.8 106.7 
June 105.9 3, 110.2 107.6 
1969-70— 
September 105.5 L35. 111.6 108.4 
December 106.7 1té, 112.8 109.4 
March . 109.0 120. 114.3 144.3 
June 119.9 124, 116.1 112.9 
1970-71— 
September ; 110.8 28. 116.4 113.9 
December . 113.2 0. 120.4 116.2 
March . ; . 113.0 ; 121.4 117.4 
June, 195.1] 123.1] 119.8 
(971-72— 
September 116.5 2. 132.6 123.3 
December L177 - 3. 137.1 126.0 
March . 118.0 5. 139.3 127.3 
June. (17.7 6. 140.7 128.5 
1972-73—. 
September. , 170.8 }16. 141.8 130.3 
December. . 122.5 117. 142.3 £32.06 
March . ; ; 127.6 118. 144.6 134.6 
June, . ; 133.6 [20. 146.2 138.8 
)973-74— 
September. , 142.6 149.8 144.1] 
December , 150.0 154.2 149.4 


(a) Figures appearing atter the decimal point possess lutle sigatficance for general statistical purposes They are inserted 
io avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the figures to the nearest whole number. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: GROUP INDEX NUMBERS 
MELBOURNE 
(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 160.0)}(a) 


Household 
Clothing supplies Miscel- All 
Period Food and Housing and laneous groups 
drapery equipment 
Year— 
1950-51. 495 64 i 45.9 63.8 43.8 53.1 
1951-52 . . 63,5 77.2 50.0 76.5 59.5 » 647 
1952-53. . ; 71,0 - 83.0 34.4 $3.2 65.5 71.1 
1953-54 . 74,1 83.5 55.9 $4.1 65.4 72.5 
1954-55. . . 73,7 83.9 $7.3 $3.6 65.3 72.5 
1955-56. . ; 79.7 85.3 61.9 84.5 70.9 76.8 
1956-57. . 83.6 B70 66.8 87.5 FF $1.0 
1957-58. ; . BL.1 89.9 69.2 $8.3 773 $1.3 
[958-59 , . $2.4 90.9 70.3 90.7 80.1 82.9 
1959-60. . , 85.7 91.9 73.8 92.2 $2.2 835.3 
1960-6]. . . 92.4 93.6 82.2 93.6 84.6 89.5 
1961-62. . . S07 94.6 85.6 94.9 84,7 89.8 
1962-63 ; ; 89.4 94.9 87.6 94.8 84.9 89,7 
1963-64 . ; . 90.3 95.5 39.4 93.6 85,7 90,4 
1964-65. . , 95.1] 96,9 92.0 95.8 90.6 94.0 
1965-66 a 99.0 93.0 96.3 98.7 95.1] 97.5 
1966-67. . . 106,60 160.0 100.0 100.0 190.0 1009 
[967-68 . . 106.3 102.1 193.8 101.4 102.5 103 7 
1968-69 . 107.3 104.2 107.9 102.9 [07.3 106.2 
[969-70 . 109.1 LO7.4 112.2 103.5 11g? 108.7? 
970-71. . 112.7 111.5 117.8 105.8 115.8 Ha. 
WS7I-72 ; . 116.8 117.9 124.9 103.9 127.1 17 
1972-73 ; [25.9 125.4 133.1 [12.] 134.5 1272 
Quarter . 
1967-63— 
Sepiember . 106.1 ]O1.3 102.1 100.5 101,7 102.9 
December. . 105.3 102.1 103.7 101.4 102.2 103.3 
March . , 106.1 102.2 164.1 LO1.4 102.8 193.8 
June. . . 107.6 102.8 105.4 102.2 103.4 104.8 
1968-69 
September . 107.0 103.3 105.8 102.2 105.3 105.1 
December. . 107.4 104.1 ]O7.7 103.1 106.6 106.0 
March . . , 107.1 104.3 108.4 192.8 108.6 106.6 
June. . . 107.8 105.1 109.7 103.6 108.6 "| 407.2 
1969-70— 
September 07.9 105.9 Lid.4 ]03.5 109.) 107.6 
December. . 108.2 107.9 111.8 103.6 199.9 [08.3 
March . . . 19° 2 107.3 112.6 193.1 110.3 108.9 
June. . . 110.9 108.8 113.7 193.8 141.5 119.1 
1970-71 
September Li2.2 1909.0 1t4.4 }04.4 111.6 110.7 
December. , 112.8 110.7 117.6 105, | 185.0 112.6 
March . . . L12.! 111.8 118.7 L06, | L180 113.7 
June, 13.7 114.6 120.6 tO7.4 1187 1152 
1971-72— 
September 113.2 115.1 121.8 }07.2 121.1 1164 
December . 1166 117.4 124.4 108.9 L27.7 119.7 
March . . . 147.5 1183 1256 109.3 129.2 120 7 
June. 17.7 }20.9 (27.9 110.0 130.3 124.9 
1972-73— 
September. , 119.8 121.9 129.5 110.6 1325 123.6 
December . 121.1 123.7 |. 132.9 It t.2 1336 125.0 
March . . . 127.3 125.3 133.8 \}2.4 1348 (27.8 
June, [33.3 130,8 137.0 114.0 £36.9 1323 
]973-74— 
September 141.1 | 34.6 139.5 bi7.9 141.8 1365 
December, . 145.9 139.6 146.2 119 6 148.1 141.9 


(2) Figures appearing aller the decimal point possess little significance for general statistical purposes, They are inserted 
lo avoid distortions that would occur in rounding olf the figures to ihe nearest whele number. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: GROUP INDEX NUMBERS 
BRISBANE 
(Base of each index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(a)} 





Household 
Clothing supplies Miscel- All 
Period Food Housing and lancous groups 
equipment 
Year 
1950-51 447 63.3 49.1 68.7 497 $2.2 
1951-52 58.7 76. ] 84.5 79.9 60.0 63.8 
[952-5] 65,2 80.9 61.5 85.9 64.2 69.5 
1953-54 67.4 81.6 62.4 87.3 65.3 70.9 
1954-55. 67 8 81.9 64.3 88.0 65.5 714 
1955-56 70.1 82.7 67.9 88.) 69.4 73.8 
1956-57 T2.7 34.7 72.8 91.5 76.4 77,8 
1957-58 73.7 87.2 76,1 92.9 77.4 79.4 
1958-59 78.1 83.5 78.9 93.6 79.4 82.1 
1959-60. 80.9 90.5 81.5 95.0 80.6 o4.2 
1960-61 84.9 93.1 84.6 $5.5 83.4 87.1 
1961-62. $5.2 94.4 86,3 97.0 $5.6 88.4 
1962-63 . 84.6 94.6 $8.5 96.9 86.3 88.7 
[963-64 |. 86.7 95.3 89.2 95.9 86.8 09.6 
1964-65 92.2 96.6 915 96.8 90.4 93.0 
1965-66 93.4 97.8 97.3 93.3 95.5 97,5 
1966-67 1M DO 100.0 100 6 100.0 160.0 100.0 
1967-63 ]03.7 |02.4 105.8 101.2 103 2 LO3 3 
1968-69 104.7 104.3 109.6 104.3 106.0 105.5 
1969-70 107.7 107.3 Li3.4 105.5 109.2 103.4 
1970-71 113.5 Lb1.7 L183 168.5 117.3 1142 
1971-72. . ; 1k9.0 L43.0 128.8 112.7 127.7 121.6 
1972-73 i274 1253 [36 7 [6.9 [33.5 E286 
Quarter— 
1907-68— 
September. , 193 6 101.6 105.1 190.9 102.3 102.3 
December . 102.7 102.4 105.6 101 0 103.4 163.0 
March . . . 104.6 192.6 105.9 LO1.1 103.4 103.7 
une, , , 103.7 103.1 106.5 1OL? 103.7 103.7 
1968-69— 
September , 1039 103.6 108 6 103 5 105.0 104 7 
December. 164. | 104.) 199.2 104.2 106.1 105.3 
March . . . 105.1 104.4 110.0 104.7 106 3 105.8 
June 105.5 105.2 110.7 104.8 106.6 106.3 
1969-70— 
September. ; 106.2 105.8 1127 105.2 107.9 107.2 
December . L 0.9 107.0 113.0 [05.2 LO8.5 107.9 
March . . 108.6 107.7 1) 3.6 105.5 109.5 "108.9 
June, . 109.1 108.3 114.1 1059 Lia 7? 199.7 
1970-7 1— 
Seplember 110.5 199.2 115.9 106.5 112.9 Tt 1 
December . 112.8 ° 110.9 116.8 107.5 116.6 1133 
March . 113.9 12 1 1189 LQ9.2 119.5 1451 
wine. . 116.8 114.7 [21.4 110.6 120 3 1172 
|97|-72— 
September 1181 115.) 125.8 111.0 }22 9 1190 
December ; 118.3 117.7 128.0 $12.4 127.8 [213 
March . bo? 18 5 129.6 113.2 | 29.4 122.6 
June L19,7 120.6 134.7 L141 130.6 123.6 
1972-73— 
Sepiember 120.6 121.6 133.6 114.8 131.3 [246 
December . 123.8 124.0 135.6 116.4 11.9 126.6 
March 129.2 1254 1372 117.6 133.7 129.4 
June , . 1362 1302 140 2 118.9 137.2 L339 
[973--74— 
September . [44,7 133.9 143.3 1233 141.9 139.4 
December. 150.0 1395 148.1 1250 146.2 144.0 


— 


{a} Figures appearing alter the decimal port possess liltle significance for general statistical purposes They are inserted 
(o avoid distortions that would occur in founding off the figures io the nearest whole number. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: GROUP INDEX NUMBERS 
ADELAIDE 
(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(a) 


Household 
supphes Miscel- All 
Period Food and laneous groups 


equipment 





Year-— 
1950-51 4§,2 64.9 42.5 74.0 54. 54.6 
1954-52 62.5 79,3 47.6 86.7 64, 66.8 
1952-53 63.7 84.7 $5.9 93.4 70, 73.1 
1953-54 71.2 85.8 61.5 94.0 69, 74,7 
1954-55 72.9 86,1 63,2 93.3 69. 75.6 
1955-56 76,2 86.0 67,6 93.4 73. ” 78.1 
1956-57 78,9 86.1 72.3 96.4 78. 81,2. 
1957-58 16.9 88.4 74.9 97.] . 81.8 
1958-59 80.7 89.2 76.7 98.1 $3.6 
1959-60 84.6 90.5 78.3 99.0 86.2 
1960-61 90.9 92.7 83.2 99.1 $9.8 
[961-62 87.7 94.1 35.9 99.7 89.5 
1962-63 86.6 94.6 86.7 99.) 89.1 
1963-64 83.8 95.5 88.7 97.5 W).2 
1964-65 93,9 96.9 92.1 98 .(} 93.9 
1965-66 97,] - 97.8 95.7 99,2 97.0 
1966-67 100.0 in. . 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1967-68 104.7 102.2 102.1 100.3 492.9 
1968-69 106.4 104.5 104.7 101.1 105.3 
1969-70 107.1 108.1 109.3 102.0 108.2 
1970-7] 109.5 112.6 $159 105.4 112.5 
1971-72 —, . . 113.6 119.5 124.4 199,2 119.2 
1972-73 . ; 123.1 127.2 133.3 113.0 126.5 
Quarter— 
1967-68—- 
September. ; 105.0 101.3 101.5 100.4 102.6 
December. ; 102.3 102, 1 102.0 100.2 102.1 
March . . ; 103.7 102.3 102.3 10}.2 102.6 
June. ; . 107.7 102.9 102.5 100.5 104.2 
1968-69— ; 
September. . 106.8 103.4 102.9 100.6 104.2 
December . 106.3 104.3 104.2 191.0 105.2 
March . . . 105.8 104.6 105.3 101.4 105.5 
June. . 106.7 105.6 196.3 101.5 106.4 
1969-70— 
September  . ; 106.3 106.2 107.4 101.5 0. 106.9 
December , 196.3 107.8 103.9 101.6 0. 107.3 
March . . + 107. 108.4 109.9 101.9 2. 108.4 
June. . . 108.6 199.8 1tt.d 102.9 4. 110.0 
t970-71 ; . 
September . 108.2 110.0 Ith? 103.5 14. 109.9 
December . [08.8 111.6 116.0 104.3 17, 111.8 
March . . 109.4 112.8 117.2 105.6 18. 112.9 
june. . . 111.5 115.8 188.3 108.1 Zt. 115.4 
1971-72— 
September . 12.7 116.4 120.0 108.1 116.5 
December . 113.2 119.2 123.9 109.2 119.1 
March . . . if Lids 119.8 125.8 109.6 1260,2 
June. 114, 122.5 127.8 110.0 121.4 
1972-73— 
September L17.5 123.3 129.7 110.9 123.0 
December 118.7 125.6 132.5 111.6 {24.3 
March . 173.9 126.9 134.2 113.4 177.0 
June. 132.1 137.8 _ 136.6 116.0 $31.6 
1973-74— 
September. . 140.7 [35.9 140.6 117.6 36.5 
December. ; 145.1] 141.6 143.1 119.6 141.9 


{@) Figures appearing after the decumal point possess litle significance for general statistical purposes. They are inserted 
io aveid distortions that would occur in rounding off the figures 10 the nearest whole number. ; 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: GROUP INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(a) 


Household ; 
Clothing supplies Miscel- All 
Period Food and Housing and laneous SrOuUps 
drapery equipment 
Year— 
1950-51 48.8 66.7 42.9 71.0 50.4 53.9 
1951-52 60.8 80.8 50.2 $4.2 60.8 65.6 
1952-53 69.7 84.8 57.6 90.9 67.1 72.5 
1953-54, 74.0 84.8 62.0 92.7 66.8 74.6 
1954-55 76.1 84,9 63.6 92.3 66.8 76.3 
1955-56. , . 774 86,0 71 92.7 70.8 78.3 
1956-5? , . . 80.9 87.4 71.1 95.0 78.5 81.8 
1957-58 . . 797 89.6 72.5 96.0 79.4 $2.4 
1958-59 80.3 90.8 75.0 96.3 79.6 83.2 
1959-60 $2.5 91.7 76.9 97.3 81.1 84.8 
1960-61 86.7 93.9 81.6 | O75 84.0 $7.9 
1961-62 86.1 94.7 $4.3 97.6 84.0 88.2 
1962-63 86.4 95.0 86.9 97.3 $4.2 88.7 
1963-64 a7.4 95.7 89.8 95.7 86.2 89.8 
1964-65 $1.0 96.3 92.1 96.7 90.0 92.6 
1965-66 95.2 97,9 95.4 98.3 95.3 96.1 
1966-67 10.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1967-68 102.9 102.1 105.8 100.7 103.2 102.9 
1968-69 104.5. 104.5 112.7 102.1 105.6 105.5 
1969-70 198.1 107.8 - 120.1 103.7 109.8 109.4 
1970-71 112.5 112.3 125.7 197.7 114.3 114.1 
LOF1-72 116.4 "118.9 b33.7 112.7 124.5 $20.7 
1972-73 124.5 126.1 139.7 117.4 130.4 127.3 
uarter— 
2 1967-68— 
September. ; 102.8 101.4 103.4 190.4 101.5 102.0 
December ; 101.6 102.0 105.5 100.4 103.6 102.5 
March , . ; 102.9 162.3 106.5 190.6 103.8 $03.1 
June. . . 104.2 102.8 107.8 101.3 104.0 104.0 
1968-69—- ; 
September. 103.7 103.4 109.7 101.5 104.5 104.3 
December. " 103.3 104.4 1412.3 101.9 105.4 104.9 
March . . ; 104.1 104.7 113.7 102.3 105.9 105.6 
June, ce 106.9 105.5 115.1 102.6 106.5 107.0 
1969--70— 
September ~. . 106.9 106.4 117.0 102.7 107.5 107.7 
December  .. . | 106.1 107.5 119.9 {° 103.6 109.8 108.7 
March . . ; 198.4 108.9 i212 103.3 110.5 [09.9 
June, . ; 111.0 109.1 122.1 §O4.8 111.5 111.4 
i970-7{|— 
september Hil.2 109.4 122.7 105.8 110.9 111.6 
December. . Lb4.3 111.2 125.5 106.7 115.2 113.5 
March . . ; 112.7 112.7 126.9 108.4 116.1 114.3 
June, . ; 114.9 15,7 127.6 109.7 116.9 116.4 
197 )-72— 
September  . . 114.6 116.4 128.4 109.9 119.0 117.2 
_ December. . 115.5 118.3 134.4 111.4 125.4 120.5 
March . . hiv. 119.2 135.4 114.9 126.3 21.8 
June. 118.5 121.6 136.7 114.7 127.1 123.1 
1972-73-—- 
September ; 171.2 122.4 137.4 115.5 129.0 124.8 
December. . 120.6 124.6 139.4 116.2 129.4 125.3 
March . 124.8 126.2 140.4 117.9 134.1 127.3 
June, ; 131.5 134.1 141.7 120.0 132.1 131.4 
L973-74—- ; 
September. 135.) 134.8 143.9 121.8 134.9 134.4 
December . 137.0 140.9 147.3 «(124.8 141.5 138.6 


{a} Figures appearing after Lhe decimal point possess hitle significance for general statistical purposes. They are inserted 
to a¥oid distortions that would occur in rounding off the figures to the nearest whole number 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: GROUP INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100,0)(a) 


Household 


All 
groups 


Miscel- 


lanéous 


supplies 


Clothing 


and Housing and 
equipment 


drapery 


Food 


Period 
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March . 
June 
December 
March . 
June 
December 
March . 
June 
December 
March . 
June 
December 
March . 
June 
December 
March . 
June 
September 
December 


December 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


1967-68-— 
1968-69 
1969-70— 
1970-71— 
1971-72— 
1972-73— - 
1973-74-— 


Quarter— 


(2) Figures appearing alter the decimal point possess litle significance for general statistical purposes. They are inserted 


1o avend distortions that would occur mm Townding off the figures to the nearest whole number 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: GROUP INDEX NUMBERS 
ANBERRA 
(Base of each index: Year 1966-67 = 100 O}{a) 


Household 
Clothing ‘| supplies Miscel- All 
Period Food and Housing and laneous groups 
drapery equipment 
Year— 
1950-51 479 67.2 477 70,9 55.4 55.1 
1951-52 64.8 80.2 52.8 82.5 65.5 677 
1952-53 72.4 $5.6 59. $8.0 720 74,4 
1953-54 74.7 86.4 63.] 93.6 72.4 76,5 
1954-55 76,4 86.5 64.9 94.5 72.1 TS 
1955-56 80.9 86.7 67.7 95.] 747 80.2 
1956-57 85.6 83.3 69.9 97.6 $2.0 $4.3 
1957-58 83.7 90,5 71.4 99.0 33.7 $4.8 
1958-59 85.3 91.5 73.] 99.4 33.9 85.8 
1959-60 88.6 92.1 743 101.5 85.4 87.6 
1960-61 93.0 93.6 75.4 [02.6 87. 90.3 
1961-62 90,2 94.5 90.8 190.3 87.5 91.6 
1962-63 88,5 95.0 95.8 99.6 S77 91.8 
1963-64 89.2 95.4 96.0 99.2 89.4 92.5 
1964-65 93.7 96.4 97.1 99.6 93.1 $5.3 
1965-66 98.0 97.9 93.6 99.7 97.1 98.] 
1966-67 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 [00.0 LOO.G 
1967-68 104.3 192.3 100.4 100.4 [03.0 102.6 
1968-69 [05.1 [04.2 101.9 100.6 107.0 104.4 
1969-70 107.0 197.5 [04.6 101.9 112.4 107.4 
1970-71 [10,7 111.7 116.3. 104.7 119.3 113.0 
1971-72 L149 118.2 121.9 LO7.5 130.4 119.4 
1972-73 123.9 125.6 128.4 118.9 135.9 126.3 
Quarter— 

1967-68— 

September. , LO4.7 iO[.5 99,3 [06.4 fol? 192.2 

December. . 103.7 102.3 100.5 100.3 103.1 102.4 

March . . . 103.8 102.5 100.6 100.4 103.4 107.6 

June. . 104.8 102.8 101.2 190.3 193.9 103.2 
1 968-69— 

September . 105.3 103.4 101.4 100.3 104.5 103.5 

December. . 195.0 104.9 191.5 100.5 105.7 103.9 

March . . 104.8 104.3 102.1 100.7 108.7 104.8 

June. . . 105.3 165.0 192.4 101.0 108.9 105.2 
1969-70— 

September — . . 105.7 15.9 102.7 101.4 110.4 106.0 

December. 106,3 [07.0 103.2 IGL.7 111.6 106.7 

March . . . LO7.4 107.9 106.0 101.9 113.1 108.0 

june. , 08,5 109.0 106.4 102.5 “14.3 109.0 
1970-7] — 

September 109.5 106.2 106.9 104.0 1147 109.7 

December 1107 110.7 118.8 104.2 119.3 113.2 

March . 110.1 111.8 119.4 104.5 120.7 113.6 

June. 112.4 114.9 120.0 106.9 [22.5 115.6 
1971-72— 

Seplember 114.4 , 118.2 118.8 106.4 126.7 117.2 

December 114.8 117.7 22,1 107.6 130.5 119.4 

March . 115.0 118.7 122.7 107.7 131.6 L19.9 

June 115.2 i2t.2 124.0 108.3 132.7 120.9 
1972-73 — 

September .. ; - 118.1 122.9 124.7 109.5 134.0 122.6 

December. ; 119.9 124.1 128.5 110.6 135.4 124.5 

March . 125.7 [25.4 {29 7 1ti.5 136.5 127.1 

June. 132.0 130.7 [30.8 115.9 137.5 130.9 
1973-74— 

September L401 134.1 133.9 V17.7° 141.9 135.6 

December 146.0 139.6 140.5 118.8 146.9 140.3 


(a) Figuces appearing aller ¢he decimal point possess Little significance for general stalistical purposes, They are inserted 
to avoid distoriions thal would occur im rounding off the figures to the nearest whole number 











CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: INDEX NUMBERS FOR GROUPS, SUB-GROUPS AND SPECIAL GROUPINGS(2) 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF Sx STATE CAPITAL CITIES 
(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100,038) 


Year ; Quarter 


Mar. | June | Sepi. Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. 
972 | 1972 | 1972 17 973 | 1973 | 1973 1 1973 


Group, sub-group 





Food Grou 
Cereal products . 
Datry produce . 
Preserved fruit and vegetables 
Potatoes and onions 
Soft dnnks, ice cream and confectionery 
Other food (except meat) , 
Meat 
Beef 
Mution . 
Lamb 
Pork 
Processedi(c) 


Food Group . 


Clothmg and Drapery Group— 
Predominantly summer seasonai(d) 
Predominantly winter seasonalfe} . 
Predominantly non-seasona! 

Footwear . , . ; a 


Clothing and Drapery Group . 


Housing Group— 
Rent, privately owned dwellings(/} 
Rent, government owned houses . 
Home ownershipig} ; 
House price and repatrs and maintenance 
Local government rates and charges . 





Afousing Group 


For footnotes see next page. 


Ot 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: INDEX NUMBERS FOR GROUPS, SUB-GROUPS AND SPECIAL GROUPINGS{a)}—continved 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF SIX STATE CAPITAL CITIES 
(Base of each index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(b) 


4 


Year Quarter 


Group, sub-group 1967 1 1968- | 196% | 1970- | 1971- | 1972— | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. 
68 69 70 7] 72 73 | 1972 | 1972 | 1972 | 1972 | 1973 3 1973 | ISIS | 1973 


Household Supplies and Equipment Group— 
t . ; ; ; , 


Fuel and lig . 101.8 | 104.5 111.5 7 110.9 116.8 | 116.9 
Electricity . . . . , . [02.2 | 104.6 PP3.6 | PEA 118.1; 128.? 
Gas . . . . . . . 101.2 | 104.6 104.0 | 103.9 bY1.2 | 011.2 
Other(A). . . . ; . 101.8 | 104.1 115.5 | 114.7 121.2 | 121.6 
Household appliances . , ; ; ; 98.6 | 96.2 99.2 | 99.7 1O1.3 + 102.3 
Furniture and floor coverings . ; 101.6 | 105.4 130.1 -) 122.8 139.4 | 144.7 
Other household utensils, sundries and 
slauonery ; ; . ; ; 102.8 | 105.0 119.9 | 115.5 176.4 | 129.1 
Personal requisites and propnetary medicmes | 101.9 | 104.9 127.9] teh 134.0 | 137.0 
Household Supplies and Equipment Group | i0L.2 |) [02,9 Hi5.4 | 225 120.9 | £229 
Miscellaneous Grou \s 
Fares(i) ; ; ; . ; ; 102.2 | 111.4 + 158.3 | 155.8 162.3 | 163.6 
Motoring . , . . . . 102.4 | 108.2 128.3 | 124.7 132.6 | 137.5 
Goods{/) . . . . . . 101.6 | 103.6 117.5 | 149 120.2 | 126.1 
Services and charges(k) , . . | 1043 | 118.6 155.4 | 149.3 163.8 | 165.9 
Cigarettes and tobacco -. . 100.0 | 101.7 133.8 | 128.4 136.1 | 151.4 
Beer . . ; . . ; v . 104.2 | 107.4 [31.4 | 124.4 138.8 | 138.8 
Postal and telephone services ; . ; 106.6 | 108.8 141.1) 141.1 }41.1 | 141.1 
Radio and television operation —. ; . 100.0) 105.9 34.2 | 132.7 138.4 | 139.7 
Newspapers and magazines . ; ; . | 105.3 | 107.2 148.9 | 141.4 163.7 | 163.7 
Other services(f) . ; ; ; 105.9 | 1100 148.6 | 142.2 167.4 | 170.6 
Miscellaneous Group : . . | #028 | 107.5 137.5 | 1328 f44.0| 149.5 
All groups. . . . . . ; 103.3 | 106.0 129.8 | 123.4 139.6 | 144.6 
Special Groupings— 
Ali groups, excluding Food group . ; 102.7 | 106.1 31.7 | 126.1 138.7 | 143.6 
All groups, excluding Housing groups. . 103.2 | $05.6 127.8 {| 126.8 138.0 | 142.9 





(a} See (iv) Sub-groups and special groupings, page 9 (6) Figures appearing aller the decimal point possess luke significance for general statistical purposes They are inserted to avoid 
distortions that would occur m rounding off the figures to the nearest whole nutnber, — (ep Includes poultry as from December quarter 1968. (¢) Men's, wormen’s, boys’ and girls’ summerweight 
outerwear and women's summerweight underwear, — (¢} Men’s, women's, boys’ and girls’ winterweight outerwear and underwear, and blankets, — () locludes flats as from December quarter 
1968 (#) Does not include cost of land or ierest charges on house purchase. (x) Includes heating oi and briquettes as from December quarter 1968 = (f) City and suburban train, 
busandtram (7 Motor car, petrol, oil, tyres, Cubes, tyre retreading and battery. (<} Lubrication service, repairs, registration, third party insurance aod driver's licence. —() Hairdressing, 
drycleaning, shoe repairs and cinema admission. Includes health services as from December quarter 1968. _ 
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42 RETAIL PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES 


CONSUMER FPRICE INDEX: ALL GROUPS INDEX POINTS CONTRIBUTED BY GROUPS 
SUB-GROUPS AND SPECIAL GROUPINGS TO TOTAL INDEX(e4) 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF SIX STATE CAPITAL Crtres—Aase: YEAR 1966-67 = 100.0. 


L 


Index Points Contnbution 





Group, sub-group September December 
Guarter Quarter 
973 1973 
~ Food Group— 
Cereal products 5.32 $41 5,58 5 69 
Dairy produce 731 7AM) 72 7.84 
Preserved fruit and vegetables | 59 1 65 147 1.68 
Potatoes and omons L 34 1.39 2 09 2.46 
Soft drinks, ie cream and confectionery . 563 5.77 593 6.24 
Other food (except meat) ; ; ; 381 3.84 387 3,90 
Meat . 4 76 1639 17.54 18.22 
Beef 6 38 6.98 7.36 ? 64 
Mutton 1.96 2 37 Zz 67 2.73 
Lamb 2 4 z.98 328 3 34 
Pork O87 0.94 095 ) 08 
Processed . 291 315 327 3.43 
Food Group ; . 39.76 41.96 44 29 46.04 
Clothing and Drapery Group— 
Predominantly summer seasonal(c) . ; 2.48 2 48 2.48 2 88 
Predominantly winter seasonal(a) . 4.4} 4&9 d 39 489 
Predominantly non-seasonal . . 763 7 78 BJ £.40 
Footwear. . . : . . . 3 52 3.65 3.87 3 96 
Clothing and Drapery Group — . . . ‘8 03 !& 80 i9 36 20,93 
. Housing Group— 
Rent, privately owned dwellings — ; . 7 Si 7 64 7.76 7.97 
Reni, governtnent owned houses 113 146 | 20 1.30 
Home ownership{e) . . ltl LL.47 11.75 [2 22 
House pce and repairsand maintenance =. ss 719 7 40 7.68 798 
Local government rates and charges , . | 392 4.07 4.07 425 
Housing Graup ; ; : | £9.78 20 28 20 Ff 2156 
Housenolg ak and Equipment Group— 489 450 440 an 
Electricity ; ; 272 2.72 2 82 2 82 
Gas. . —_ . . ; . | £0? 1.08 1.14 114 
Other . . . . 0 70 07) 0 74 0) 74 
Household appliances . 2 38 2 89 2.94 2.97 
Furniture and floor coverings . . 2 36 2 66 2.73 2.83 
Other household utensils, sundries and stationery — 2 24 2 28 245 2 40 
Personal requisites and proprietary medicines . 2.74 279 2.84 2.4 
Household Supplies and Equipment Group f49! f5.f3 i5 56 fs.af 
* Miscellaneous Grou ; . . , . ' 
Fae 1.16 4.78 3 84 387 
Motoring. : . . . 11 50 11 56 bi 87 12.3) 
Goods(z) . . : . 7 66 7.65 7 64 #22 
Services and charges(#} . . . 484 © | S41 4,04 4.09 
Cigarettes and tobacco ; 5 05 5.05 $05 4.62 
Beer. ; ; . ; . 4.82 4.11 514 5.14 
Postal and telephone services . (51 141 1.53 b Sh 
Radio and television operation ; ; 1.53 1 54 }.57 | 49 
Newspapers and magazines . . . | 70 | a0) 1.90 190 
Other services(i} . ; . . $ 02 $.19 377 $21 
Health =. . . . 46) 46? 5 05 5 40 
Obes . . . . 3.46 4.51 372 3.81 
Misecelianeous Growp ; . ; 37.93 58.33 39.65 iid 
. ANGroups . . a 130.4 134.7 139.6 144.6 
Special Groupings— . 
Pal groups, ¢xcluding Food Group . ; ; . 90.65 92 74 95 27 3 38 
All groups, excluding Housing Group [tO 64 11442 1)$ 85 


= — 


(a) See (rv) Sub-groups and special groupings, page 9 (6) Any discrepancies between totals and sums of components 
in this table are due to rounding. For similar reasons quarterly movements shown by sub-group or group index nutnibers 
do not necessarily correspond exactly with those shown by the relevant index points, {c) Men's, womens, boys and 
girls’ summerweight outerwear and women’s and. gurls’ summerweight underwear. (¢) Men's, women’s, boys’ and 
gurls’ winterweight outerwear and underwear, and blankets (e} Does not include cost of land of interest charges on 
house purchase. (f) City and suburban rail, busandtram = —(g) Motor car, petrol, oil, tyres, tubes, tyre retreading and 
battery, (4) Lubrication service, repairs, registralions, third party insurance and driver's hence —(/} Pairdressing, 
drycleaning, shoe repairs, cinéma admission and health services. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


LIST OF ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE CONTRIBUTION OF THE GROUPS, SUB-GROUPS 
AND ITEMS TO THE ToTaL INDEX AGGREGATE FOR THE Six STATE CAPITAL CITIES 
COMBINED 


Note. The figures should not be regarded as dissecting total household 
expenditure into its component parts. (See 4 (iil) Basis of weighting on pages 10-11) 


Percentage contribution to 
total index ageregate(a} 
List of items 
sub-group | Group 


Item total total 
Foor . . . ; J |! . te 31.248 
Cereal products . ; ; ; : > 4.043) a 
Bread . . . . . 2,086 .. 
Flour— 
Plain . ; . ; 0.275 
Self-raising , , ; , 0.090 
Cake mix. ; . 0.125 
Biscuits . ; ; . ; 0.84] 
Oats, rolled . . . . . G.101 
Rice . 0.071 
Prepared breakfast foods . . 0.454 . 
Dairy produce . . . - 5.993 
Milk— 
Fresh , . ; ; , 2.453 
Powdered . . . 0.468 
Condensed and evaporated , . 0.146 
Cheese. . ; ; 0.538 
Butter . . . . 1.420 
Eggs . ; , . ; . 0.968 
Preserved fruit and vegetables. ; i412 
Canned fruit . . . . 0.440 . 
Dried fruit. ; ; . 230 
Frit juice. . ; O.1S$? 
Vegetables—canned : . ; 0.236 
—frozen . . . 0.355 _ 
Potatoes and onions. . . ; 7 1.276 
Potatoes". . . . . L.b28 . 
Onions 0.148 ; 
Soft drink, ice cream and confectionery 7 4,304 
Soft drink. ; . ; 1.483 
[ce cream. . . 1.041 
Chocolate confectionery . . Log 
Sugar confectionery — , . 0.704 ; 
Oiher food (except meat) . . , . 3.309 
Sugar. . ' . . 0.310 - 
Jams . ; ; ; ; . | O.207 
Honey . . . ; 0.069 
Sandwich spreads . , . . - OL 
Baked beans, canned. ; . 0.060 
Spaghetti, canned . . . 0.060 
Margarine . ; . ; , 0.3f2 
Sauce . ; ; ; ; . 0.153 
Pickles. . ; , . - 0.054 
Sardines . ; . . 0.040 
Herrings, canned , ; . ; 6.034 
Salmon, canned. . . 0.44 
Soup, canned and packet 0,252 
Baby foods . , . 0.160 
Tea. . ; ; ; 0,454 
Coffee . ; . ; . ; O.313 
Cocoa . ; . ' . 0.076 7 
Meat. . ' ; . ; 10.911 
Beef— 
Rib roast . . ee ; 0.705 


(a} The percentage coniribuuons to total mndex aggregate shown-above are based on 
esuimated consumption at or about 1966-67 valued at relevant prices of December quarter 
1963 (See 10, List of items, page 20 } 


34 RETAIL PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES 


LIST OF ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—continued 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE CONTRIBUTION OF THE GROUPS, SUBGROUPS 
AND ITEMS TO THE ToTaL [INDEX AGGREGATE FOR THE Six STATE CAPITAL CITIES 


COMBINED 
Percentage contribution to 
: total index ageregate(a) 
List of items 
Sub-group | Group 
' Trem total {otal 
FooD—-continued 
Meat-—continued 
’ Beel—continued 
Steak-— 
Rump . . ; ; , 0,736 
T-bone . . ; . 0,799 
Blade. . ; . 0.610 
Chuck . ; . . 0.448 
Sausages . . . . . 0,741 
Mince  . ; ; . 0,344 
Corned silverside ; , . 0.500 
Corned brisket . . ; . 0.32] 
Mutton— 
g : . 0.457 
Chops— 
Loin. ; ; . 0.387 
Leg... ; ; ; ; 0.140 
Forequarter . , , ; 0,290 
Lamb— 
Leg . 0.586 
Chops— 
Loin . ; . . 0.413 
Leg ; ; ; ' ; 0.164 
Forequarter . , Lo 0,443 
Pork— 
Le 0.304 
Loin 0.225 
Chops (222 
Processed—- 
Poultry 0.726 
Bacon . . . . 0.816 
Cooked corned beef. . ; O25) 
Frankfurts . ; ; . 0.119 
Canned meat .- . ; ; 0.248 
Other . . . 0.319 
CLOTHING AND DRAPERY. . - . 14.126 
Men's clothing. : : . - a 3,611 a 
Suit. . . . . 0.489 - 
Sports coat . . . 0.277 
Sports trousers. ; , . 0,582 
Pullover and cardigan. . ; 0,280 
Work trousers . . ; 0.214 
Shorts . Loa . . , 6,134 
Overalls . . 0.173 
Shirt, ordinary wear. ; . 0.223 
Shirt, work . . ; . 0.049 
Shirt, sports . . . , 0.406 
Singlets ; ' . ' . 0.130 
Underpants . . , . 0.138 
Pyjamas ; ; ; . 0.148 
Socks . . ' . oo 0.272 
Hat. ; . ; - oe 9.045 
Handkerchief ; ' . 0.10) 


(a) The percentage contributions to total index aggregate shown above are based on 
estimaied consumphion at or about 1966-67 valued at relevant prices of December quarter 
1968. (See 10. List of items, page 20 } . 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


LIST OF ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—conrinued 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE CONTRIBUTION OF THE GROUPS, SUB-GROUPS 
AND [TEMS TO THE TOTAL INDEX AGGREGATE FOR THE SIX STATE CAPITAL CITIES 
COMBINED 


Percentage contribution to 
total index aggregate(a} 
List of items 
Sub-group | Group 


Item total total 
CLOTHING AND DRAPER Y—continued 
Women's clothing. ; ot, - 5.018 
Costume . ; ; . 0.167 . 
Skirt, . . . ; . 0.790 
Overcoat. ; , ; , 0.691 
Raincoat. . ; too. 0.031 
Hats . . . ; . ; 0.144 
Frocks. . . . ; 0.679 
Pullover, cardigan, etc. . . ; 0.656 
Slip ; . . . 0.232 
Undervests . . . ; . 0.070 
Panties, etc. . . ; . 0.264 : - 
Brassiere . . . 0.331 . 7 
Girdk . ; . . . 0.198 
Stockings . ; . . 0.440 
Nighidress ; . . , 0.131 
Pyjamas . . 6.097 
Umbrella . ' . ' 0,022 
Handkerchief ‘ ; ; 0.075 - 
Boys’ clothing . . ; . ; a 0.544 
Knickers. . ' . . 0.081 7 
Jeans . . . ; 0.067 
Shorts . . ; . ; 0.037 
Raincoat . 0.015 
Pullover and cardigan . . ; 0.064 
Shirt. . . . 0.124 
Singlets ; . , . 0.022 
Underpants . . ; 0.029 
Socks . , , . ; . 0,063 
Pyjamas ; ; ; ; ; 0.028 
Swim trunks. . , . 0.014 . 
Girls’ clothing . ; : - 0.803 
Tunic . ; ; ; ; ; 0.169 . 
Overcoat. , . ; {1,086 
Blazer , ; ; 0.046 
Pullover, cardigan, etc. . ; : 0.078 
Frock . ' . . 0.149 a my 
Slip . ; . ; . 6,020 . ' 
Undervests . . . . 0.025 . . 
Panties, etc. . . ; , 0.042 
Pyjamas . ; . . + 0.045 
Socks . , ; . . . |. 0.056 
Stockmgs . ; ; . ; 0.033 ; 
Hats. , , . . 0.054 _ 
Piecegoods, etc. . . . . - 0.836 
Dress materials. . . . 0.519 . 
Nursery squares”. , ; . 0.033 
Knitting wool ; ; . ; 0.284 ; 
Footwear . . . . . 2.5]2 
Men'’s— 
Shoes ; . . . O.7E1 
Slippers. . . ; . 0.07] 
Working boots . , . . 0.114 
Women’s— 
Shoes ; ; ; . . 1.153 
Shippers. . ; mo, 0.189 | 


(a) The percentage contributions to total index aggregaie shown above are based on 
estimated consumption a1 of about 1966-67 valued at relevant prices of December quarter 
1968. (See 10. Lisi of items, page 240} 


RETAIL PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES 


LIST OF {TEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—contimued 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE CONTRIBUTION OF THE GROUPS, SUB-GROUPS 
AND ITEMS TO THE TOTAL INDEX AGGREGATE FOR THE SIX STATE CAPITAL CITIES 
ComBLNED 


Percentage contribution to 
total index aggregate(a) 
List of items 
Sub-group | Group 


Item total total 
CLOTHING AND DRAPERY—continued 
Footwear—continued 
Children’s— 
Boys’ 0.113 
Girls’ ; , 0.096 ; 
Sandshoes, etc. . . 0.095 . 
Household drapery . . . 0,802 
Blankets 0,246 ; 
Bedspread 0.073 
Sheets . 0.116 
Pillow shp 0.057 
Towel . ; ; . ; 0.178 
Table cloth . . . . . 0.033 
Tea towel, ; ; . 0.049 
Plastic sheeting =. . . ; 0.048 
Housing. ; 14,209 
Rent, privately owned dwellings. , _ 5.207 .. 
Houses , . 2.097 - 
Flats. ; 3.115 , 
Rent, povernment owned houses ; 0.901 0.901 
Home ownership. . ; - 8.101 
House price . 3.429 ; 
Local government ‘rates and charges 2.712 
Repairs and maintenance . 1.960 
HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT . oy - 12,490 
Fuel and light . . ; , . - 3.977 i 
Electricity. . . ; ; 2.357 a 
Cas. |.019 
Firewood 1.056 
Kerosene. . J 0.130 
Heating ol . ; ; 0.160 
Briquettes . . : . 0.255 a 
Household appliances , , ; 2.640 
Globe, electric ; ; 0.042 . 
[ron, electric . . . 0.100 
Toaster, electric. . . . 0.048 
Jug, electric . . , , , 0.018 
Fry pan, electric. . , . 0.070 
Mixer, electric . . , 0.073 
Shaver, electric. ' ; . 0.061 
Refrigerator . . : . 0.439 
Washing machine . . , 0.330 
Vacuum cleaner ; . - 0.171 
Stoves. - . . 0.240 
Radio set. ' . . 0.261 
Television set . ; 0,840 , 
Furniture and floor coverings : ; a [ 938 
Kitchen table and chairs , ().2706 ; 
Cupboard unit . . 0.172 
Mattress , . , ' . 0.122 
Bed base, ; . |b 0.069 
Lounge suite . ; ; 0.885 
Carpet. ' . . 0.382 
Lincleum = s . . . , 0.102 


a SESE 
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{a) The percentage contributions to total index ageregate shown above are based on 
eslimated consumption at or about (966-67 valued at relevant prices of December quarter 
1968. (See 10. List of items, page 20 | 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


LIST OF ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—continued 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE CONTRIBUTION OF THE GROUPS, SUB-GROUPS 
AND ITEMS TO THE TOTAL INDEX AGGREGATE FOR THE SIX STATE CAPITAL CITIES 
COMBINED 


Percentage contribution to 
total index aggregate(a) 


List of items 
Sub-group| Group 
ltem total total 


HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT— 


continued 
Other household utensils, sundries and 
stationery . . . ; - 1.844 
Household utensils— 
Cup and saucer . ; , . 0.065 
Dinner plate. ; : 0.044 
Jug . ; . . . ; 0.023 
Tumbler. . , . 0.020 
Mixing bowl =. . ' . 7.020 
Casserole . . . . ; 0.014 
Cutlery. ; : . : 0.070 
Teapot. . . . . 0.022 
Kettle ; . ; . 0.018 
Saucepans. 0,095 
Cake tin 0.011 
Brooms 0.069 
Polishing mop ; O.015 
Gardening and small tools— 
Hammer . 0,025 
‘opade 0.015 
Fork 0.008 
Lawnmower, power 0.145 
Hose . 0.031 
Household sundries— 
Soap, household . , . 0.177 
Soap powder. . L118 
Detergents LO, . 0.358 
Cleanser powder . . . 0.039 
Steel wool, . ; . ; 0.020 
Matches . . . ; ¢.096 
Boot polish . . ' ; 0,024 
Toilet paper. ; 0.116 
Stationery— 
Lead pencil . : : . 6.018 
Pens. ; . ; . 0.041 
Exercise books . . . . 0.061 
Writing pad tj . . : 0.031 
Envelopes. . . ; . 0.035 
Personal requisites and proprietary 
medicines . . ee 2.09] 
Personal requisites— 
Toilet soap . ; : . 0.250 
Toothpaste . . . 0.165 
Shaving cream . . : . ; 
Razor blades. ; ; . 0,242 
Hair creams, etc, . ; ; 
Face powder ' 
Face cream, etc. — . . . 0,297 
Lipstick . 
Taleum powder . 
Deodorant 0.257 
Antiseptic . " 


Sanitary napkins 


(a} The percentage contributions to total index aggregate shown above are based on 
estimated consumption at or about 1966-67 valued at relevant prices of December quarter 
1968, (See 10. List of items, page 20) 
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LIST OF ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX-—-contiwed 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE CONTRIBUTION OF THE GROUPS, SUB-GROUPS 
AND ITEMS TO THE TOTAL INDEX AGGREGATE FOR THE Stx STATE CaPiTaL CITIES 
COMBINED 


Percentage contnbutien to 
total index aggrepgate(q) 


List of items 
. Sub-group| Group 
litem total total 


HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES AND EQuIPMENT— 


continued 
Personal requisites and proprietary 
medicines—continued 
Proprietary medicines— 
Adhesive bandage . . 0.073 
Cough mixtures. . . 0.243 
Cough drops. , . . 0.076 
Fruit salts, , . ; . 0.127 
Aspirin, etc, . , , 0.444 
Ointments. , . . . | 0.051 
Indigestion powder. ; ; 0.06) 
Pilis . . , . 0.135 
MISCELLANEOUS . : oo . vs we 27.927 
Fares ~ . . , . ; . - 2.483 
Train .°. ; ; . 0,989 . - 
Bus and tram . . ] 494 - 
Motonng . , . , ' - 9.143 
Goods— 
Motor car. . ; . 3.381 
Petrol ; ; ; ; . 2.137 
Oi. , . . ; ; 0.153 
Tyres . ; ; 0.338 
Tubes . . ; . . 0.024 
Tyre retreading . . . 0.217 
Battery. ; ; . . 1.136 
Services and charpes— 
Lubrication service. . . 0.128 
Repairs. . , . . 1.587 
Registration . oy, 0.394 
Third party insurance. , ; 0.556 
Driver's licence . ; ; . 1.092 , 
Cigarettes and tobacco .? . 3,580 
igateties . ; . ; , 3.221 a 
Tobacco— 
Cigarette . ; . , ; 0.298 
Pipe . . ; . 0.038 
Cigarette papers. ' ; . . a 
Becr’ P a . . . . - 3.757 
Draught ; ; . 2.332 a 
Bottled ; ; ; . . 1.425 . 
Postal and telephone services. ' a 1.698 
Postage . ; . , ; 0.221 
Telegram. : . . . + | 0039 
Telephone calls. . ; _ 9.350 
Telephone rental . , , .* | 0.488 - 
Radio and television operation . . - 1.137 
Radio and television licence . ; 0.555 - 
Television maintenance . ; ; 0.602 - 
Newspapers and magazines . ; - L.163 
Morning newspapers. . ; 0.455 - 
Evening newspapers , . 0.288 
Sunday newspapers ; : : 0.063 . 
Magazines ; ; . ; 0.357 


(a) The percentage contributions to total index ageregate shawn above are based on 
estimaled consumption at or about 1966-67 valued at relevant prices of December quarter 
1968, (See 10, List of items, page 20 ) 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


LIST OF ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—continued 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE CONTRIBUTION OF THE GROUPS, SUB-GROUPS 
AND ITEMS TO THE TOTAL INDEX AGGREGATE FOR THE 51x STATE CAPITAL CITIES 
COMBINED 


Percentage contribution to 
total index aggregate(a) 





List of items 
Sub-group | Grou 
total 


MISCELLANEOUS—continued 
Oiher services . 
Health— 
Dental— 
Filling . 
Extraction 
Dentures 
Medical— 
Home and surgery visits 
Other doctors’ services 
Insurance fund, retained portion 
Hospital— 
Bed-day . 
Insurance fund, retained portion 
Other—- 
Hairdressing— 
Man’s haircut 
Boy's haircut . 
Woman's-— 
Trim . 
Set, shampoo, etc. 
Permanent wave . 
Drycleaning— 
Suit , . ; 
Sports trousers . 
Sports coat 
Frock 
Skirt 
Overcoat . 
Shoe repairs 
Men's 
Women's . 
Children’s . 
Cinema admission— 
Adult 
Children 


Total 


{a} The percentage contributions 10 total index aggregate shown above are based on 
estimated consumption at or aboul 1966-67 valued ai relevant prices of December quarter 
1968. (See 10. List of items, page 20} 
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Retail price index numbers, 1901 to 1973 


The index numbers shown below are presented as a continuous series, but they give only a broad 
indication of long-term trends in retail price levels, They are derived by linking a number of 
indexes that differ greatly in scope. The successive indexes used are: From 1901 to 1914, the ‘A’ 
Series Retail Price Index; from 1914 to 1946-47, the ‘C’ Series Retail Price Index: from 1946-47 
to 1948-49, a composite of Consumer Price Index Housing Group (partly estimated) and ‘C’ 
Series Index excluding Rent: and from 1948-49 onwards, the Consumer Price Index. 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX NUMBERS 


SX STATE CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED 
(Base: Year 1911 = 100) 


Index Index Index ‘Index 
Year number Year number Year number Year number 

1901 . , L919 fa}. . ; . 394 
] 902 , ; . ; . 449 
1903 439 
1904 435 
1905 443 
1906 459 
eal 471 
1908 469 
1909 472 
1910 483 
91] 502 
1912 St? 
1913 534 
1914 (a) 548 
1915 (a) 564 
1916 (a) 586 
LOL? (a) . 62] 
1918 (a) . 64535 

720 





(a) Novernber 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS: RETAIL PRICE INDEX NUMBERS 4i 


International comparisons: retail price index numbers 


The following tables show index numbers of consumer (retail) prices for various countries, 
Except where otherwise noted, the average prices for the year 1963 are taken as base (= 100.0). 
The figures, which have been taken from the Monthly Bulletin of Siatisties of the Statistical Office 
of the United Nations, show fluctuations in prices in each country, and do not measure relative 
price levels as between the various countries included. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF CONSUMER (RETAIL) PRICES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


(Source: Monthly Buifetin of Statistics of the Statistical Office of the Uniied Nations) 
(Base of each index: Year 1963 = 100.0) 
ALL Groups INDEXES 





~ 2 
Si_| = ~ 6 
Period =| | 3 6 : 
e = = te om “= i 
o 4 - << 
2 | 2 |zé E z| 2/2 
1969 . 119.5] 123.8} 879 16.1 122.2 | 134.1] (135.0 
i970. 124.) | 128.7 11,047 20.5 128.2 | -]44.4~-] 141.9 
1971]. 130.7 | 134.3 | 1268 129.5] . -[34.4 ] (53.2 [-151.7- 
1972. 139.4 | 141.6 | 710.8; 135.7 142.1 160.1 | 163.5 
i973. 152.6 | 151.4 146.0 176.6 
Quarter— 
1972— 
March. . | 137.0} 138.6 | 104.0} 133.1 138.5 | 156.5 | 158.9 
June. . | £38.4 | 140.0 | 107.8 | 134.4 140.3 | 159.7 | 162.8 
September . | 140.3 | 142.6 ]112.6] 137.0 142.9 | 161.0 | 163.9 
December . | 141.9} 145.2) 116.9) 138.4 146.6 7 163.2 ¢166.5 
]973— 
March . . | 144.9] 148.1 141.0 150.7 ) 167.6 | L711 
June. . | 149.7) 150.1 [44] 15.9 | 176.4 | 176.1. 
September 155.1 | 152.2 148.2 159.4 | 81.7 [1774 
December . | 160.7] 155.2 150.9 18).8 
; - |. . 3 g 
: S_|z | = 2 |so8 - = 
Period ae] oy | 2: oe ee = n x25 Zz )Ma iS! 
Ay 
V| 3 ee)221 2) 2s] 2] 2 jesol eb a8! 5 
®| 2 ie4|2e| 2/1 82| 2| 2 |G22/32|55 [es 
1969 127.6] 126.8 | 130.2 | 125.61 107.8 | 119.2 | 126 1) 122.0 L27.2 109.7 | 98.1 
1970 136.0 | 140.2 | 137.2 | 132.5 | 168.1 [-125.4-) 135.07 126.3 - 135.3 |126.8 1100.0 
1971 650.4 | (49.0 | 143.7 [155.6 (010.2 | i133. 7 145.07 134.6 | 100.0 1148.) )f32.3 (101.6 
1972 160.5 | 159.7 | 156.4 | 186.5) 112.5 | 141.7 | 153.7] 143.6 | 106.2 1158.6 |136.6 [104.8 
1975 173.6 156.2 1 L149 148.1 
Quarter— 
1972— 
March 157.7 | 155 3] 147.5 | 075.9 [131.6 | 137.6 | (50.7) 140.5 | 104.2 [154.1 (134.9 1103.9 
June . | 659.6) 158.1) 153.4 7181.8 | 140.6 | 139.6 | 152.5) 142.3 | 605.9 [L570 1136.0 | 1041 
September | 161.3] 161.5 | 160.2 | 197.1 1112.5 | $43.2 | 154.8) 144.2 + 106.6 [159.6 [137.2 [105.0 
December | 163.3 | 163 8 | 163.9 }191.41215.2 | 146.1 | 156.6) 147.6 | 107.6 [163.5 [138.4 [106.2 
I973— 
March .| 167 1] 166.8! 169.1 |186.5}12721 | 150.0 | 159 7] 151.3 | 109.8 | 166.4 {140.3 1108.5 
June 171.7) 170.5 | 181.3 | 194.2 |I31.$ | 183.7 | 162.7) 153.9 | 1100 [170.7 1143.4 5112.5 
September E75.7 | 172.7 | 200.6 [209.8 | [45.5 | [56.5 | 164.8) 156.0 7 115.9 [174.3 [146.6 7118.2 
December | 179.9 163.5 | 123.0 150.0 


(a) Consumer Price fades as converted to base 1963 = 100.0 fb} Rentasnotincluded = {¢) Beginning 1972, new 
index; base’ December 1971 = 1000. = (d@) Beginning March quarter 1969, new indea; base: 1960 = 100. (e) Excluding 
compulsory social insutance and wage lax. (f) Industriaf workers. {2} Beginning i97[, new index, base’ 1966 = 
WO i) All races = (i) White popu auon (7) Beginning I¥71, new index, base year 197] = 1000 (4) Beginning 
S67, new index, buse 1970 = 1OU.0 


Note. Symbol — on each side of an index number (e.g. 95- -) indicates that two series have been linked 
at (or during) that period. — 
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RETAIL PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES 


INDEX NUMBERS OF CONSUMER (RETAIL) PRICES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES—consinued 
(Base of each Index: Year 1963 = 100.0) 
Foop GROUP INDEXES 

















































© 2 on | 8 
Period = = etn is 5 
15 | ag % 0 ss) s x 
Ee /; § | a = = | % z |e 
5 2 23 G8 8.5, c Pa buy 
4 jim jae ob 22 | 2 = \:z 
969. J20.0 | 125.7 | 812 11.0 1i8.4 | 138.7 | 131.8 
970, 125.5 | 130.1) 951 14.2 123.5 1-151 2+} 137.5 
197L . 130.4 | 132.6 [1079 18.5 -128.4— | 169.3 |-143.3- 
1972 . 135.4 | 141.4 (IIL 25.8 136.5 4) 166.5 | 1§2.7 
1973. 156.1 164.9 
Quarter— 
1972— 
March . 133.6 | 137.0 | 103.6 163.0 | 148.7 
June. 133.5 [139.2 | 106.6 166.4 | 151.0 
September 136.4 | 143.0 [113.5 167.3 | 155.5 
cember 138.1 | 146.4 | 116.9 169.3 | 158.1 
1973-— 
March . 144.3 1149.2 107,923 176.3 4 160.3 
June. £52.2 1152.9 107,048 185.6 | 164.0 
September 160.7 | 153.0 119,791 191.2 | (66.0 
Becem ber 167.0 169.3 
é a 
o He a a ° = 
, | et. ls.l8 - =3S| | esl & 
Period = Zim | Zam = woh ns < 
N Pas é F<a Bz! = 
= za | 25 Z eas c<| 33 
Zz a¥|ife < Hao 33| 3 
1969 128.4 142.) 98.0 
L970 136.8 156.1 100.0 
197] [49.2 158.8 102.0 
1972 136.4 194.3 105.1 
[973 174.0 
Quarter— 
1972—- 
March 155.2 06.0 
June . 1156.0 103.3 
September ; 156.3 104.7 
December | 157.9 106.4 
973— 
March. | 164.6 109.4 
June JP RPILS 114.5 
September | 176.5 124.9 


December ; 183.3 





(a2) Consumer Price index (Food Group} as converted 10 base 1963 — 1000 (6) Beginning 1972, new index; 
base: December 1971 = 100.0 (cj) [Including Tobacco (¢@) Beginning March quarter 1969, new index: base. 1960. 
= 100. fe) Industrial werkers, () Beginning I971, new index, base: 1966 = 100 (g) All races = (/t} While 
population. (/) Beginning 1967, new index, base: 1967 = 100.0. {7) Beginning 1971, new index, base: year L971 = 
100.0 For earlier years figures relate to year ended 4 June with base: year 1961-62 = 100.0. (&) Source: Index 
published by TP N-G. Stausucian, {/) Beginning 1967, new index; base L970 — 1000. 


Note. Symbol -— on each side of an index number (e.g. -95-) indicates that two senes have been linked 
at (or during) that period. 
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CHAPTER 2. WHOLESALE PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES 


General 


Two indexes of wholesale prices of basic materials, which are now obsolete, have been compiled 
by the Bureau. These are: (i) The Melbourne Wholesale Price Index and Gi) The Wholesale 
Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index. 

New series of wholesale price index numbers relating to materials used and articles produced 
by defined areas of the economy are being developed. Three such indexes have already been 
published. They are the Price Index of Materials used in Building other than House Building 
(issued April 1969), the Price Index of Materials used in House Building (issued November 1970) 
and the Price Index of Metallic Materials used in the Manufacture of Fabricated Metal Products 
(issued December 1972). Descriptions of and index numbers from these indexes are given on 
pages 44-56, 57-69 and 70-72 respectively. Work continues on the preparation of further 
measures. 

Two special purpose measures, the Price Index of Electrical Installation Materials and Price 
Indexes of Copper Materials used in the Manufacture of Electrical Equipment, are also published 
by the Bureau. 


Melbourne Wholesale Price Index 


An index of Melbourne wholesale prices was first computed in 1912. lt related chiefly to basic 
materials and foods weighted in accordance with consumption in the years immediately precedin g 
that date. Neither the list of items nor the weighting was varied except for some changes in the 
building materials group in 1949. The series has some historical significance as a measure of 
changes 1 in the prices, since the year 1861, of its component items combined in the proportions 
in which they were in common use about the year 1910. A description of the index and a list of 
commodities included in it were published in Labour Report No, 38, 1949, pages 43-5. Index 
numbers up to the year 1961, the last period for which the index was compiled, are shown in 
Labour Report No, 49, page 42. 


Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstufis) Index 


The index related to commodities priced in their primary or basic form wherever possible 
and as nearly as might have been at the point where they first made effective impact on the locai 
price structure. With a few important exceptions, prices were from Melbourne sources, The 
weights were based on estimates of the average annual consumption of the commodities in 
Australia during the period 1928-29 to 1934-35 inclusive. General publication of the index was 
discontinued with the issue of index numbers for the month of December 1970. 

A list of the commodities and other information concerning the Wholesale Price (Basic 
Materials and Foodstuffs) Index is given in Labour Report No. 53, 1967, pages 38-41. 

Last available index numbers for this index were published in Labour Report No. 55, 1970, 
page 45. 


Price Index of Electrical Instaliation Materials 


This special purpose index was introduced in 1964 and index numbers have been published 
from August 1959 to February 1969 on a quarterly basis and thereafter at monthly intervals, 
In addition to tts usé in connection with the Bureau’s constant price estimates in the national 
accounting field, the index is used as the indicator of price change for the Electrical Installation 
Materials group of the Price Index of Materials used in Building other than House Building. 
A description of this index is given in Labour Report No. 56, 1971, pages 44-45. Index numbers 
are shown in the monthly publication Price Index of Electrical Installation Materials (Reference 
No, 9,5}. 


Price Indexes of Copper Materials used in the Manufacture of Electrical Equipment 


This special purpose measure was introduced in December 1972. In addition to constituting 
a further step in the publication of an expanded range of wholesale price indexes, it has been 
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designed to supplement the Price Index of Metallic Materials used in the Manufacture of 
Fabricated Metal Products in providing a replacement for the metals components of the Whole- 
sale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index. A description of this index is given in Labour 
Report No. 57, 1972, pages 75-77. This index has been compiled for each month from July 
1968 and For financial years from 1968-69. Current index numbers are published monthly in 
Price Indexes of Metallic Materials (Reference No 9.10}. 


Price Index of Materials used in Building other than House Building 


I. General 


This index was introduced in April 1969 and relates to the construction of buildings other 
than houses. lt is the first of a series of indexes being prepared as circumstances permit and 
relating to materials used and articles produced by important and defined areas (or ‘sectors’) 
of the economy. . 


2. Scope and composition 

The index measures changes in prices of selected materials used in the construction of buildings 
other than houses and ‘low-rise’ flats (in general, those up to three storeys). 

Its composition is in accordance with the materials usage in actual! building projects which 
were selected as representative for the purpose. The building “use-types” (e.g. office building, 
factory, etc.) directly represented are: 

(i) “High-rise’ flats (in general, those of more than three storeys) 

{ii} Offices 

(iit) Factories 
(iv) Health buildings (i.e. hospitals, nurses’ quarters, clinics, etc.) 

(v) Education buildings (i.e. schools, universities, kindergartens, etc.) 

(vi) Other commercial premises (.e. the building statistics categories of Hotels, Hostels, 

etc.; Shops; and Other business premises). 

The completed values of these types of buildings constituted approximately 86 per cent of 
the completed values of all new buildings other than houses and low-rise flats in the years 1964-65 
to 1966-67 inclusive, Not directly represented are buildings for entertainment and recreation 
purposes, buildings for religious purposes, and the building statistics category ‘Miscellaneous’ 
buildings. 

The index inctudes 72 items, combined tn eleven groups, in addition to an ‘All groups’ index.° 
A special purpose index for All groups excluding Electrical installation materials and Mechanical - 
services Components is also compiled. Some items carry the weights of similar items not directly 
priced, Items are described in terms of fixed specifications with the aim of recording price changes 
for representative materials of constant quality. 

Although the selected materials (or many of them) are also used in house (and low-rise flat} 
building, in building repair, maintenance and alteration work, and in ‘engineering construction’ 
work (e.g. projects such as roads, dams, bridges and the like), the weighting pattern of the index, 
being designed for the specific purpose mentioned in the first paragraph of this part, is not 
applicable to these other activities of the Construction industry. ln addition, since the weights 
are based on an average materials usage over the stated range of building use-types, the index is 
not necessarily applicable to any specific building or any of the separate use-types, 


3. Base period and method of calculation 


The reference base of the index is the year 1966-67 = 100.0, The weighting base corresponds 
broadly with the reference base, but does not exactly coincide because of the nature of the data 
from which the weights were derived. 

The index is a fixed-weights index and is calculated by the method known as ‘the weighted 
arithmetic mean of price relatives’, 


4. Derivation of items and weights 


The items and weights used in the index were derived from reported values of each material 
used in selected representative buildings constructed in or about 1966-67. The selection took 
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account of building use-types and construction characteristics (e.g. type of frame, wall, floor, etc.) 
within use-types. Information of the former was obtained from building statistics, and of the 
latter from an ad hoc survey of approximately 300 buildings. 

The form used to obtain particulars of materials used in each selected building was set out on 
a ‘trades’ basis m the manner employed in a Bill of Quantities, using trades headings broadly 
based on those set oul in the second edition of the Austraiian Standard Method of Measurement 
of Building Works. Under each heading it was required that each material] used in that particular 
phase of building should be specified, together with its value. 

Satisfactory analyses were received for 83 buildings, whose aggregate value was equivalent 
to approximately ten per cent of the value of building (other than house building) completed 
during 1966-67. The data from these analyses were combined to obtain a single list of materials 
and values relating to the sum of all building use-types directly represented in the index. Within 
each use-type the data were combined in accordance with the estimated relative importance of 
buildings of different value sizes, The data for the different use-types were then combined in 
accordance with their relative proportions by value in building commencements in Australia 
over the three years ended June, 1967, The final step was to combine the hundreds of different 
varieties, ete., of materials into index items and to determine groupings thereof, 

Where, as frequently occurred, any particular phase of a building operation was the subject 
of a sub-contract, the supplier of the analysis was asked to obtain particulars of materials used 
from the sub-contractor concerned, or where this was not feasible, to prepare careful estimates 
from his own knowledge of the job. Failing either of these procedures, the total value of the 
sub-contract was requested so that estimates based on an average pattern of materials usage in 
other similar jobs couid be made. 

Special treatment was given to the trades Mechanical Services and Electrical Services. In 
these cases only contract values, types of installations and names of supplying contractors were 
sought from those providing analyses, since they were obviously unable-to detail the materials 
used in these building phases. Necessary data were obtained later from the suppliers of the services, 


§. The weights 


The weighting pattern used in the index is given below, This single weighting pattern, relating 
to the whole of Australia, is applied (with minor exceptions) to local price measures in calculating 
indexes for each State capital city, 

The index for the six State capital cittes combined is a weighted average of individual city 
indexes. The relative weighting of the capitals is in proportion to the estimated value on completion 
of building other than house building in the separate States during the three years ended June, 
1967, 
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PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN BUILDING 
OTHER THAN HOUSE BUILDING 
COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING PATTERN AS AT REFERENCE BASE YEAR: 1966-67 





Percentage contribution of 


Group and item Item to Group te All 
group index | groups index 

|. Concrete mix, cement, sand, etc. «10.41 
Concrete, ready-mixed , , , , . , 80.23 
Cement . - ; . . 8.58 
Sand ' . . ; . ; , . 4.66 
Aparegate , . . ; . . . . . 456 
Lime, , . ; ; ; . . | .97 

2. Cement products. | 3.64 
Asbestos cement sheets. . . , . . . 32.40 
Concrete masonry blocks . . , , . . 32.99 
Pre-cast concrete panels [9.73 

Other pre-cast concrete products (beams, ‘slabs, Pipes and 

fittings} ; 14.88 

3. Bricks, stone, ete. 5.28 
Clay bricks - . 71.64 
Earthenware pipes ‘and Bitings 11.660 
Terrazzo 10.94 
Building stone 5.76 

4. Timber, board and joinery | 11.90 
-Timber—hardwood . ; . ; . , . 27.11 
Timber—sottwood . . ; . ; , . ; 12.93 
Plywood . ; ; . ; . , 9.34 
Hardboard and softboard . , ; . Le, . 442 
Partitions . . . ; . . . 13.71 
Doors, ready made . . ; . ; ; . . 7.07 
Other joinery . . ' . . . ; . . 25.42 

5. Steel and wen products 30.58 
Structural steel ; . ee ; . ; . 47,15 
Reinforcing reds . . ; . . ; ; 11.68 
Reinforcing fabric. ; ; ; . ; ; . 3.85 
Steel doors and frames. ; . ; . 3.69 
Steel window frames. . . . . . "PY 
Steel louvre frames and screens . ; . ; . . }.09 
Steel roller shutters and grilles. \ , . . 1.82 
Steel balustrading =. . , ; ; ; . , 1.70 
Steel angles and sections . , , , . , ; 1.93 
Steel suspended ceilings , . ; ; 1.16 
Galvanised steel decking and cladding 9.11 
Galvanised steel sheet and sheet products . 4,76 
Galvanised steel chainwire partitions and fences . L.ét 
Galvanised steel! wire fabric and ties 0.4 
Steel pipes and fittings 1,99 
Cast iron pipes and other cast iron products 2.36 
Hinges, catches, handles, bolis, etc. ; 2.87 
Nails, screws, etc. , 1.03 

6. Abimuniuin products 6.01 
Aluminium window frames . ; - 59.89 
Aluminium screens, doors, louvres, ete, . ; © «B10 
Aluminium decking and cladding . . : . . 16.72 
Aluminium downpipe-and guttering 6.48 
Aluminium dampcourse and flashing . 4.97 


Aluminium sections and angles . . : : 394 
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PRICE INDEX GF MATERIALS USED IN BUILDING 
OTHER THAN HOUSE BUILDING 


COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING PATTERN AS AT REFERENCE BASE YEAR 
| 66-67—continued 


Percentage contribution of 


Group and ttem ltem to Group to All 
ST OUP index groups index 
7, Other metal products 2.59 
Copper pipes. ; ; 49.11 
Copper sheet and sheet products , , . . 15.43 
Brass pipe fittings =. ; . wa . J ft 16.64 
Taps and valves ; ; : ; ; . , 14.03 
Lead products . , ; . ; ; . ; 4.79 
8. Phambing fixtures 1.19 
Toslet suites and pans ; . . : ; ; ; 29.8! 
Hand basins. ; . ; . ; ; ; 21.66 
Sinks ; ; ; , . ; . . 24.18 
Urinals . . . , . ; . ; . 20.60 
Baths. , . ; . ; . , ; . 3.75 
9. Miscellaneous materials TOG 
Paint , ' ; . . , ; 17.31 
Class ; . . . . 18.82 
Plaster and plaster products . . ; ; ; . 9.46 
Tiles, acoustic . . ; . ; . ; 9.93 
Tiles, ceramic . , ; ; Loe, ; . ; 9.94 
Tiles, vinyl ; ; . : . ; . 4.46 
Plastic sheeting . ; ; . ; : ; 3.10 
Other plastic products —. . . . ' 4.05 
Insulation . ; . ; . . . ; 8.13 
Building paper. . . . | 27 
Bituminous built-up roofing . ; . 2.73 
lO. Electrical installation materiats 8.61 
Conductors. ; . ; . ; , 40.00 
Conduit and accessories. . . ; . 25.00 
Switchboard and switchgear materials ; So, 35,00 
li Mechanical services components 12.70 
Air conditioning ; , . ; . ; . . 59,80 
Heating systems . . . : ; ; . 9.33 
Elevators and escalators. . , . ; ; _ 16.32 
Fire protection installations ' ; . . 14.55 
6. Prices 


(i) Seurces, Price series used relate to specified standards of each commodity and are obtained 
in all State capital cities from representative suppliers of materials used in building. In the main 
they are collected as at the mid-point of the month to which the index refers, or as near thereto 
a§ practicable. However, the indicator-used for the group Electrical installation materials is 
the separate wholesale price index referred to on page 43 of this volume. 

There are some exceptions to the use of loca! prices in the indexes for each State capital city. 
In a few cases where suitable price series are not currently available for an item in a given city, 
imputation is necessary. For each metropolitan area, the whole of the group Electrical installa- 
tion materials and the majority of the items in the group Mechanical services components 
are based on Sydney and Melbourne price series. 

(ii) Point of pricing. The point of pricing adopted for the index is in keeping with sector 
wholesale price index concept. In terms of this concept a ‘nng-fence’ is set up around building 
other than house building. The items to be pnced for index purposes are then those materials 
which are used in building activity within the ring-fence, and the point of pricing is that at which 
the materials cross the ring-fence. in general, this is the price ‘delivered on site’. — 


As ; WHOLESALE PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES 


(i) Special problems. Certain practical problems of classification and measurement arise. 
In the main these involve cases where the manufacturer or wholesaler of a component material 
is also the installer or fixer of the article concerned, In such cases, it is desirable to isolate that 
part of such suppliers’ activities which may be regarded as on-site building. As indicated in (ii) 
above, the required point of pricing is that at which the materials enter this area, However, 
where it has not been possible to obtain a measure of price on the conceptual basis, the nearest 
realistic price available has been taken. 

Discounts also give rise to problems. For the purpose of the index the aim is, of course, 
to determine and use actual! transaction prices as distinct from ‘list’ prices. Hence it 1s necessary 
to seek, in addition to measures of normal trade discounts, measures of ‘special’ or other discounts 
of this nature where these are known to be significant. When the latter have been ascertained their 
effect is reflected in the index, However, because of the varying incidence of these special discounts 
and the manner in which some of them may be applied, it is not always possible to determine or 
measure them for incorporation into the index, The problem is kept under continuing attention, 
and significant changes in special discounts, to the extent that they are. determined, are incor- 
porated in the index This may sometimes be on a partly estimated basis, and may sometimes 
necessitate revisions. . 

Some materials which are supplied to individual] order, such as structural steel, present 
special problems in the measurement of price change. In such cases it has been arranged for 
respondents to calculate and supply prices on the basis of fixed detailed specifications for certain 
jobs deemed representative. 


7. Index numbers 


The index has been compiled for each month from July 1966, and for the financial years from 
1966-67, Index numbers for each State capital city for each group of items and for all groups 
combined are given in the following tables, [n addition, tables showing index numbers for All 
groups and for Al! groups excluding Electrical installation matenals and Mechanical services 
components. for the State capitals separately and combined, have been included. Figures are 
published to one decimal place to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the index 
numbers to the nearest whole number. 

The separate city indexes measure price movements in each State capital city individually. 
They enable comparisons to be drawn between capitals as to differences in degree of price move- 
ment from period to period, but not as to differences in price level. 

In interpreting movements in the index, particularly those from month to month, it should be 
noted that changes frequently occur in an uneven fashion both over time and also, between 
separate capital cities, at the same points of time. Changes in index numbers for individual 
months should not be interpreted in isolation and without reference to changes over longer 
periods. 
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PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN BUILDING OTHER THAN 
HOUSE ‘BUILDING 
ALL GROUPS INDEX NUMBERS—SIX STATE CAPITAL CITIES 


(Base of each index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(a) 


Note. The separate city indexes measure price movements within each city individually. They do not 
compare price levels as between cities. 


State capital cies Weighted 
average of 
Period six State 
sydney | Melbourne| Brisbane | Adelaide | Perth’ | Hobart | capital 
CLILES 





1967-68 , 102.6 107.0 102.3 102.2 
1968-69. 196.5 104.7 195,] 105.6 
1969-70. . . 111.7 108.9 [09.7 110.5 
1970-71. . li6.4 113.3 115.0 115.5 
[97 1-72. . 122.4 1271.3 122.6 123.0 
[972-73 , 127.2 126.3 129.7 128.9 
1970-7 ]-~- 
January 1ta.? tt3.6 tis.) tis.5 
February. . 117.6 114.2 116.5 116.6 
March , . 118.4 115.0 197.2 LvT.7 
April . , 118.8 115.6 17.2 118.2 
May . [18.9 115.8 117.0 118.3 
June . 120.3 116.9 113.2 119.4 
1971-72— 
July. [20.5 . [18.1 119.0 120.2 
August . 121.4 119.1 120.7 121.3 
September , 122.1 119.9 121.1 121.9 
October. . {22.0 ]20.3 21.5 122.1 
November . . }22.4 121.0 171.9 122.6 
December . . 122.5 121.1 ]22.0 122.7 
January y 122.2 [21.4 122.) | 122.9 
February. , 22.7 171.6 ]22.4 123.4 
March . . 123.1 {22.3 124.3 124.2 
April. , 123.2 123. | 24.7 [24.4 
May . . 123.4 [23.5 125.1] 125.9 
June . . . 123.3 123.7 126.4 125 3 
1972-73— 
July. [23.6 128.0 127.6 126.5 123.9 )27.2 125.7 
August . . [23.6 [28.3 b27.7 126.7 ]24.3 127.4 125.9 
September . ; L24 | 128.6 127.9 126.9 124.1 127.4 126.1 
October. [24.6 - 129.2 128.0 127.8 | 24.4 L27.7 126 7 
November . 124.9 129.7 128.6 [28.1] 124.8 127.9 127.0 
December . 126. | 130.2 L28.7 128.7 124.9 128.2 127.8 
January. . 127.2 1305 128.9 129.2 125.9 129.5 123.4 
February. 127.7 131.1 [29.9 130.0 126.0 129.9 129.0 
March ; . 129.3 132.6 [32.8 131.6 128 | 130.6 130.8 
April . , 130.3 | ° 133.8 133.6 132.9 128.9 132.2 131.9 
May . ; . 134.7 135.3 134.7 133.6 129 | 133.0 133.0 
June . . , 133.4 137.4 136.5 135.4 W311 134.9 134.9 
1973-74— ; 
July. , ; 135.1 139.2 138.4 137.4 [32.9 137.2 136.7 
August ; 137.0 140.6 139.9 139.4 136.0 138.4 138.5 
September . , 137.7 141.3 141 1 139.3 1364 138.8 139.2 
October. 138.9 141.5 142 7 139.4 137.0 139.0 140.9 
November . ; 140.0 143.2 145.1 140.8 [38.8 139.6 141.5 
December . . i4i.3 144 3 146.9 142.6 139.4 140.9 142 8 


Sy , 


(a) Figures are shown 10 one decimal place to avoid distortions thal would occur in rounding off the mdex numbers to 
the nearest whole number 


PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN BUILDING OTHER THAN HOUSE BUILDING 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—SYDNEY 


(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0}a) 


Concrete Elecirical 
Period mx. Cemen Bricks. Timber. Stecland | Aluminvwm | Other metal | Plumbing Miscel- | installation | Mechanical Spectral . 
cement, products stome, ¢6, board and iron produc products fixtures laneous materials SeT VICES purpose All groups 
sand, ete jomery products materials {Bb} components | index(+} 
1967-68 . . . ; 102.8 103.0 }04.7 . 104.5 102.2 192.2 105.8 }03.4 [02.0 100.9 101.4 103.0 102.6 
1968-69 . . ; . 105.7 109.0 109.1 109.7 106.6 106.4 108.8 102.9 102.3 102. 1 107.6 106.8 106.5 
1969-70 , . . ; 109.4 [2.7 113.5 113.8 111.0 110.6 130.2 116.1 104.9 112.2 111.8 111.6 if1.? 
» 970-71 . . ; ; 115.5 119.2 11$.2 |. 118.8 b16.2 113.4 124.7 123.3 110.3 110.9 118.9 116.6 116.4 
1971-72 . . ; . 120.0 [29.] 120.3 [24.5 [22.8 120.0 125.5 136.8 L17.7 114.7 J27.5 | 22.4 122.4 
1972—73 . ; ; . 124.9 136.0 [23.6 133.9 124.0 124.8 E348 142.5 ]27.3 120.5 132.2 127.1 127.2 
197 1-72— 
January ‘ ; 120.6 130.5 119.8 123.9 121.7 120.5 124.9 140.3 117.4 $14.3 128.1 E22. 1 122.2 
February. ; 120.5 130.8 120.3 124.8 122.2 120.7 124.9 139.6 118.9 }15.1 128.3 122.6 122.7 
March ; . ; 120.2 130.8 120.3 125.9 123.2 120.7 [25,2 139.6 118.9 115.4 128.5 123.1 123.1 
April . , . ; [19.8 133.0 120.3 $26.2 123.1 121.0 1276.1 '| 139.0 118.9 113.5 123.6 23.2 [23.2 
May . ; ; 118.8 133.1 120.3 126.1 123.1 121.0 ] 26. | 145.2 119.4 Hy.l 129.1 123.2 123.4 
June . . ; LV7.2 133.5 120.7 126.3 122.7 121.6 127.1 144.1 119.5 Li7.2 129.3 123.0 123.3 
1972~73— ; 
July 116.2 [33.6 120.5 126.8 122.6 121.7 127.8 142.1 122.5 117.6 130.6 [23.1 123.6 
August ' . 115.1 133.6 J2].1 127.4 122.5 122.] 127.8 141.8 [22.5 b17.8 130.8 123.1 123.6 
September . . . 116.5 133.6 123.3 127.8 [22.4 123.2 128.0 |* 141.4 123.3 117.8 130.8 123.7 124.1 
October ; . 1£5.5 135.5 123.3 [30.2 122.4 123.4 128.0 I41.4 124.9 1E8.] 132.2 124.1] 124.6 
November . 113.9 135.7 123.8 131.8 122.6 123.6 [28.0 |, 1404 i25.7 it9.0 [32.7 124.3 124.9 
December 122.0 135.7 123.8 133.3 122.7 123.6 128.0 141.3 127.3 319.4 ] 32.4 125.8 126.1 
January ; ; ' 130.0 136.0 (25.9 [33.6 E23.1 [24.2 [28.9 F41.3 127.3 J19.7 132.6 127.1] 27.2 
February. ; - 131.6 136.5 123.9 134.2 123.5 124.4 131.7 141.4 127.7 [20.1 132.3 127.8 127.7 
March ; . . 131.6 136.6 123.8 137.8 125.2 125.8 140.9 142.4 130.9 ]21.0 132.2 129.7 129.3 
April . ; . ; 131.6 137.2 124.8 139.2 125.8 128.0 146.2 142.9 131.0 [24.4 132.4 130.6 130.3 
May . ; ; ; 138.0 137.2 124.8 139.9 126.7 128.4 148.9 143.0 132.3 125.3 132.9 132.2 131.7 
June. . . ; E373 140.3 125.7 144.7 1238.6 128.7 153.8 149.6 135.7 125.7 135.0 134.0 133.4 
1973-74— 
July. ; , ; 136.5 140.7 127.1 148.8 129.9 130.2 157.9 130.5 132.0 [29.7 136.7 135.4 135.1 
Agust ; . . 135.3 144.3) | * (28.2 152.9 131.2 130.4 170.2 154.4 132.0 136.2 136.6 137.1 137.0 
September . ; ; 136.5 i443 128.2 135.8 132.4 133.8 167.1 154.4 132.1 133.6 137.0 138.3 37.7 
October : . . 136.0 144.6 139.5 156.0 133.8 133.8 166,3 134.4 134.] 133.0 137.4 139.7 138.9 
November . ; ; 135.7 ]44,9 139.5 137.0 136.2 133.8 °) 167] 154.4 134.6 135.5 137.6 140.9 140.0 
December 136.4 145.6 145.1 159.9 137.4 133.8 167.6 154.4 134.9 136.5 138.3 142.3 141.3 





(a) Figures are shown Lo one decimal place to avoid distortions that would occur m rounding off the ndex numbers to the nearest whole number. — (b) The Price Index of Electrical Installation 
Materials is used as the indicator for this group, = (c} Alb groups excluding Ejectrecal installation materials and Mechanical services components 


OS 
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PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN BUILDING OTHER THAN HOUSE BUILDING 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—MELEBOURNE 


(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(a) 


Concrete ; Electncal ; 
Period mK, Cemeni Bricks. Timbers, Steel and) | Afuminmm | Othe: metal | Plumbing Miscel- installation | Mechanical Special 
cement, products stort, ¢tc board and iron products producis Axiures laneous materials Services rpose All groups 
sand. ¢ic junery products materials ib} components ; index(c) 
1967-68 . ; ; ; 99.9 i0F.O 102.4 100.8 102.4 100.9 105.8 102.4 102.8 100.9 101.4 101.8 101.7 
1968-69 , , . . 101.4 103.1 | . 7.3 104.0 106.2 104.0 106.7 | -103.4 194.3 192.1 108.0 104.8 105.0 
1969-70 , aos ; 104.4 103.5 110.5 LO?.8 110.4 108.7 [24.1 111.8 106.4 J]2.2 112.1 109.1. 109.8 
970-71 . . . . 111.9 115.1 115.8 113.4 116.0 Wd 20.8 121.6 1i0.2 110.9 119.4 114.8 115.1 
[oF l-72 , ; ; ; 124.9 (22.6 123.0 : 118.7 128.4 125.0 118.6 136.4 £15.5 114.7 128.0 124.2 123.9 
1972-73 . . ; ; 129.6 133.4 130.8 [27.7 136.4 134.5 123.1 149.8 123.6 120.5 132.8 132.1 131.2 
1971-72— 
January . . . 126.6 121.8 125.4 118.5 126.9 £26.0 118.4 138.5 114.5 114.3 128.7 [24.0 123.7 
February . ; ; 127.9 123.0 125.2 118.5 127.7 136.1 118.7 138.5 115.1 115.1 128.9 124.6 124.3 
March wo , [28.4 124.3 125.1 118.9 136.0 126.1 1i8.8 138.5 | 13.5 E15.4 E29. 1 ]25.7 125.2 
April . , 128.2 126.7 125.4 119.5 131.0 126.3 118.9 138.6 113.9 115.5 I29.2 126.3 125.7 
May 128.4" 127.8 125.6 L198 131.6 126.8 149.) 146.4 116.7 Vi7.4 129.6 126.9 126.4 
June 128.0 127.8 125.5 120.3 133.5 28.5 119.2 146.5 119.5 117.2 130. ] E23. 1 [27.4 
1972—-73— . 1 
July. ' ; 129.3 130.1 i25.7 122.] 133.4 128.6 120.1 146.5 119.8 EV?.6 [3.1 128.6 128.0 
August ; . ; 129.0 130.2 126.6 122.3 |. 133.8 130.4 120.1 146.5 119.8 117.8 E31.3 129.0 128.3 
sepiember ; . 129.5 130.5 126.6 122.6 134.2 30.4 120.1 146.5 120.7 117.8 131.4 129.4 [28.6 
October , . , 129.3 131.6 126.6 122.9 134.7 131.9 120.! 146.5 ]21.9 118.1 132.8 129.8 129.2 
November . , ; 129.3 131.6 126.8 124.6 134.9 132.8 120.1] 146.5 121.9 119.0 133.3 130.3 129.7 
December . . ; 129.3 131.9 129.6 124.9 135.6 [33.3 120.] 146.5 123.1 119.4 133.0 130.9 [30.2 
January . . ; 129.3 132.2 129.6 126.4 135.7 133.8 [19.4 146.6 123.1 LU9.7 133.2 131.2 130.5 
February. a 129.1 132.2 131.0 129.1 )35.7 134.5 119.6 147.0 125.6 120.) 132.9 132.0 131.1 
March ; ; . 129.0 137.3 132.4 130.3 £338.0 136.7 124.9 153.9 125.7 121.0 132.8 133.8 132.6 
April . ; ; . . 130.4 )37.7 132.5 131.7 [38.7 139.4 128.5 154.9 126.1 124.4 133.0 134.9 133.8 
May . ; ' ; 130.4 37.9 140.9 134.6 140.2 139.7 128.5 156.] 127.3 f25.3 133.6 136.7 133.3 _ 
June. ; ; . _ 130.8 138.0 141.1 140.8 142.1 142.0 135.4 160.5 127.6 425.7 135.7 139.0 137.4 
1973-74-- 
July. ; . ; 131.2 139.5 142.9 143.3 143.0 143.3 145.8 162.] 129.6 129.7 )37.4 140.5 139,32 
August ; ; . 131.8 139.7 ]44,2 143.4 144.2 143.6 155.1] 162.2 140.5 136.2 137.3 141.6 [40.6 
September . , . 132.0 139.7 144.2 146.2 146.8 143.5 147.7 162.6 130.4 [33.6 137.7 142.3 141.3 
October. ; . 132.0 139.9 144.2 146.9 |47.] 143.5 148.6 162.6 130.4 133.0 138.1] 143.0 141.5 
November . ; ; 132.0 139.9 144.2 143.7 (50.1 [46.1] 152.7 163.3 130.8 135.5 138.3 144.9 143.2 
December  . ; ; (32.3 139.9 145.3 153.9 [50.9 146.1] 154.0 163.3 131.2 136.5 139.0 146.0 144,3 





(a) Figures are shown 10 one decimal place to avoud distortions that would cceur in rounding off Lhe index numbers to the nearest whole number, (6) The Price Index of Electrical [nstaklation 
Matenals is used as the indicator for this group = {¢} All groups excluding Electrical installation matertals and Mechanical services components 
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PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN BUILDING OTHER THAN HOUSE BUILDING 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—BRISBANE 


(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(a) 
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(5) The Price Index of Elecirical installation 


{c) All groups excluding Etectnica! installation materials and Mechanical services components 


{a} Figures are shown to one decimal place 10 avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the index numbers to the nearest whole number 


Materials is used as the indicator for this group 


PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN BUILDING OTHER THAN HOUSE BUILDING 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—ADELAIDE 


Concrei 
1X. 
Period cement 
sand. lc 
]967-68 . . ; . [O1.2 
1968-69 | . . }045.3 
1969-70 . . . 107.9 
1970-71. ; 109.7 
971-72 , . ; . 119.3 
1972-73 | . . |. 127.2 
197 i-727— 
January 121.1 
February ; ; 121.3 
March . . (71.3 
April . . 122.5 
ay 1272.9 
June 124,3 
]972-73-— 
July. . L24.6 
August . ' . [25.2 
September . 125.2 
October 175.3 
Novem ber 125.7 
December 128.5 
January [28.5 
February 128.5 
March 128.5 
April . 128.6 
May 128.6 
June 128.7 
J973-74— 
July 529.0 
AUZUSt [28.9 
September . $29.0 
October 129.0 
November 129.0 
December 129.7 


(a) Figures are shown to one decimal place to averd distortions that would oceur 10 rounding off the index numbers io the nearest whole number, 


Matenals is used as the indicator for this group 


Bricks. 


sone, etc 


1O1 104.6 
07.6 108.7? 
112.5 13.5 
1£8.8 121.3 
127.0 130.0 
[37.8 140.3 
128.0 131.7 
[23.0 [32.2 
128.2 132.2 
129.7 132.2 
130.4 132.2 
130.5 132.2 
133.9 137.8 
133.9 137.8 
[33.9 137.8 
135.3 137.8 
135.3 138.3 
135.9 138.3 
137.6 140.6 
139.3 142.3 
139.5 142.8 
142.8 142.8 
142.9 142.8 
143.6 [44,1 
[43.6 144.4 
146.6 145.0 
147.2 145.0 
ba7.2 145.0 
147.2 145.0 
147.3 147.6 


(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100 O(a) 
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22.7 
123.3 
123.5 
123.5 
123.7 
[23.7 


123.7 
123.7 
126.8 
135.7 
135.9 
138.2 


145.4 
[56.6 
153.0 
152 9 
149.5 
137.8 


Plumbing 


fixtures 


ee ee ee ee eee 
Wr Er hah 
tay Be Lak a =] 


BYRaESS 


Miscel- 


laneous 
materials 


Elecirival 

installation | Mechanical Special All groups 

maienials SeTViCeS purpose 

id} components | index(c) 

100.9 101.4 102 0 101.8 
102 1 107.7 }04 4 F05.0 
}J2 2 111.7 103.7 109.4 
110.9 118.9 [13.4 113.9 
1147 127.5 122.8 122.7 
170.5 132.3 130.4 129.8 
114.3 128.2 122.9 122.8 
118.1 128.4 123.9 124.9 
113.4 128.6 124.1 123.9 
E15.5 128.6 124.7 [24.4 
117.1 129, ] 125.7 125.4 
117.2 1279.4 126.2 125.8 
117.6 130.6 126.8 126.5 
[17.8 130.8 127.0 126.7 
117.8 130.8 127.2 [26.9 
LVS. 132.3 128.1 127.8 
119.0 132.8 128.3 28.1] 
L19.4 132.5 129.) $28.7 
119.7 132.6 129.7 }29.2 
120.4 132.3 30.7 130.0 
121.0 132.1 132.7 131.6 
[24.4 )32.4 133.9 132.9 
[25.3 132.8 134.6 133.6 
[25.7 135.0 136.6 135.4 
129.7 136.7 138.3 137.4 
136.2 [36.6 140.2 139.4 
133.6 137.0 14.4 139.3 
133.0 ba7.4 140.4 139.4 
135.5 137.7 [41.9 140).8 
F36.5 138.3 143.9 142.6 


(>) The Price Index of Elecurical Installation 


(cy All groups excluding Elecincal installation matenals and Mechanical services Components, 
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PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN BUILDING OTHER THAN HOUSE BUILDING 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—PERTH 


(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100,0)(a) 


Concrete Electrical 

Period mix, Cement Bricks, Timber. Siceland | Alumimium | Other metal | Plumbing Mistel- mstallauon | Mechanical Special |. ail groups 
cement, producis | sione,eic | board and Iron products producis fixtures laneous materials Services purpose 
sand, ¢lc, jomery produc materials ib) components index(c) 








102.7 100.9 10].4 102.2 102.0 


1967-68 . ; ' 100.6 104.3 103.0 104.1 101,7 99,7 103.7 101.7 
1968-69 . wo, ; 101.4 108.1 106.2 108.0 104.2 101.8 106.4 103.4 163.9 102.1 107.5 104.6 104.7 
1969-70 . . . . 102.8 I1t.3 111.4 114.3 107.1 192.6 127.0 110.8 107.8 112.2 111.5 108.1 108.9 
1970-7] . . ; ; 107.0 118.3 119.0 1135.4 112.9 105.2 LI7.4 112.7 111.8 110.9 118.7 112.7 113.3 
1971-72 | . ; 113.6 119.8 128.8 119.6 125.1] 115.0 Li4.4 118.3) |. 119.2 114.7 127,3 121.0 121.3 
1972-73 . . ; ; 118.4 127.5 133.3 126.4 ]29.2 118.2 118.4 127.1 125.6 20.5 132.0 126.0 126.3 
197]-72— 
January 116.2 119.5 130.4 119.8 123.5 116.6 114.7 119.9 119.9 114.3 128.0 121.1 121.4 
February 116.2 119.5 130.4 119.4 123.9 [16.6 114.7 19.9 120.2 115.1 128.2 }21.2 121.6 
March 116.2 119.5 130.4 119.4 [26.2 116.4 114.8 119.9 120.8 115.4 128.4 122.1 122.3 
April . 116.2 121.2 130.4 [20.8 27.7 116.4 114.7 121.6 £20.8 H15.5 128.5 123.0 123.1 
May . 116.5 [21.2 [30.4 120.8 [28.2 116.4 114.7 123.0 121.1 1tF.1 128.9 [23.3 123.5 
June . 116.4 124.2 130.4 121.6 [28.2 117.4 114.9 125.0 [21.4 ]h7.2 129.4 $23.5 123.7 
1972-73— 
July 116.4 121.2 130.4 122.6. | 127.8.) 115.9 115.4 125.6 122,2 117.6 130.4 123.5 123.9 
August ; ; ; 116.4 126.9 130.4 122.7 128.0 115.9 115.5 125.6 122.1 117.8 130.6 123.9 124.2 
September . ; ; 1 £6.4 126.9 130.4 122.8 127.5 115.9 115.5 125.6 123.0 117.8 130.5 [23.8 124.1 
October ; ; 116.3 128.2 130.4 E22.8 127.7 115.9 115.5 126.2 123.1] 118.1 132.0 123.9 124.4 
November . 116.3 128.2 130.4 122.8 128.2 116.5 115.5 126.4 123.6 119.0 132.5 124.2 124.8 
December 116.3 128.2 130.4 [23.2 128.3 116.35 115.7 126.6 ]24.] 119.4 132.2 124.4 124.9 
January . . ; 120.5 128.3 135.4 123.4 128.4 116.5 113.7 126.7 125.7 119.7 132.4 123.5 125.9 
February ; ; 120.5 128.3 135.4 123.4 128.4 116.7 116.1 ]27.4 127.0 120.1 132.1 125.6 126.0 
March . . 120.5 128.3 136.4 130.7 130.8 24.7 118.5 128.2 127.9 121.0 131.9 128.3 ; 128.1 
April . ; . ; 120.5 128.6 36.4 [31.9 131.0 122.3 123.3 128.2 128.5 124.4 132.2 128.8 128.9 
May . ; . ; 120.5 128.6 136.6 131.9 131.1 122.1 125.6 [28.2 129.2 125.3 132.6 129.0 129.1 
June. . . ; 120.5 128.6 136.8 138.9 133.0 122.8 128.4 130.0 130.2 125.7 134.8 135.1 131.3 
1973-74— - 
July. tee ; 120.8 128.6 [36.8 142.2 135.0 123.2 134.2 130.0 130.6 129.7 136.5 [32.6 132,9 
August . ; ; 120.8 138.5 139.0 142.9 140.6 123.2 144.3 132.9 131.3 136,2 136.4 136.0 136.0 
September . ; . 120.8 138.7 L443 43.3 M415 122.9 142.0 133.2 [31.0 133.6 136.8 136.7 E36.4 
October . . . 120.8 138.7 144.3 143.9 143.3 122.9 141.5 133.4 | ° 131.5 133.0 137.3 137.4 137.0 
November . ; r 120.8 138.7 144.3 146.4 146.8 [22.9 146.1 133.6 131.5 135.5 137.5. 139.3 [38.8 
December. . 120.8 138.7 144.3 149.1 147.9 122.9 146.7 133.6 131.5 136.5 138.2 140.2 139.6 


(a) Figures are shown to one decimal place to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off Che index numbers 10 the nearest whole number. (4) The Price Index of Electrical Installation 
Nfaterials is used as the indicator for this group — (¢) All groups excluding Electrncal installation materials and Mechanical services components. 
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Period 


]967-68 . 
1968-69 . 
1969-70 . 
1970-71 . 
E97I-72 . 
972-73. 


9? 1-72— 


1972-73— 
July 
August 
September . 
October . 
November . 
December 


January 
February 
March 

- April . 
May . 
June 


1973-74— 
July 
AUZUST ; 
september . 
October ; 
November . 
December 


PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN BUILDING OTHER THAN HOUSE BUILDING 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—HOBART 


Concrete 
LX. 
cement, 
sarkd. ec 





Cement 
products 


100.4 
103.8 
107.1 
£2.38 
123.7 
138.4 


120.3 
123.5 
127.5 
131.7 
133.1 
137.8 


137.8 


138.4 | 


138.4 
138.4 
138.4 
138.4 


138.4 
‘138.4 
138.4 
138.4 
138.6 
138.6 


145.2 
146.0 
146.0 
147.9 
147.9 
147.9 


Bricks, 
stone, ett 


(Base of each Index. Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(a} 


i 


Timber. 


ard and 


jouiery 


101.7" 


Sieel and 
ren 
products 


102.5 





Aluminium | Other mesial | Plumbing Miscel- 
products products Bxtures lanzous 
matesials 


Electrical 


mstallation | Mechanwal 


materials 


(5) 


100.9 
102.1 
L12.2 
116.9 


SEPVICeSs 
components 


101.4 
107.7 


Special 
purpose 
indexiic} 


02.6 
195.0 


All groups 


102.3 
105.1 
109.7 
113.0 
122.6 
129.7 


122.) 
122.4 
124.3 
[24.7 
125.1 
126.5 


127.2 
127.4 
127.4 
127.7 
127.9 
128.2 


129.5 
129.9 
130.6 
132.2 
133.0 
134.9 


137.2 
138.4 
138.8 
139.0 
139.6 
140.9 


(a) Figures are shown to one decimal place to avord distortions that would occur In rounding off the andex numbers tothe nearest whele number. (&) The Price Index of Elecirieal installation 
Materials is used as the indicater for this group. (¢) All groups excluding Electrical installation materials and Mechanical services components 
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PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN BUILDING OTHER THAN HOUSE BUILDING 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF SEX STATE CAPITAL CITIES 


(Base of each index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0}(a) 


7 SSS SS 5 SSS SSS SSS” SS SS” SS = 





Concrete c Brick Timbe Sitel and | Al Oth 1] Plumb Mi I vation hlech | 5 I 
Penod cement, | products |sioneete | boardand | uon | products | products. | fixtures” | ieneous | “materials | services | purpose | 1! sroups 
sand, ¢t¢ poinery products materials ib) camponenis | mwdexte) 
1967-68 , 102.2 103.7 103.0 102.3 101.4 105.9 102.8 102.3 100.9 101.4 102.4 102.2 
1968-69 . 106.8 108.2 107.2 ‘| 106.] 103.9 106.8 103.3 103.2 102.1 [07.7 105.6 105.6 
1969-70 . l11.? 112.6 111.2 110.3 107.4 [26.3 113.7 105.8 112.2 111.8 10.1 110.5 
}970-71 . _ 148.0 118.6 117.0 115.4 113.0 [21.4 121.3 110.3 110.9 119.0 115.4 115.5 
1971-72. 126.1 [24,2 ]23.4 125.4 119.3 120.6 134.3 116.9 114.7 127.7 123.1 123.0 
1972-73 , 135.0 130.1 132.9 130.3 125.4 126.4 143.4 124.5 120.5 132.4 129.3 128.9 
1971-72— 
January 126.3 125.1] 122.8 124.2 [20.1 [20.4 136.9 116.6 114.3 128.3 ]22.9 ]22.49 
February [27,] [25.3 ]23.9 )24.7 [20.2 120.4 136.6 117.5 114.1 128.5 123.5 123.4 
March 127.4 [25.3 (24.5 126.7 120.7 120.5 136.6 117.7? 115.4 128.7 124.4 b24.2 
April 129.8 125.4 124.9 l27.2 |20.4 120.9 136.5 17.7 115.5 128.8 124.3 124.5 
May 130.5 125.4 125.3 127.5 120.5 121.0 143.0 118.4 117.! 129.2 ]25,] 125.0 
June 130.3 125.7 [25.8 128.0 121.4 }2].4 ]42.5 119.6 117.2 129.7 125.5 123.3 
)972-73— 
July 131.9 1226.35 |. 127.1 127.9 }21.4 ]22.0 141.9 120.8 117.6 130.7 125.8 125.7 
August [32.3 127.0 127.5 128.0 [22.3 122.0 141.8 120.7 117.8 130.9 125.9 125.9 
September . 132.4 127.8 127.8 ]28.] 122.9 }22.1 141.5 121.6 117.8 130.9 126.3 126.1 
October |33.9 [28.1 128.9 128.5 123.6 }22.1 141.6 }22.4 118.1 132.4 [26.7 126.7 
November . 134.0 [28.4 139.0 128.9 |23.9 122.1] ' 141.7 122.9 119.0 ]32.9 127.0 127.0 | 
December 34,1] (29.3 130.9 129.2 124.1 122.1 141.7 )24.1 119.4 132.6 127.9 127.8 
January E345 130.1 [35.9 129.4 124.5 1271.9 141.8 [24.1 119.7 132.7 128.7 128.4 
February [35.] 130.7 133.2 129.7 124.9 123.4 ]42.0 125.4 120.1 ]32.5 129.5 129.0 
March 136.9 131.2 )36.5 132.0 j27.5 179.3 148.1 127.3 121.0 132.3 131.6 130.8 
April . 137.6 132.1 137.9 132.8 $29.2 134.0 145.5 127.6 124.4 132.5 132.5 131.9 
May . 137.7 134.6 139.3 133.7 129.6 135.6 145.2 128.5 125.3 133.0 133.9 133.0 
June. 139.2 }335.3 144.0 135.7 130.7 140.1] 151.3 [28.5 125.7 134.1 135.9 134.9 
1973-74——- 
July 140.1 [36.6 147.6 137.0 132.1] 147.1 152.46 129.2 129.7 136.9 -t37.5 136.7 
August , 142.9 137.7 149 8 138.7 132.5 157.9 154.9 129.8 136.2 136.7 [39.1 138.5 
September . 143.3 [38.6 1$2.] 140.2 133.8 154.1 155.1 129.9 £33.6 137.2 140.1 139.2 
October 143.5 143.7 152.5 [41.1 133.8 154.8 155.3 136.8 133.0 137.6 - I41.2 140.0 
November . 143.9 143.3 153.9 144.2 [34.6 156.0 155.5 Kin 135.5 37.8 }42.7 141.5 
December 144,5 [47.2 157.9 145.4 134.8 157.4 155.4 131.6 136.5 138.5 144.2 142.8 





(a) Figures are shown to one decimal place to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the index numbers tothe nearest whole number (6) The Price Index of Electrical Installation 
Materials is used as the indacater for this group. — (c} All groups excluding Electrical installation materials and Mechanical services components. 
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Price Index of Materials used in House Building 


1. General 


This index, relating to materials used in house building, was introduced in November 1970. 
It is the second in the series of indexes referred to in ‘1. General’ of the description of the Price 
index of Materials used in Building other than House Building and is complementary to that 
index. 


2. Scope and composition 


The index measures changes in prices of selected materials used in the construction of houses. 
Its composition is in accordance with the usage of materials in actual houses which were selected 
as representative for the purpose. The index does not purport to represent buildings of any kind 
other than houses. The house building construction types included are those whose outer walls 
are mainly of brick, brick veneer, timber or asbestos cement sheeting. 

The following numbers of items are included in the lists for the respective State capital cities; 
Melbourne, Adelaide and Hobart, 50; Sydney, 50, but vinyl floor tiles are not included in the 
item elsewhere described as “Ceramic and vinyl floor tiles’; Brisbane, 49 (heating systems not 
included}; and Perth, 51 (building stone and silica—lime bricks included but plaster board not 
included). In all cases the selection of materials was based on local usage. Items are combined in 
eleven groups in addition to the ‘All groups’ index. Some items carry the weight of similar items 
not directly priced, They are described in terms of fixed specifications with the aim of recording 
price changes for representative materials of constant quality, 


3. Base period and method of calculation 


_ In the interest of uniformity and ease of use, the reference base of the index is the year 
1966-67 = 100.0, the same as that used for the Price Index of Materials used in Building other 
than House Building. However, because of the later time at which the weighting source data 
were collected, the weighting base approximates more closely to the year 1968-69. 

The index is a fixed weights index and is calculated by the methed known as ‘the weighted 
arithmetic mean of price relatives’, 


4, Derivation of items and weights 


The items and weights used in the index weré derived from reported values of each material 
used in selected representative houses constructed in or about 1965-69 in each State capital city, 
The selection took account, withm the four major construction types, of a range of characteristics 
of these houses—e.g. internal partitions, windows, roofing, etc., as well as whether such things 
as paths and fences were included in the job. Information of this nature was obtained from an 
ad hoc survey of some 250 house builders from whom data regarding approximately 900 houses 
representative of their operations were obtained, The survey was conducted im all State capital 
cities, 

The analysis form used to obtain particulars of materials used m each subsequently selected 
house building was set out on a ‘trades’ basis as in a Bill of Quantities, using trades headings 
broadly based on those set out in the second edition of the Australian Standard Method of 
Measurement of Building Works. (The Institute of Quantity Surveyors (Aust.) and The Master 
Builders’ Federation of Australia; March, 1963), Under each heading it was required that each 
material used in that particular phase of building should be specified, together with its value, 

Satisfactory analyses of materials used were received for 114 house buildings, this number 
being spread over all six State capital cities. Data obtained in each capital were used to construct 
for that city its own list of items and its individual weighting pattern, As a first step for each 
State capital city, the many different varieties, etc., of materials reported were classified into index 
items, and groupings thereof determined. The values of each material used as obtained from 
analyses of houses of each of the four major construction types (brick, brick veneer, timber, 
asbestos cement sheeting} were then combined for each city according to survey results to give 
construction-type usage patterns. Next, these were amalgamated to produce weighting patterns 
for the respective cities. The amalgamation was in accordance with the relative importance of 
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each construction type in each given State capital city as indicated by statistics of the value of 
houses completed in the city in 1968-69, (For practical reasons these two weighting operations 
were in fact carried out as one), The weighting pattern then derived for the weighted average of 
the six State capital cities is an aggregation of the individual city patterns, the weight given to 
each item being proportional to its estimated importance in materials usage in houses completed 
of the types specified in the six capital cities in 1968-69, In that year the four major construction 
types mentioned above constituted more than ninety-nine per cent of all house building in the 
six capitals for which indexes have been prepared, 

The materials-used analyses obtained in the respective State capitals did not always include 
sufficient varieties of houses to give adequate coverage of the range of different types shown by the 
survey to have been built. Some imputation was therefore necessary. Where this was done the 
materials usage values shown in the analyses were adjusted as appropriate. The major instance of 
imputation was the use of analyses for houses with asbestos cement outer walls, collected only 
in Sydney, in relation to other State capitals. 

Where, as frequently occurred, any particular phase of a building operation was the subject 
of a sub-contract, the supplier of the analysis was asked to obtain particulars of materials used 
(rom the sub-contractor concerned, or where this was not feasible, to prepare careful estimates 
from his own knowledge of the job. Failing both of these procedures, the total value of the sub- 
contract was requested so that estimates based on an average pattern of materials usage in other 
similar jobs could be made, 

The Price Index of Materials used in Building other than House Building uses as the indicator 
for the Electrical installation materials group the Price Index of Electrical Installation Materials. 
That index cannot appropriately be so used in relation to house building. It has therefore been 
necessary to set up new collections of prices in each State capital for representative items of 
materials used in electrical installation in house building. 


5. The weights ; ; 


The group and ttem weights used in the index for each State capital city are given on pages 
60 61 The pattern resulting from their aggregation over the six State capitals is also shown. 
Each State capital city has an individual weighting pattern which reflects the difference in the 
estimated relative importance of given items as between cities. The weighting pattern for each 
capital city is applied to local price measures in calculating indexes for that city. 


G. Prices 


(i} Sources. Price series used relate to specified standards of each commodity and are obtained 
in all State capital cities from representative suppliers of materials used in house building. In the 
main they are collected as at the mid-point of the month to which the index refers, or as near 
thereto as practicable. 


(ii} Point of pricing, The point of pricing adopted for the index is in keeping with sector 
wholesule price index concept. In terms of this concept a ‘ring—fence’ is set up around house 
building. The items to be priced for index purposes are then those materials which are used in 
building activity within the ring—fence, and the point of pricing is that at which the materials cross 
the ring—fence. In general, this is the price ‘delivered on site’, 


(it) Specia’ problems, Certain practical problems of classification and measurement arise. 
In the main these involve cases where the manufacturer or wholesaler of a component material 
is also the installer or fixer of the article concerned, In such cases, it is desirable to isolate that 
part of such suppliers’ activities which may be regarded as on-site building. As indicated in (ii) 
above, the required point of pricing is that at which the materials enter this area. However, where 
it has not been possible to obtain a measure of price on this basis, the nearest realistic price 
available has been taken. 

Discounts also give rise to problems. For the purpose of the index the atm is, of course, to 
determine and use actual transaction prices as distinct from ‘list’ prices. Hence it is necessary to 
seek, in addition to measures of normal trade discounts, measures of *special’ or other discounts 
of this nature where these are known to be significant. When the latter have been ascertained 
their effect is reflected in the index. However, because of the varying incidence of these special 
discounts and the manner in which some of them may be applied, it is not always possible to 
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determine or measure them for incorporation into the index. The problem is kept under con- 
linuing attention, and significant changes in special discounts to the extent that they are deter- 
mined, are incorporated in the index, This may soihetimes be on a partly estimated basis, and 
muy sometimes necessitate revisions. 


7. Index numbers _ 


The index has been compiled for each month from July 1966 and for the financial years from 
1966-67. Index numbers for each group of items and for all groups combined are given in the 
tables on pages 62-69 for each State capital ciry and for the six capital cities combined. In 
addition, a table showing All groups mdex numbers for the State capital cities separately and 
in combination has been included. Figures are published to one decimal place to avoid distor- 
trons thai would occur in rounding off the index numbers to the nearest whole number. 

The separate city indexes measure price movements within each capital city individually, 
They enable comparisons to be drawn between capitals as to differences in degree of price 
movement from period to period, but not as to differences in price level, 

In interpreting movements in the index, particularly those from month to month, it should 
be noted that changes frequently occur in an uneven fashion both over time and also, between 
separate capital cities, at the same points of time. Changes in index numbers for individual 
months should not be interpreted in isolation and without reference to changes over longer 
periods, 


PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING PATTERN AS AT REFERENCE BASE YEAR: 1966-67 


Percentage contribution of (i) Item to group index, {ii} Group to All groups index 


Group and item 


l. Concrete mix, cement and sand 


Concrete, ready-mrxed . 
Cement . 
Sand 


2. Cement products 


3. Clay bricks, tiles, etc. 


Asbestos cement sheets . 
Concrete tiles 

Concrete masonry blocks 
Other cement products . 


Clay bricks . 
Terracotta tiles 
Earthenware pipes and fittings 


4, Timber, board and jomery « 


Hardwood 
Softwood. 
Plywood and board 
Doors and frames . 
Windows and frames 
Cupboards, etc. 


5. Steel products 


Stee] beams, sections and angles 
Reinforcing steel ; 
Stee] Dalustrading . 

Galvanised steel sheet, decking, etc. 


Galvanised steel downpipe and guttering . 


Galvanised stee] pipes and fittings . 
Hinges, catches, handles, etc. . 
Nails, screws, etc. . 


Six State 
capital cities 


5.24 


438,23 


4.63 


10.48 


37.78 


35.29 


8.03 


8.13 


14.85 


35.52 


6.67 


7,94 


16.44 


6.07 


B2.92 
12.07 
5.01 


7.25 


7.01 


7.49 


5,73 


12.85 


36.16 


09 
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PRICE [INDEX OF MATERIALS-USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 


COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING PATTERN AS AT REFERENCE BASE YEAR: 


Percentage contnBution of (7) Item to group mdex, Gi) Group to All groups index 


Group and item 


. Other metal products 


Aluminium windows, doors, etc. 
Copper pipes and fittings 

Taps and valves 

Latchsets and locksets 


. Plumbing fixtures, ete. 


Toilet suites . 
Hand basins. 
Sinks . 

Wash troughs 
Baths . 
Shower screens 


. Efecrrical insiallation materials 


Cable . 
Switches, switch plugs ‘and lamphotders 
‘Switchboards 


. dustafled appliances 


Stoves . 
Hot water services. 
Heating systems 


. Plaster and plaster products 


Fibrous plaster sheet and products - 
Plaster board . . 
Hard plaster. 


. Miscellaneous materials 


Paint . 

Glass . 

Ceramic wall tiles . 
Ceramic and vinyl floor tiles 
Plastic pipes and fittings 
Adhesives 

Insulation and building paper 
Silica-lime bricks . 

Building stone 


1966-67—continued 


Pe fete fate tots jw to foto fa 


7.25 


3.95 


1.53 


4.43 


7.48 


6.47 


1.66 


FAS 


8.17 


1.8] 


4.26 


5.09 


9.02 


7.24 


3.42 


b.37 


4.20 


4.19 


7.43 


7.89 


4.59 


1.76 


4.01 


9.64 


7.93 


1.61 


6.98 


4.99 


Six State 
capital cies 


(ii) 
7.20 


1.63 


5.64 
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PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
ALL GROUPS INDEX NUMBERS—SIX STATE CAPITAL CITIES 


(Base of each Index. Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(a) 











/ ‘State capital cities Weighted 
——$<——____-——— average of 
Period six State 

Sydney | Melbourne |Brisbane | Adelaide | Perth Hobart | caprtal 
cts 





1967-68 . 103.4 191.3 103.4 102.1 104.0 101.8 (02.7 
1968-69 . 109.3 103.6 105.6 107.0 105.9 104.1 106.3 
1969-70. ; ; 115.2 107.2 109.4 112.4 110.3 107.7 110.9 
1970-71. ; . 119.8 112.3 115.2 116.7 113.9 114.3 105.7 
1S71-72. , ; 126.1 118.9 124.8 124.8 $21.1 120.7 122.7 
t972-73. 135.6 126.5 133.8 (34.8 126.9 130.8 131.1 
1970-71— 
January. ; 119.5 112.1 113.6 113.7 114.8 113.4 bI5.3 
February . 120.9 115.1 118.2 La7.1 115.0 117.9 hi7.5 
March . [22.2 115.9 118.9 119.4 116 | 1V7.5 118.6 
April . , 122.8 116.2 L19.2 119.9 116.8 1h 7.6 119.1 
May . . 122.9 1164 119.2 120.7 117.1 117.5 119.3 
June . . . 123.2 116.6 119.5 121.9 117.7 117.8 1E9.6 
197 1-72— 
July. -. . 123.4 h16.7 120.1 121.2 118.2 118.3 119.9 
August Looe (24.1 Li6.8 120.4 121.8 118.6 1185 120.3 
September . . 124.8 1i7.3 121.3 122 5 1V9.5 118.9 121.0 
October. . 125.3 117.8 122.0 122.9 119.5 119.4 121.4 
November . . (25.6 118.0 [23.4 [24,3 120.9 1{9.9 122.0 
December . . 126.2 18.6 123.4 [24.7 121.1 120.0 [22.5 
January. ' 126.0 119.0 123.7 124.7 121.5 120.2 122.7 
February . 126.4 119.2 128.3 1255 1215 120.8 123.5 
March (26.8 119.7 [28.4 126.4 121.8 121.9 123.9 
April 127.9 120.6 128.5 126.8 123.1 122.2 124.8 
May 123.1 121.1] 128.8 127.8 123.4 122.5 425.2 
June 128.0 121.6 129.2 128.3 123.6 126.3 125.5 
1972-73— 
July. . . 128.7 J 22.6 130.8 129.9 124.3 127.1 126.5 
August , . 128.9 122.7 131.2 130.1 124 3 27.2 126.6 
September . 129.6 123.0 p31.8 130.8 124.5 127.2 (27.1 
October . 133.2 123.2 131.8 131.3 124.7 127.2 128.4 
November . . 133.3 124. ] bal.7 131.5 124.8 [27.3 128.7 
December . 134.8 125.0 $31.9 133.6 124.8 128.5 129.7 
January. . 135.1 125.8 132.2 134.4 126.4 132.8 130.5 
February. 136.2 127.5 132.7 136.6 426.6 133.2 131.6 
March . . 139.3 128.3 136.4 137.7 128.9 133.8 133.7 
April. ; . 41.2 129.7 137.4 138.7 [29.9 134.3 135.1 
May . ; , 141.7 131.6 137.9 140.2 130.4 134.5 136.2 
June . . . 144.7 1349 139.3 141.9 132.7 136.0 [38.8 
1973-74— 
July. . 146.7 137.6 143.4 145.9 133.8 L378 141.3 
AUBUST . . 149.2 138.9 145.0 147.8 135.4 138.9 143.1 
Seprember - 152.3 140.2 146.0 149.4 136 5 139.6 144.9 
October. . 154.6 140.2 [47.2 149.5 137.3 139.7 145.9 
November . . [$4.2 [41.8 [47.8 150.9 [38 5 [40.4 {46.9 


December . . 137.0 E45.0 (50.1 155 2 139.7 144.4 149.4 





(2) Figures are shown to one decimal place to avoid distortions that would occur im rounding off the index numbers to 
the nearest whole number. 


PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—SYDNEY 
(Base of each Index. Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(4) 


































Concrete Electrical] . Plaster 
mix, Cement Clay Timber, Other wistal- | Installed and Miscel- All 
Period cement | products | bricks, | board and metal lation |appilances| plaster | laneous | groups 
and sand tiles, etc. | joinery products materials products | materials 
[967-68 . . 193.0 102.2 101.5 ]02.2 103.4 
]968-69 =, . ; 107,0 108.2 101.5 103.7 109.3 
1969-70 . . 111.9 191.6 103.7 106.7 115.2 
1970-71. . TE9.3 124.7 168.3 1i2.4 1i98 
1971-72, . . 125.1 135.1 118.6 116.7 126.1 
1972-73, ta 134.2 145.4 120.6 126.6 135.6 
“1971-72— 
January . ; . 125.6 138.7 L195 131.0 129. | 119.3 129.5 120.5 115.3 120.2 116.3 126.0 
February . . [26.3 138.7 120,2 131.2 130.1 119.3 123.7 120.5 116.9 120.3 117.4 | 126.4 
March . . . 1275.9 139.0 120.2 131.8 433.4 119.3 128.7 120.5 116.6 120.3 b17.4 126.8 
April, ; ; 125.7 141.2 120.2 133.6 137.1 120.1 129.5 j21.9 [16.0 120.3 117.4 127.9 
ay . . . 124.6 141.2 120.5 133.5 137.1 120.1 134.5 124.1 116.0 129.3 117.4 128.1 
June . ; , 120.7 141.2 120.7 133.6 137.3 122.1 132.5 24.4 |. 116.0 120.3 117.5 128.0 
|972-73.— 
July 119.9 141.2 $19.7 134.9 138.7 ]22.9 HN.3 124.1 114.4 120.3 121.8 128.7 
August . bl?.2 141.2 120.4 135.5 138.7 123.9 1308 124.1 114.4 120.3 E219 128.9 
September 117.9 14] .2 123.0 135.8 138.8 124.4 129.3 124.1 114.4 120.3 124.0 129.6 
October ; 134.3 143.5 "123.0 142.) 138.9 125.4 ]299 124. | 114.4 120.4 124.8 133.2 
November 134.8 142.7 123.0 142.3 139.2 | 25.7 129.8 124.1 114.4 120.4 125.0 133.3 
December 135.6 142.7 123.9 145.5 139.2 125.6 136.3 124.) 114.7 120.8 125.7 134.8 
January . . . 136.0 142.8 123.9 [46.] [39.3 125.6 [30.5 }24.] 14.7 120.3 125.8 135.1 
February , . 138.6 149.8 123.9 147.0 139.3 127.2 [30.8 124.1 13.2 120.8 126.8 136.2 
March . . ; 144.5 149.7 -123,9 152.4 142.8 132.4 131.7 124 } 1132 120.8 129.2 | 1393 
April . , 143.6 149.8 124.8 155.3 145.5 [35.2 132.2 [31.6 113.2 120.8 ‘1297 f4].2 
ay . . . 143.6 [50.7 124.8 156.4 [46.0 136.0 132.4 132 6 113.2 $20.8 131.8 141.7 
June o.--., ; 143.7 151.0 125.8 162.8 146.6 137.8 136.3 132.6 113.2 120.8 132.2 }44.7 
1973-74— 
July . . . 144.7 151.6 128,45 165.2 148.2 140.6 138.1 135.6 117.4 120.9 132.4 146.7 
August . . . 144.3 152.6 129.3 169.0 b50.9 146.1 1424 142.9 118.4 121.1 132.9 ]49.2 
September. . 144.5 152.5 129.3 [77.2 151.1 145.2 142.4 140.2 148.4 i21.] 132.9 152.3 
October . ; . 144.9 152.6 139.2 179.4 150.8 145.2 142.6 139 4 LES | 21.5 133.4 154.6 
November. . 144.5 152.6 139.2 I8G0.2 152.8 145.3 142 6 142.0 | 119.6 E21.5 134.2 155.2 
120 0 121.5 134.6 157.0 


December ; . $45.4 }52.7 144.4 182.3 153.8 146.2 1426 144.5 
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(a) Figures are shown to one decimal place to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the index numbers to the nearese whole number 


PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
_ GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—MELBOURNE 
(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(a) 





Concrete Electrical Plaster 
mtx, Cement Clay Timber, Steel Other | Plumbing! instal- | Installed and Miscel- All 
Period cement | products | bricks, | board and | products | metal fixtures, lation |apphances | pilaster laneous | groups 
and sand _ | tiles, etc. | joinery products etc. materials products ; matenals 
1967-68 , . 100.0 104.0 102.4 99.6 101.5 104.1 100.9 103.4 100.0 102.0 103.2 101.3 
1968-69 —. . . Jo Wn 108.2 | 107.7. 101.5 104.8 107.1 101.6 105.3 99.9 103.8 E047 103.6 
1969-70. , 103.3 118.8 110.9 103.8 140.3 112.0 103.1 116.6 101.8 106.0 107.5 107.2 
1S70-71 . . 110.4 129.9 115.7 109.2 143.9 114.0 110.9 1k4.7 102.7 111.6 114.4 112.3 
IS7I-F2 . , 122.0 138.2 123,5 - 114.5 126.4 119.4 120.5 119.6 104.3 119.2 116.5 118.9 
1972-73 ; . 127.2 141.5 132.0 125.3 135.3 124.8 131.2 125.3 106.8 120.4 124.7 $26.5 
[97 1-72— 
January . ; ; 124.4 138.5 126.2 113.9 125.0 119.8 120.8 119.7 103.8 120.3 116.0 119.0 
February ; , 125.2 138.7 126.0 113.9 125.7 120.9 121.2 119.7 103.8 126.3 116.3 119.2 
March . . : 125.4 139. 125.9 114.7 128.7 120.5 121.2 119.7 104.0 [20.3 116.3 119.7 
April. . , 125.6 139.8 126.2 115.8 131.6 120.5 123.8 120.9 103.5 120.3 116.4 120.6 
May ; ; ; 1253.6 140.0 126.4 116.0 1348 120.5 [28.7 123.4 106.1 120.3 118.6 {21.1 
June. . , 125.7 140.0 126.3 116.7 132.] 120.6 128.9 123.4 106.3 120.3 120.3 121.6 
1972-73— 
July Done , 126.9 140.4 126.2 118.8 13[.8 122.5 128.9 123.4 106.1 120.4 120.7 [22.6 
August . ; , 126.3 140.5 27.2 H19.0 131.8 121.6 128.9 123.4 106.0 120.4 120.8 ]22.7 
September , 126.9 140.4 J27.1 119.3 132.1 122.4 128.9 123.4 106.0 120.4 122.2 123.0 
October . , “b27.0 140.8 127.2 119.5 132.4 122.8 128.9 123.4 106.0 120.4 123.0 123.2 
November ; 126.9 140.8 127.5 121.7 132.4 123.5 129.1 123.4 106.0 120.4 122.5 24.1 
December . ; 127.0 140.9 130.7 22,2 134.1 124.9 )29.2 123.4 }07.3 120.4 .| 124.1 125.0 
January . ; . 127.0 141.2 130.7 ]24.4 135.1 123.6 129.2 123.4 107.1 120.4 124.1 125.8 
February , , 127.2 141.3 132.4 127.5 135.] 123.2 |- 130.2 123.4 107.1 120.5 127.9 127.5 
March. . . 127.4 142.5 134.0 128.] 138.2 125.3 134.4 [23.4 107.1 120.5 125.6 [28.3 
April. , , 127.8 142.9 [34.3 130.5 138.8 127.8 134.4 130.4 107.1 120.5 127.b * 129.7 
ay ; . | 1277 142.9 142.9 132.5 140.5 127.4 135.0 31.4 107.1 120.5 128.9 131.6 
June, ; . [27.8 142.8 143.3 139.7 141.6 132.6 137.8 131.4 107.5 120.5 129.4 134.9 
1973-74— 
July . ; 128.1 [51.2 [45.2 141.9 143,9 138.9 140.9 134.8 107.8 120.7 131.9 137.6 
August . , , 128.7 153.3 146.8 142.0 147.7 143.5 141.9 142.4 110.3 120.8 133.0 138.9 
September —. . 129,5 153.4 - 146.8 145.6 147.5 141.6 142.7 0.4 |. 110.5 120.8 133.2 140.2 
October. ° . ; 128.9 153.4 146.8 145.6 148.3 141.8 142.7 )40.3 £10. 120.8 133.2 140.2 
November. . 128.9 153.4 146.8 148.8 149.3 143.4 143.6 142.1 111.8 120.8 133.9 141.8 
December ; . 130.0 153.4 148.1 155.8 150.5 146.3 143.6 143.2 112.6 121.1 134.2 145.0 


(o} Figures are shown to one decimal place to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the mdex numbers to the nearest whole number 
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PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—BRISBANE 


(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(a) 


Concrete Electrical Plaster | 
Tix, Cement Clay Timber, Steel Other | Plumbing! instal- | Installed and Miscel-_ 
Period cement | products | bricks, | board and | products | metal fixtures, lation |appliances| plaster | laneous 
and sand tiles, etc. | jounery products etc. materials products | materials 
1967-68 =. . . 100.8 100.9 104.2 105.7 102.2 103.5 ~ 101.3 102.8 93.3 101.0 103.7 
1968-69 =. 100.6 103.8 + 107.5 109.5 103.5 102.9 101.7 106.0 97.0 101.6 104.9 
_ 1969-70 — , . 105.0 107.0 113.9 114.0 107.7 102.9 109.4 115.8 L00,7 ]03.6 105.2 
970-71 . . 113.1 114.5 121.3 - 123.8 112.4 93.6 114.5 115.7 100.3 106.8 106.6 
I97i-72 . 118.9 127.0 131.1 135.6. 123.9 110.6 122.8 21.4 | 98.6 11.8 LN? 
1972-73 . 116.5 141.7 137.8 150.2 133.0 115.8 129.0 127.2 94,2 112.7 116.0 
]97]-72— . 
January . ; ; 122.4 123.9 133.0 131.8 121.9 111.7 124.3 121.9 100.7 113.2 112.5 
February . . [23.8 133.1 133.0 141.4 122.8 111.7 124.3 121.9 100.7 113.8 12.7 
March . . 23.8 133.1 133.1 141.3 126.] 111.7 [23.8 121.9 ]00.7 Eb2.8 112.7 
April. . . [23.8 135.0 133.1 l41.4 127.9 111.4 125.1 121.9 04.4 112.8 112.5 
May . . ; 123.8 [35.0 133.4 144.8 128.2 Ll 1.4 127.7 123.8 93,5 1k2.8 112.5 
June . . . 120.5 135.1 133.4 142.0 128.3 113.4 127.7 123.8 93.5 112.8 115.3 
1972-73— 
July 117.6 136.2 133.4 146.8 128.8 113.4 127.7 124.9 93.5 112.8 14,1] 
August . 116.6 136.1 136.5 147.3 129.3 113.4 [28.3 $24.9 93.5 112.8 113.4 
September ; . [16.6 138.6 136.5 147.3 130.1 114.1 128.3 124.9 93.5 112.8 115.5 
October . . . 112.8 139.8 136.7 147.3 130.7 114.1 128.3 124.9 93.5 12.8 115.6 
November . . 109.9 139.8 137.1 147.3 130.5 114.4 128.3 124.9 93.5 112.8 115.9 
December 11.5 139.9 b3a7.3 147.3 131.4 114.5 128.3 124.9 94.0 112.8 116.2 
January . Hii.1 142.4 137.3 147.4 133.1 1144 128.3 124.9 94,5 112.4 Lid,? 
February 117.1 142.5 137.3 147.8 133.3 114.4 E28.3 125.9 94.5 112.5 114.7 
March . . . 117.1 143.0 137.3 155.6 135.3 118.7 129.4 125.9 94.5 112.8 118.0 
April . . 107.1 144.7 140.5 156.1 - 137.6 119.0 [29.4 133.5 94.5 112.8 118.0 
ay . . 123.3 144.7 141.6 156.1 137.6 119.6 130.1 133.5 95.1. 113.0 "118.0 
June ]26.7 152.3 142.2 156.6 138.6 120.0 133.4 j; $33.5 96.0 112.3 118.1 
1973-74— 
July . . 126.3 152.4 142.8 166.2 140.4 123.5 }35.5 136.3 97.7 112.3 118.5 
August . , , 123.8 }52.8 142.8 167.5 143.4 128.7 139.5 143.5 102.0 113.6 }19.3 
September . , ]24.6 152.7 147.7 167.8 143.3 133.3 139.5 141.7 107.0 113.6 119.3 
October . . . 134.0 152.9 150.4 168.2 144.7 134.9 141.2 139.7 102.8 bb3.5 119.6 
November . . 136.0. 153.0 152.1 168.5 144.9 134.7 141.2 142.7 104.4 113.5 120.9 
December . 136.2 153.6 135.7 [72.5 148.5 135.2 140.3 143.3 106.3 113.7 }22.] 
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(2) Figures are shown to ove decimal place to avaid distortions that would gccur in rounding off the index numbers to the nearest whole number. 


PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—ADELAIDE’ 


(Base of each Index; Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(a} 





Concrete tf. Electrical Plaster 
max, Cement Clay Timber, Steel Other | Plumbing | tinstal- | Installed and Miscel- All 
Period cement | products | bricks, | board and | products metal fixtures, lation fapphances | plaster laneous groups 
and sand tiles, etc.|  joimery products etc. materials } products | materials 
1967-68 ; . 100.4 101.5 104.3 101.9 103.5 103.1 101.7 104.0 99,7 100.0 101.6 102.4 
[968-69 =. . ; [05.3 106.0 109.0 110.3 196.2 102.5 101.4 106.0 99.7 100.4 195.6 107.0 
1969-70, . . 108.2 109.5 113.5 116.9 111.0 109.7 9.6 117.3 103.8 GL .2 112.1 112.4 
970-7) 2, ; 110.0 120.3 I21.1 119.9 116.4 His 117.5 b14.7 105.9 104.8 113.8 116.7 
WOVI-72Z—— . . 119.1 127.9 128.6 127.5 128.9 122.3 127.7 118.8 110.2 15.1 119.6 124.3 
1972-73, . . 127.5 135.0 137.4 142.3 136.2 128.8 135.4 124.4 $12.3 118.9 129.1 134.8 
IS7I-72— : 
January . . . 121.0 124.7 130.2 126.7 128.0 123.2 ]28.6 118.9 110.8 L15,3 119.5 ]24.7 
February . . 1 121.3 132.9 130.2 126.7 128.5 123.2. 128.6 118.9 L11.0 118.5 JE¢.3 125.5 
March . ; . 121.3 132.9 } 30.2 129.5 128.7 [22.3 28.6 118.9 111.0 118.5 119.5 [26.4 
April. . , 122.6 133.5 130.2 129.5 131.9 |22.3 128.6 118.9 110.6 118.5 19.8 126.8 
May ; ; ; [22.7 133.5 }30.2 [30.2 [33.4 122.3 134.3 122.5 111.5 118.7 124.7 127.8 
June . ; ; 123.9 133.5 | 130.2 132.0 133.4 [24.8 134.3 122.5 1.5 118.7 125.0. 128.8 
1972-73— ‘ 
July , . . 124.6 134.1 136.0 132.7 133.4 124.5 133.8 122.5 b10.5 118.7 125.0 129.9 
August . ; ; 125.1 134.1 136.0 132.9 133.4 125.9 133.8 122.5 111.4 118.8 125.0 130.1 
September . 125.1 [34.1 136.0 134.6 134.4 [25.0 133.9 ]22.5 111.4 118.8 125.4 130.8 
October . . , [25.5 134.7 136.0 135.4 134.6 125.7 133.9 122.5 1h 1.4 148.8 126.3 131.3 
November. , 126.1 134.7 136.0 135.5 134.7 [26.4 133.9 122.5 111.6 118.8 127.5 131.5 
December... . 129.0 {34,7 136.0 140.5 134.7 (26.9 133.9 122.5 112.3 118.8 128.0 133.6 
January . . ; 129.0 135.3 138.4 141.6 134.9 126.9 133.9 122.5 112.4 118.8 128.0 }34.4 
February . . 129.0 135.3 138.6 146.5 135.3 126.9 133.9 122.5 112.4 118.9 [32.4 136.6 
March . , . 129.0 135.3 [39,2 147.7 138.2 131.6 137.8 122.5 112.1 118.9 132.5 137.7 
Aprit . ; 129.0 135.9 139.2 148.9 140.1 135.2 137.6 129.3 112.8 118.9 132.5 138.7 
May . . . 129.0 133.9 139.2 154.3 140.2 135.2 137.8 130.3 114.3 49.0 133.1 140.8 
June , ; . 129.3 136.3 139.6 156.4 140.8 136.5 141.0 130.3 114.3 119.6 133.8 141.9 
1973-74-— 
July . . ; 129.8 150.3 139.9 161.7 142.7 143.7 144.1 133.9 117.6 119.6 134.1 145.9 
August . ; . 129.8 151.0 139.9 164.5 146.3 148.0 144.2 142.1 18.2 119.6 137.0 -147.8 
September , 130.1 151.0 [39.9 169.4 146.0 146.4 144.2 136.8 [19.4 119.6 136.8 149.4 
October . . ; 130.2 151.0 139.9 169.6 146.2 146.4 144,4 138.7 119.6 119.6 136.8 149.5 
November . 130.2 151.0 139.9 173.2 148.3 145.4 144.4 L411 119.7 119.6 136.9 150.9 
December ; p31.4 151.0 143.4 181.8: E51.4 148.) 144.5 142.2 120.2 12b.5 138.0 155.2 
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(a) Figures are shown 0 one decimal place to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the index numbers to the nearest whole number. 


PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—PERTH 


(Base of each index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(a) 





Concrete Electrical Plaster 
TIX, Cement Clay Timber, Steel Other | Plumbimg| instal- | Installed and Miscel- All 
Pertod cement | products ; bricks, } board and | products metal fixcures, lation jappliances| plaster | laneous | groups 
and sand - tiles, etc.| jomery products etc. materials products | materials 
1967-68. ; . 102.3 104.5 103.5 105.8 191.6 105.3 101.3 103.3 101.4 103.0 193.5 104.0 
1968-69 = . ; 102.8 106.5 106.2 107.5 106.2 107.5 102.7 105.2 101.1 107.4 104.7 105.9 
1969-70 ; ; 105.3 109.1 E114: H1.i 116.8 118.4 108.1 145.1 102.6 — 109.4 107.7 110.3 
970-71. . . 110.6 113.8 118.5 115.5 115.5 115.4 109.0 115.5 192.8 109.8 110.2 113.9 
71-72, . ; LE7.2 121.9 129.5 | 120.3 128.3 119.7 114.6 120.7 107.5 110.6 117.7 121.1 
1972-73, , . 121.7 127.7 135.1 126.9 136.6 124.8 121.9 128.1 110.7 113.3 126.7 126.9 
1971-72— 
January . 11.7 120.5 131.3 129.0 126.8 120.9 116.0 121.4 108.0 110.1 118.8 121.5 
February 119.7 120.5 131.3 120.7 128.0 120.9 116.0 121.4 108.5 110.1 118.8 121.5 
March . ; tig.7 120.5 31.3 b20,7 129.8 120.8 116.0 121.4 108.6 111.6 119.8 121.8 
April o.oo: ; 119.7 . 125.9 131.7 122.6 133.8 120.4 117.8 121.4 $08.6 111.6 119.9 123.1 
ay : 119.9 125.9 131.7 122.6 134.9 120.4 119.7 123.9 108.3 111.6 120.4 123.4 
June 119.9 125.9 131.7 122.8 134.9 121.4 119.8 123.9 108.3 111.6 120.9 123.6 
1972-73— 
July ; 119.9 125,9 131.7 123.9 135.1 122.0 120.0 123.9 111.0 111.6 123.] 124.3 
August . 119.9 126.2 31.7 123.9 135.0 122.3 120.0 123.9 111.1 L116 123.1 124.3 
September ; 119.9 126.2 131.7 124.1 [35.0 122.3 120.0 123.9 HIE. Hilt 124.6 24.5 
October . . . 119.3 126.9 [31.7 24.1 134.8 122.5 121.0 123.9 lid. 113.3 124.6 124.7 
November. . 119.3 126.9 131.7 124.2 133.1 122.7 }21.2 123.9 110.2 113.3 125.3 124.8 
December 119.3 126.9 “134.7 124.3 135.3 123.0 121.4 123.9 110.9 113.3 125.4 124.8 
January . ; ; 123.7 127.2 137.4 124.5 135.4 123.0 121.9 127.6 110.3 113.3 126.3 126.4 
February ; ; 123.7 127.2 137.4 124.5 135.4 123.5 122.2 127.6 110.6 113.3 127.8 126.6 
March . . ; 123.7 127.7 | 138.8 129.5 139.0 126.0 123.3 127.6 110.6 113.3 128.8 128.9 
April. ; . 123.7 130.4 138.8 130.7 139,2 128.4 123.3 137.1 110.3" 113.3 129.3 129.9 
May . ; . 123.7 130.4 138.9 131.4 139.5 130.2 123.3 137.1 110.6 514.4 130.5 130.4 
June ; . ; 123.7 130.4 139.7 b37.2 140.5 132.0 125.5 137.1 110.6 114.6 [31.5 132.7 
1973-74— 
July ; ; . 123.6 130.4 139.7 139.6 141.5 135.8 125.6 137.9 111.6 115.0 131.7 133.8 
August . . : 123.6 130.8 14i,9 140.0 143.7 142.2 127.4 148.4 112.1 115, ° 132.7 135.4 
September ; 123.6 130.8 147.5 141.2 143.7 141.2 127.4 145.0 112.9 115.0 132.3 136.5 
October . ; ; 123.6 136.2 | 147.7 141.2 145.1 ° | 14. 128.0 146.3 115.2 115.0 133.0 137.3 
November. ; 123.6 136.3 147.7 144.0 149.1 143.1 128.4 147.4 115.2 115.0 133.0 138.5 
December ; ; 123.6 136.3 147.7 146,2 151.0 145.4 128.6 147.4 113.2 115.0 134.9 |- 139.7 


(a) Figures are shown to one decimal place to avoid distortions that would cccur in rounding off the index numbers to the nearest whole number. 
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PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—HOBART 


(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(a)} 


Concrete . Electrical Piaster 
mix, Cement Clay Timber, Steel Other | Plumbing) instal | Instafled and Miscel- All 
Period cement: | products [| bricks, | board and | products! metal fixtures, lation |appliances| plaster laneous groups 
and sand tiles, etc.| joinery products ete. materials products | matertals 
1967-68 . . 104.8 100.9 104.6 100.8 100.9 103.3 101.9 103.5 10d). 1 100.2 102.3 101.8 
1968-69 . . 108.0 105.3 [09.6 102.8 104.0 102.5 104.5 105.9 99.9 104.6 103. 104.1] 
[969-70 . ; 109. | 1tO.4 [t1.7 105.4 110.4 108.3 115.8 118.2 100.9 105.3 110.0 107.7 
1970-71 —. . . 116.0 114.6 120.6 113.9 116.5 113.7 J23.8 115.9 J02,5 108.1 115.5 114.3 
971-72 . ; 123.6 124.2 123.8 120.3 129.2 117.1 132.8 120.9 105.8 113.5 123.3 120.7 
1972-73, . ; 130.7 137.2 [40.2 14.6 135.9 118.1 136.8 126.0 — 107.6 114.2 132.5 130.8 
1971-72— ; 
January . ; . 120.8 123.1] 121.9 120.0 128.2 117.1: 134.2 121.0 105.2 114.1 123.9 120.2 
February . ; 12714 124.2 126.1 120.0 129.2 ba7.1 134.4 121.0 106.0 114.] ]23.9 120.8 
March . , ; 129.4 125.3 J26.1 120.0 133.1 117.1 134.4 121.0 106.5 114.1 123.9 121.9 
April. . . 129.4 127.4 126.1 120.0 133.8 118.2 135.2 121.5 107.0 114.1 123.9 [22.2 
ay. . ; 129.5 128.0 [26.1 120.0 133.7 118.2 136.2 123.9 107.2 414.2 127.8 122.5 
June. . ; 129.5 136.1] 131.1 127.0 133.8 137.5 139.7 123.9 107,2 14.2 - |] 127.9 126.3 
1972-73.— 
July . . . 129.5 136.1 131.1 [29.1 133.8 JE7.5 139.7 123.9 107.2 114.2 127.9 F27.1 
August . . ; 129.5 137.3 J31.1 129.1 133.7 116.7 140, | 123.9 [07.2 114.2 128.9 127.2 
September... . 129.5 137.3 131.1 129.3 ] 33.8. 116.7 133.1 124.5 107.2 114.2 430.9 127.2 
October . . ; 129.5 137.3 131.1 [29.3 133.9 |. 116.7 133.1 124.5 107.2 114.2 130.7 I27.2 
November. ; 129.5 F373 131.1 129.3 [33.9 116.7 136.2 124.5 107,2 114.2 130.8 127.3 
December . , 129.5 137.3 141.5 129.4 134.7 117.5 136.6 124.5 107.2 }14.2 131.) ]28.5 
January . . . 129.5 137.3 146.8 139.0 134.9 Li7.s 136.6 124.5 107.7 {14.2 134.8 132.8 
February ; , 130.8 137.3 ]47.2 139.0 134.9 117.5 136.6 124.5 107.4 114.2 135.7 133.2 
March . . ; 130.8 137.3 147.2 139.9 136.6 118.2 437.2 124.5 107.9 114.2 135.7 133.3 
April ; 130.8 137.3 147.2 140.1 138.8 [20.5 137.3 130.1 108.4 L14.2 135.6 134.3 
ay, . ; 130.7 137.4 147.2 140.2 140.6 120.5 137.4 31.30 |) |61O8.A4 114.2 135.7 134.5 
June. Loong 138.8 137.4 149.9 141.6 141.4 121.2 138.0 130.3 108.4 114.5 135.7 136.0 
1973-74— 
July . ; . 139.4 143.8 155.2 141.7 142.2 126.3 140.1 134.8 109.3 1t4.4 137.1 137.8 
August . . ; 139.4 145.7 155.3 142.4 144.5 126.5 142.5 143.9 F1N.7 115.2 137.4 138.9 
September =. ; 139.4 145.7 155.5 143.5 144.6 127.0 142.5 142.7 113.4 115.2 139.3 139.6 
October . . . 139.4 145.7 153.5 143.5 146.3 126.9 142.5 142.7 113.4 115.2 539.7 139.7 
- Novemnber . 139.4 145.7 155.5 144.9 146.2 127.4 142.5 143.8 114.9 115.2 139.9 140.4 
December . ; 139.4 145.7 157.4 154.2 146.3 128.1 142.5 145.0 114.9 119.4 140.6 144.4 


' {a} Figures are shown 10 one decimal place 10 avoid distortions thal would occur in rounding off the index numbers to the nearest whole nsumber 
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Period 


1967-8 
1968-69 
1969-70 
1970-71 
197t-F2 
1972-73 


1971-72— 
January . 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


1972-73— 
July 
August . 


September 


October . 


November 
December 


January . 
February 
March . 
April 
May 
June 


1973-74— 
July 
August . 


September 


October . 


November 
December 





Concrete 
mix, * 
cement 

and sand 


105.6 
103.8 
L07.] 
113.4 
21.2 
[27.0 


PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF SIX STATE CAPITAL CITIES 


(Base of each Index; Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(a) 


Cement 
produces 


12.8 


Clay 
bricks, 
tiles, etc. 


103.6 


Timber, 


board and | products 


joinery 


103.9 


Steel 


Other 
metal 
products 


Plumbing 
fixtures, 
etc. 


Fiectrical 
instal- 
lation 

materials 


103.3 


Installed 
applances 


. 
ee 
ee ee 


Plaster 
and 
plaster 
products 


101.7 
103.0 
105.1 
109.4 
116.9 
118.7 
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Mescel- 
laneous 
materials 


(a) Figures are shown to one decumal place 10 avoid distortions thal would occur in counding off the index numbers to the nearest whole number 


All 
groups 


102.7 
106.3 
110.9 
115.7 
[22.7 
131.1 


122.7 
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Price Index of Metallic Materials used in the Manufacture of Fabricated 
Metal Products 


i. General 


This index, relating to important metallic materials used in the manufacture of fabricated 
metal products, was introduced in December 1972. In addition to constituting a further step in 
the publication of an expanded range of wholesate price indexes, this index and the Price Index 
of Copper Materials used in the Manufacture of Electrical Equipment (referred to on page 43) 
have been designed as a modern replacement for the metals components of the Wholesale Price 
(Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index. 


2. Scope and composition 


This index includes important metallic materials selected and combined in accordance 
with a weighting pattern reflecting value of usage as reported at the 1968-69 Census of Manu- 
facturing Establishments for establishments classified to the Fabricated Metal Products Sub- 
division of Manufacturing Industry (Australian Standard Industrial Classification Sub-division 
31). 

Index numbers are compiled and published for four groupings of items and for the All 
groups combination. The matenals have been grouped under the headings Iron and Steel, 
Aluminium, Copper and Brass, and Other Metallic Materials. 

The composition and weighting pattern of the index is given below, 


PRICE INDEX OF METALLIC MATERIALS USED IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS 
COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING PATTERN AS AT REFERENCE BASE YEAR: 1968-69 


—_—_—— 





SSS 


Percentage contribution of 






Group and item ltemto | Group to All 


group index| groups index 
lL. fron and steel 
Pig iron . . 
Stee] bar, flats, rounds, squares and plate (excluding stainless steel) 
Stainless steel 
Steel sheel and strip (other than stainless steel and tnplate) 
Trnplate . . ; ; 
Wire rod. ; 
Steel angles, channels, joists, beams and other structural sections 
Uncoated coiled steel wire (round, strip and sections) . 
Coated (galvanised) coiled steel wire (round, strip and sections) 
Ferrous pipes and tubes. 
Forgings and castings of iron and steel 


Electrodes 


—— ee ee ee 
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2. Aluminium 
Aduminium and alloy refinery shapes . 
Aluminium and alloy sections (excluding wire} 
Aluminium and alloy sheet, plate, strip, circles, slugs, I foilstock, ete. 
Aluminium and alloy castings 


net  _ 
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3. Copper and brass 
Copper and alloy refinery shapes ; 
Copper and alloy sections {excluding wire) . 
Copper and alloy sheet, plate, strip, circles, slugs, foilstock, etc 
Copper and alloy single wire and wire drawn from rod. 
Brass sections (excluding wire) . 
Brass sheet, plate, strip, circtes, slugs, foilstock, etc. 
Brass refinery shapes ; 
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4. Other metailic materials 
Zinc and alloy refinery shapes 
Zing and alloy castings 
Silver 
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3. Base period and method of calculation 


The reference base of the index is the year 1968-69 = 100.0. The index is a fixed weights 
index and is calculated by the method known as ‘the weighted arithmetic mean of price relatives.’ 


4, Prices 


Prices for each of the items relate to representative goods of fixed specification collected from 
a selection of representative sources. In each case, these specifications are sufficiently detailed to 
ensure that the price changes incorporated in the indexes are measured, as far as possible, on the 
basis of constant quality. 

The price sertes used are obtained monthly, by mail collection, from major Australian 
manufacturers of the relevant materials. In the main prices are collected as at the mid-point of 
each month. 

The prices collected are, as far as possible, those normaily charged to representative manu- 
facturers for goods delivered into their stores. 


5. Index numbers 


The index has been compiled for each month from July 1968, and for financial years from 
1968-69. Index numbers for financial years are simple averages of the relevant monthly index 
numbers. Index numbers for each group and all groups are given below, In interpreting move- 
ments in the index, particularly those from month to month, it should be noted that changes 
frequently occur in an uneven fashion over time. Changes in index numbers for individual! 
months should not be interpreted in isolation and without reference to changes over longer 
periods. Figures are published to one decimal place to avoid distortions that would occur in 
rounding off the index numbers to the nearest whole number, 

Current index numbers are published monthly in Price indexes of Metallic Materials 

(Reference No, 9.10). 
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PRICE INDEX OF METALLIC MATERIALS USED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS—GROUP AND ALL GROUPS INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base of each Index: Year 1968-69 = 100.0)(a) 


OO 





Other 
Penod Iron and | Alumimum | Copper and | metafhic Ail groups 
steel brass materials 
1968-69 . . . . 100.0 F00.6 100.0 100.6 100.0 
1969-70 . . . . . 104.2 162.2 122.5 93.8 104.8 
E97O-71. . . . . 106.7 104.5 106.5 90.9 106.2 
971-72. . . . 116.2 106.8 106.2 $3.6 114.] 
1972-73. . . . 122.6 ° [09.2 106.6 98.7 120.0 
1970-71— . 
January. . . , 105.9 105.4 102.7 $8.7 105.3 
February. ; ; ; 106. 1 105.1 102.1 87.] 195.3 
March ; . , 106.2 [05.] [03.2 91.6 195.6 
Apri . . . . 106.3 105.1 108.2 91.8 106.0 
May . . J, . LO?.2 105.2 107.5 89.6 106.6 
June . , 112.8 ~ 105.2 [04.8 87.4 till 
1971-72— 
July. 143.4 105.3 . 106.1 89.5 11h.7 
August 113.6 106.0 109.0 88.7 112.1 
September . ; , . 113.8 106.7 108.5 $2.8 E12] 
October. ; . . 113.8 O77 106.8 78.8 112.1 
November . ; . . 1E3.8 107.7 [06.7 78.0 112.1 
December . 1E3.8 107.7 105.1 $0.2 112.0 
January. ; . 113.8 106.8 105.0 B25 112.0 
February. 1it.4 106.3 105.3 83.0 115.0 
March Lo. ; 118.9 106.6 105.6 83.1] 116.2 
April . ; ; ; ; 120.2 106.6 105.5 84.9 117.4 
May . . . . ; 121.) 107.9 105.4 85.8 118.) 
June . ; . ; 121.1 107.0 105.2 86.5 18.2 
1972-73— . 
July ; ; ; . 121.1 107.1 195.1 89.5 118.3 
AUBUSt . , ; . L21.2 107.4 195.2 97.3 118.5 
September . . , . 121.2 LO7,] 104.8 93.9 118.4 
October. . ; 121.5 108.2 1902.5 96.0 118.7 
November... ; . 124.5 103.2 102.5 95.9 1b3.7 
December . . ; . . 121.46 108.3 102.5 99.0 113.9 
January . ; . 7° P2L.7 109.2 102.5 92.9 119.0 
February. ; ; 121.7 169.2 192.5 102.4 119.1 
March . . ; . 124.6 111.3 108.6 101.6 122.1 
April . 124.7 114.3 11.0 98.4 122.1 
May . 125.1 L114 112.9 102.6 122.7 
June . 125.5 14.5 118.46 109.3 123.4 
1973-74 
July. . . . 125.6 112.6 127.4 119.3 124.4 
August . . . 125.7 112.6 142.8 113.6 125.2 
September . , . . 125.8 12.6 135.1] 103.7 124.8 
October. . 125.8 113.3 131.7 118.9 [24.9 
November . ; . ; [36.9 114.0 138.1 116.7 129.5 
December . . . ; 131.6 115.3 140.0 [27.3 130.6 


pr rr 


(a} Pigures are shown to one decimal place to avend distortions (hat weuld occur in rounding off the index numbers 
1o the nearest whole number, 
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CHAPTER 3. WAGES AND HOURS 


Rates of wage and hours of work 


1. General 


The collection of data for minimum rates of wage in the various occupations in each State 
was first undertaken by this Bureau in 1913. Particulars were ascertained primarily from awards, 
determinations and collective industrial agreements under Commonwealth and State Acts and 
related to the minimum wage prescribed. In those cases where no award, determination or 
registered collective agreement was in force the ruling union or predominant rate of wage was 
ascertained from employers and secretaries of trade unions. This applied mainly in the earlier 
years; in recent years nearly all occupations included have been covered by awards, etc, In a few 
cases occupations covered by unrepistered collective agreements have been included where such 
agreements are dominant in the mdustries to which they refer. From the particulars so obtained, 
indexes of ‘nominal’ (i.e. minimum) weekly wage rates were calculated for a number of industry 
groups until the end of 1959. The index for each industry group was the unweighted average of 
wage rates for selected occupations within the group. These industry indexes were combined into 
an aggregate index by using industry weights as current im or about 1911. 

Results were first published for 1913 in Labour Report No. 2, pages 28-43. Within a few 
years the scope of these indexes was considerably extended (see Labour Report No. 5, pages 
44-0), On the basis then adopted, weighted average minimum weekly and hourly wage rates and 
hours of work were published quarterly from September 1917 to June 1959 in the Quarterly 
Summary of Australian Statistics, and these were summarised annually in the Labour Report. 
Less detailed particulars of wage rates were also ascertained for each year back to 1891, and 
these were published in earlier issues of the Labour Report. 

Earlier in 1960 these indexes were replaced by a new series constructed on the basis of data 
obtained from investigations which were commenced in 1954, as described in the following 
paragraphs, 


2. Indexes of minimum weekly and hourly wage rates and standard hours of work 


This section contains indexes (with base: year 1954 = 100) of weighted average minimum 
weekly and hourly rates of wage and standard hours of work for adult males and adult females 
for Australia and each State. In the indexes there are 15 industry groups for adult males and & 
industry groups for adult females. For relevant periods these indexes replace indexes (base: year 
1911 = 1,000 for males and April 1914 = 1,000 for females) published in issues of the Labour 
Report prior to No, 47, 1959, 

The wage rates used in the compilation of the indexes are the lowest rates for a full week's 
work (excluding overtime) prescribed for particular occupations. In the majority of cases the 
rates used in the indexes are prescribed in awards or determinations of Federal or State industrial 
authorities or in collective agreements registered with them. Rates prescribed in unregistered 
collective agreements are used where these are dominant in the particular industries to which they 
refer, 

The indexes are based on the occupation structure existing in 1954. Weights for each industry 
and each occupation were derived from two sample surveys made in that year. The first was the 
Survey of Awards in April 1954, which showed the number of employees covered by individual 
awards, determinations and collective agreements, and provided employee weights for each 
industry as well as a basis for the Survey of Award Occupations made in November 1954. This 
second survey showed the number of employees in cach occupation within selected awards, etc. 
in the various industries, thereby providing occupation weights, 

The weighting patterns in the indexes for adult males and adult females are shown in the 
following table where total weights have been scaled to 10,000. Because the Shipping and Sreve- 
doring industry group is not used in the compilation of weighted average minimum hourly wage 
rates or weighted average standard hours of work for adult males, totals have been shown 
excluding this industry group. 

The minimum wage rates and standard hours of work used in the indexes are for representative 
occupations within each industry and have been derived entirely from representative awards, 


ly 
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determinations and collective agreements in force at the end of each period commencing with 
March 1939 for adult males and March 1951 for adult ferales. The index for adult males includes 
rates for 3,415 award designations, However, as some of these designations are operative within 
. more than one industry, or in more than one State, the total number of individual award occu- 
pations is 2,313. For adult females the corresponding numbers are 1,100 and 515. By use of the 
industry and occupation weights derived from the surveys described above, these rates and hours 
were combined to give weighted averages for cach industry group for each State and Australia, 
Because of coverage difficulties the rural industry is not included in the indexes, 


WAGE RATES INDEXES: WEIGHTING PATTERN, 31 DECEMBER 1973 


Weights for industry groups in each Staite, used in the compilation of weighted average minimum weekly and 
hourly wage rates, and weighted average standard hours of work, scaled to totals of 10,000. . 


Industry group 


Mining and quarrying 
Manufacturing— 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. 
Textiles, clothing and footwear 
Food, drink and tobacco 
Sawmulling, Furniture, etc. . 
Paper, priniimg, étc. 
Other manufacturing . 


Alf manufacturing groups 


Building and construction 

Railway services 

Road and air transport . 

Stupping and stevedoring 

Communication. 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Public authority (n.¢.1.) and com- 
munity and Business services 

Amusement, hotels, personal service, 
etc. . . . ; ; 


All industry groups {) 


All industry groups (excluding 
shipping and stevedoring)(a) 





ADULT FEMALES ae 

Manulfacturing— , 

Engineering, metals, vehicles, ete. 4]2 2u7 4] . 26 ]5 9 850 

Textiles, clothing and footwear. 864 | 1,057 157? Be 55 38 | 3,253 

Food, drink and tobacco ; 233 228 70 53 29 29 642 

Other manulacturing . . 482 338 76 6) 6? 29 l2 | 1,004 

All manufacturing groups . ivi | £900 344 298 i228 .| 88 | F742 
Transport and communication : 219 163 8&8 47 29 Il 557 
Wholesale and retail trade 1,045 G95 339 245 204 73) | 62,60) 
Public authority (n.ei.) and com- 

munity and business services ; 433 304 146 58 79 5 | 1,025 
Amusement, hotels, personal s service, 

etc. . . 493 248 137 79 82 29 | «1,068 
Alt industry groups (}) 4,17 | 3,310 | 1,054 727 522 216 | 19,000 


(a) Excludes cural indusiry, (4) Excludes rural industry, muning and quarrying, and building and construction 


RATES GF WAGE AND HOURS OF WORK rh 


Because the indexes are designed to, measure movements in prescribed minimum rates of 
‘wages’ as distinct from ‘salaries’, those awards, etc. which relate solely or mainly to salary 
earners are excluded. Thus awards relating to employees in the Finance and Property industry 
vroup (banking, insurance, etc.) are excluded as are awards relating to occupations such as 
engineers, scientists, architects, teachers, nurses, etc, and to administrative employees in govern- 
ment services. Some awards that specify annual rates of pay for certam occupations mainly in 
government employment (for example, mail oificers, postal officers, drivers, linemen, tele- 
communications technicians, clerks and clerical assistants, office machine operators, typists, 
telephonists, etc.) are included. 

The rates for particular occupations used in the index are prescribed in awards, determinations 
and collective agreements as set out in paragraph 2 of section 2 on page 73. Relevant rates of 
prescribed mininum wage for adult males (see Appendix VIII) are used where applicable. For 
some occupations general loadings of various kinds are included. Loadings, etc. that are not 
applicable to all workers in a specified award occupation (for example, those payable because 
of length of service: working in wet, dirty or confined places; excess fares incurred due to loca- 
tion of building site) are not meluded in the wage rates indexes. Annual leave Joadings, 
prescribed in many awards, etc., are not included in the wage rates indexes. The ten per cent 
additions to minimum wage rates for adult males first prescribed in some Western Australian 
State awards in October 1970 are included in the wage rates. 

In recent years the award rates of pay for some government employees have been based on 
actual rates of pay tor employees in the private sector, which include over-award payments, 
loadings, etc. Thus award rates of pay for government employees in certain occupations will be 
higher than those for private employees in comparable occupations, This may affect the retative 
levels of the weighted average minimum wage rates in industry groups which have a large com- 
ponent of government employees (for example, the Communication group). 

The indexes are designed to measure trends in wage rates in current awards, etc. excluding 
the effects of changes im the relative importance of industries, awards and occupations. The 
weighted average wage rates shown in the tables in this section are therefore indexes expressed 
in money terms,.and do not purport to be actual current averages. Similarly, neither these 
weighted average wage rates nor the corresponding index numbers measure the relative levels 
of average current wage rates as between States or industries. 

Since 1954 the industrial structure in Australia has undergone changes which are likely to 
have had some effects on the representativeness of the regimen of the indexes. These effects are 
mitigated because occupations in new or expanding industries are often covered by existing 
awards and the wage rates for new occupations usually conform very closely to those for existing 
occupations, Aliso, where an entirely new award has been made and the number of employees 
affected has warranted such action, occupations from the new award have been introduced into 
the indexes. These latter cases have not been of great significance, 

Weekly wage raies for adult males cannot be compared directly with average weekly earnings 
per employed male unit shown on page 101, because the latter include the actual earnings of all 
wage earners and salaried employees (whether adult or junior, full-time or part-time, casual, etc.) 
In all industries. The figures of earnings are quarterly or annual averages and include, in addition 
to wages and salaries at award, etc, rates, overtime earnings, over-award and bonus payments, 
and payments made in advance or retrospectively during the periods specified. They also reflect 
changes in the importance of different industries and occupations. 

Wage rates and index numbers for adult males are available as at the end of each quarter 
from March 1939 to December 1956 and as at the end of each month from January 1957, Par- 
ticulars for adult females have been compiled quarterly from March 1951 to June 196? and 
monthly from July 1967. 

Tables showing particulars of wage rates and index numbers from 1939 (for adult males), 
and 1951 (for adult females} to December 1973 will be found in sections [TV and V of the 
Appendix, Further particulars of wage rates and index numbers will be found in the statistical 
bulletins, Afitinium Wage Rates, March 1939 to June 1965, Wage Rates Indexes, June 1965 to 
June 1963 and Wage Rates indexes, June 1968 to June 1972, Current figures are published in 
the monthly bulletins Wage Rates and Earningsand Wage Rates indexes ( Preliminary Statement}, 

In some cases, when awards, etc. are varied, the new wage rates are made retrospective, 
Also there is generally an unavoidable, and sometimes considerable, delay in the receipt of 
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notification of changes in wage rates in respect of the occupations included in the indexes. 
Because of these delays, etc. figures for July 1973 and subsequent months are subject to revision. 

In sections VI and VII of the Appendix, particulars of award rates of pay and prescribed 
hours of work are given for a large number of the more important occupations in each mdustry 
group in Australia, 


3. Weekly wage rates, adult males 


(i} industry groups, States, The following table shows the weighted average minimum weekly 
tates of wage, for a full week’s work (excluding overtime), payable to adult male workers, at 
31 December 1973, together with corresponding index numbers in each of the principal industry 
groups. 


KATES OF WAGE AND HOURS OF WORK Ti 
WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS(a) 
31 DECEMBER 1974 


Weighted average mmimum weekly rates p ayable for a full week's work fexctuding overtime), as preseribed 
lective agreements, and index numbers of wage rates 


in awards, determinations and co 


Industry group 





RATES OF WAGE(S) 
($) 


+ 











7969 | 88.44] 7136 | 735.52 | 78.37 | 8216 


73.04) 73.58 | 76.94) 7128 | 7217 | 75.55 | 7345 
7233) 73.00 | 7404) 7117 | 7380 | 6973 | 72.76 
7663 | 7634 | 7872) 72.27 | 7402 | 72.02 | 76.38 
734. | 70.34 | 74.68 | 75.06 | 70.80 | 7005 | 7260 
Bl.52 | 4235 | 89.89) 80.73 | 35.50 | 75.38 | §2.34 
7607 | 7667 | 76.16) 74.95 | 74.38 | 6962 | 7594 


7452 | 74.79 | 7760 | 72.66 | 73.493 | 73.00 | 7467 


ining and quarryima(c) 

Manulacturing— 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. 
Textiles, clothing and footwear 
Food, drink and tobacco 
Sawmulling, furniture, etc. . 
Paper, printing, etc. 
Other manufacturing . 


All manufaciuring groups 


Bwilding and construction 
Railway services. ; 
Road and air transport . 


Shipping and stevedoring(d) 
Communication 


Wholesale and retail trade . 

Public authority {n.e.i.} and com- 
Tunity and business services 

Amusement, hotels, personal service, 
etc. . . . ; . ; 


78.98 | 82.51 | 7&16, F759 | FFE | 7580 [ 79.20 
7102 | 6693 | 77.93) 71.38 | 69.05 | 7242 | 71.76 
79,56 | 75.77 | 75.74) 73.23 | 7650 | 77.80 | 77.24 
97.04) 9533 | 88.83) 87.96 | 96.99 | 92.15 | 93.89 
102 48 | 103 23 | 102.35} §01.96 | 102.97 | 99.95 | 102.57 
8002 | 78.96 | 79.60) 75.990 | 7482 | 77.08 | 78.76 


83.60 | BE.1L | 8402] 7416 | F57l | 83.68 | 81.47 
7284 | 71.46 | 73.11] 69.65 | 6732 | 6907 | 71.66 
TES? | FST | 79.81) 75.18 | 75.63 | 76.57 | 77.59 


INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base. Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate, Australia, Year 1954 = 100) 


All industry groups{)} 


Mining and quarrying(c} . ; 298 3 
Manuitacturing— 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. 7528.6 | 260.5 | 2724 


Textiles, clothing and footwear. 2568 | 2585 | 262.2 

Food, drink and tobacco. ; 2773 | 270.3 | 278.7 

Sawmilling, furniture, ete. . ; 259.9 | 2491 | 264.4 

Paper, printing, etc, . , , 288.6 | 291.6 | 3183 

Other manufacturing . . . 269.4 | 2715 | 269.7 

Alf manufacturing groups. ; 263.9 | 2648 | 274.8 
Building and construction . 279.7 | 291.5 | 2768 
Railway services. ; . : 251.5 | 2370 | 2759 
Road and air transport . . , 2817 | 268.3 | 268.2 
Shipping and stevedorma(d) . 343.6 | 337.5 | 314.5 
Communication . ; 3629 | 365.5 | 362.4 
Wholesale and retail irade . 233.3] 279.6 | 2819 
Public authority (ne.1) and com- 

munity and business services 2960 | 2872 | 297.5 
Amusement, hotels, personal SETVICE, 

elc, . . 257.9 | 253.0 | 258.9 
Al} industry groups(2}—. 276.1 | 774.0 | 282.6 





fa) Excludes rural industry Figures for months subsequent to June 1973 are subject to revision—asee pages 75-6. 
fb) Fhe amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, but as indexes expressed in money terms, 
itidicative of trends, sc) For mining, cates of wage used are those prescribed for the principal mining centres and 
inclyde lead bonuses, etc. fd) Includes rates of wage (and value of keep) for occupations in the coastal shipping 
service, other than masters, officers and engineers. 
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(ii) Summary, States. The following table shows, for each State and Australia, the weighted 
average minimum weekly rates of wage payable to adult male workers for a full week's work 
(excluding overtime) at the date specified. Index numbers with the werghted average for Australia 
for the year 1954 as base {= 100) are also shown. 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, ALL GROUPS(a) 


Weighted average minimum weekly rates payable for a full week’s work (excluding overtime), 
as prescribed in awards, determinations and collective agreements; and index numbers of wage rates 








December 1939 
1945 


Le] 


” 1950. , . —)] 20.62 | 20.18 | 19.52 | 19.79 | 2006 | 19.80 | 20.20 
"9 1955 ; . . | 30.52 | 29.56 | 28.35 | 28.50 | 30.0] | 29.36 | 29.70 
- 1960 ; ; ~) 46.28 | 34.99 | 35.07 | 34.22 | 35.81 | 35.15 | 3550 
- 1965. , 41.08 | 40.34 | 41.66 | 3948 | 40.49 | 40.73 | 40.76 
- [969 ; . . | 52.38 | $1.74 | 5191 | 50.76 | 5069 | 52.00 | 51.86 
- 1970. , ; .) 3440 | 33.68 | 55.07 | 92.12 | 5599 | 54.49 | 54.20 
os 97]. , . | 61.70 | 61.40 | 62.91 | 59.38 | 61.98 | 60.86 | 61 56 
1972—January , , {| 61.78 | 61.60 | 62.92 | 59.44 | 62.05 | 60.97 | 61.67 
February. ; ; . | 62.02 | 62.00 | 63.13 |) 59.86 | 62.20 | 61.33 | 61.96 
March . . . | 62.26 | 62.09 | 63.88 | $9.99 | 62.38 | 61.42 | 62.19 
Apri, ; . . | 62.41 |} 62.16 | 63.92 | 60.00 | 6238 | 61.44 7 62.30 
May . . ; ; _ | 64.72 ) 64.49 | 65.10 | 62.46 | 62.96 | 64.49 | 64.37 
June . , , , . | 65.10 1 6481 | 65.46 | 6269 | 63.89 | 6469 | 64.76 
July. . ; , 65456 | 65.49 | 65.70 | 62.84 | 64.18 | 64.99 | 65.20 
August. , , . | 65.66 | 65.58 | 65.94 | 62.86 | 6424 | 64.93 | 6530 
September . . ; ; 66.37 | 66.41 66.29 | 64.04 | 6445 | 65.37 | 65.99 
October. ; . , 66.45 | 66.50 | 66.38 | 64.42 | 6486 [6556 | 66.14 
November . , . 6708 | 66.88 | 6743 | 6483 | 6535 | 6590 | 667! 
December . , . , 68.11 | 6786 | 68.42 ) 65.82 | 66.15 | 67,18 | 67.71 
1973—January 68.64 ) 68.55 | 68.77 | 66.069 | 66.54 16750 | 68.22 
March . . 6907 | 68.91 | 70.48 | 6665 |; 67.45 | 68.22 | 68.86 
April . , . , _ | 69.33 | 69.13 ) 70.62 | 6695 ) 67.52 | 6R33 |) 69.08 
ay . . 7386 | 73.84 | 7387 | FL5L | 68.85 | 73.58 | 73.29 
June . 5 T9469 | 74.67 | 75.49 | 7256 | 72.64 | 74.94 | 74.47 
July. 7309 | 75.18 | 75.78 | 72.63 | 73.00 | 7507 | 74.64 
August 756t { 7593 | 76.99 | 73.69 | 73.97 | 75.68 | 75.60 
September . 75.95 | 76.08 | 77.49 | 73.92 | 7504 | 7584 | 75.95 
October. 7643 | 76.72 | 77.89 | 7429 | 75.33 | 76.20 | 7644 
November . 7703 | 7691 | 7967 | 74.49 | 75.45. | 76.25 | 76.99 
December. . 77.97 | FRAT | 7981 | 75.88 | 7563 | 7657 | 77.59 





(a) Excludes rural industry, Figures for months subsequent 10 June 1973 are subpect io revision-—see pages 75-6. 
(#) The amounts shows should not be regarded as actual current averages, but as indexes expressed in money terms, 
Indicative of trends, 
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WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, ALL GROUPS(a} continued 


Wetghied average mintmum weekly rates payable for a full week's work {excluding overtime), as prescribed 
m awards, determinations and collective agreements; and mdex numbers of wage rates 





INDEX NUMBERS . 
(Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate, Australia, Year 1954 = 100) 


December 1939. ; ' 35.4 34.4 35.2 33.3 35.6 52.6 34.8 
im i945. . , 43.4 42.9 41.8 4 42.6 40.9 42.7 
"1950 | ' | go | va! oft | Goa] ato | wot | 71s 
” 1955. ; ; , 108.1 104.7 | 100.4 | 100.9 | 106.3 | 104.0 | 105.2 
. 1960 . . - 4 928.5 | 123.9 | 42 | PREZ 7 126.8 | 124.5 | 125.7 
m 1965 . . | 65.5 | 142.8 | [475 7 19398 | 143.4 | idd 2 | fd 3 
” 1969. ; ; i855 | 183.2 | 183.8 | 179.7 | 1795 | 1841 183.6 
vs 1970 [926 | 1900 7 [950 | 184.6 | 1982 | 192.9 | 191.9 
- 1971 . | 218.5 | 217.4 | 2228 | 210.5 7 219.5 | 215.5 | 218.0 

-1972—January , | 2488 7 2080 | 222.8 7 2105 7 2197 | 215.9 | 2184 
February 219.6 | 29S: |) 233.5 | 2120 | 220.2 | 2tF.2. |. 219.4 
March ; 220,5 | 219.9 | 226.2 | 2124 | 220.9 | 217.5 | 220.2 
Api. ; ; - 221.0 | 220. | 226.3 |. 2125 | 220.9 | 217.5 | 220.6 
ay . ; . , 229.2 | 228.3 | 230.5 ) 221.2 | 222.9 | 228.3 | 227.9 
June , 250.5 | 229.5 | 231.8 | 222.0 (|; 226.2 | 2290 7 229.3 
July. . 232.1 | 231.9 | 232.6 {| 2225 | 2273 | 229.9 | 2309 
August ; ; 232.5 | 232.2 | 233.5 | 2226 | 2275 | 229.9 | 231.2 
September .. . ; i [235.0 [2258.1 | 294.7 | 226.8 | 228.2 7 230.5 | 235.7 
October. . 2353 |. 235.5 | 235.0 | 2284 | 229.7 } 2322 1 234.2 
November . ; 2375 | 236.8 | 238.8 | 2296 | 2314 | 2333 | 236.2 
December . . . . 241.2 | 240.3 | 242.3 [ 233 f | 234.2 7 2379 7 249.8 
1973—January . 243.1 | 2427 | 243.5 | 2340 ; 2356 | 2390 | 241.6 
February .  -. ; ; 244.2 | 2439 | 248.5 7 235.0 ; 237.7 | 240.6 | 243.3 
March . ; . 2446 | 2440 | 249.5 | 2360 | 238.8 | 241.6 | 243.8 - 
April . 2455 | 244.8 | 250.1 ¢ 237.1 3} 239.1 4 242.0 | 244.6 
May. 1 2615 | 2615 | 2685 } 2532 | 2438 | 260.5 | 2595 
June . 264.5 | 2644 | 267.3 | 256.9 ) 2572 | 2653 | 263.7 
July a 265.9 | 266.2 | 268.3 | 257.2 | 2595 | 2658 | 2650 
August. | 267-7 | 2688 | 2726 | 2609 | 261.9 | 268.0 | 267.7 
Sepiember. wt; 2689 | 2694'| 274.4 | 261.7 | 2657 | 2685 | 2689 
October 1 3706 | 271.7 1.2758 | 2630 | 266.7 | 269.8 | 2706 


December. ‘276.1 4 274.0 | 282.6 | 266.2 | 267.8 | 271.1 | 2747? 


fa) Excludes rural industry Figures for months subsequent to June (973 are subject lo resvnsion—tee pages 75-6 
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(111) /adusiry groups, Australia, The following table shows for Australia the weighted average 
minimum weekly rates of wage for each industry group, for all manufacturing groups and for 
all groups combined, except rural industry. Corresponding index numbers are also given with 
the weighted average for al] groups for the year 1954 as base (= 100). 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS(a), AUSTRALIA 


Weighted average minunum weekly rates payable for a full week's work lexctuding overtime}, as prescribed 
in awards, determinations and collective agreements; and index mumbers of wave rates 


End of December— 


Industry group 
rio |e [os | om on [ wm] on 


RATES OF WAGE(d) 
(3) 








10,99 


998 | 35.02 | 39.71 | 51.88 | 5989 | 65.25 | 74.35 
951 | 34.04 | 38.62 | 50.92 | 57.33 | 62.94 | 72.76 
991 | 35.22 | 40.53 | 5298 | 588) | 64.67 | 76.32 
9.75 | 34.62 | 39.35 | SI84 | 58.30 | 62.52 | 7260 
10.46 | 37,92 | 43.09 | 57.47 | 65.81 | 71.93 | 82.34 
9.64 | 34.72 | 3971 ] 35234 | 59.97 | 6581 | 7594 


987 | 35.05 | 39.92 | 52.36 | 59.77 | 65.27 | 7467 


9.92 | 35.75 | 41.42 | 56.67 | 63.70 | 70.03 | 79.20 
9.45 | 34.65 | 39.91 |. 51.32 | 53.34 | 64.03 |] 7176 
991 | 35.25 | 40.69 | $4.65 | 61.48 | 67.97 | 77.24 
9.10 | 34.46 | 39.79 | GO.34 | 64.66 | 84.41 | 93.89 
9.78 ) 368.49 | 47.45 | 68.95 | 77.29 | 86.72 | 102.57 
9.85 | 35.71 | 40.54 | 53.82 | 61.57 | 67.52 | 7876 


9.19 | 34.81 | 40.27 | S411 | 62.52 | 6787 | 8147 


9.41 | 33.73 | 38.535 | 49.16 | 36.73 | 6062 | 71.66 
9.33 | 35.50 | 40.76 | 54.20 | 61.56 | 67.71 | 77.59 


Mining and quarrying(c) 
Manulacturing— 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, ete. 
Textiles, clothing and footwear 
Food, drink and tobacco 
Sawmilling, furniture, etc. 
Paper, printing, etc. 
Other manufacturing . 


All manufacturing groups 


Building and construction 

Railway services ; 

Road and ait transport 

Shipping and stevedoring(d) 

Communication 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Public authority (n.e.i.) and com- 
munity and business services 

Amusement, hotels, personal service, 
etc, ; 


All industry groups(a) 


INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Weighted Average Weekiy Wage Rate, Australia, Year 1954 = 100) 


Mining and quarrying{c} ; . 38.9 215.4 | 2444 | 259.5 | 2909 
Manulacturing— 

Engineering, metals, vehicles, ete. 353 183 7 212.1 231.0 | 259.7 

Textiles, clothing and footwear. 33.0 180.3 | 203.0 | 272:8 | 2576 

Food, drink andtobacco 35 ] 187.6 | 208.2 | 226.6 | 270.5 

Sawmilling, furniture, etc, ; 34.5 [$3.6 | 206.4 | 22t4 | 257.1 

Paper, printing, etc. 37.0 203.5 | 233.0 | 254.7 | 291.6 

Other manufacturing , 34.1 185.3) | 212.3 | 233.0 | 2638.9 

Alf manufacturing groups — . 349 85.4 | 2826 | 23id | 264.4 
Building and construction . 35.1 200.7) | 225.6 ) 248.0 | 280.4 
Railway services ; 33.5 $1.7 | 206.6 | 226.7 | 2541 
Road and air transport . . 35.1 193.5 | 217.7 | 240.7 | 273.5 
Shipping and stevedoring(d@) 32,2 214.350 | 2290 | 298.9 | 332.45 
Cammunication . . 34.6 244 | 273.7 | 307 | 363 2 
Wholesale and retail trade 34.9 190.6 | 218.0 | 239.1 | 278.9 
Public authority (n.e.i.) and com- 

munity and business services 32.5 191.6 | 221.4 | 240.3 | 288.5 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, 

ete, ; 333 174.1 | 200.9 | 2146 | 253.7 


All industry sroups(a) 





fa) Excludes rural mdusiry Figures for months subsequent to June 1973 are subject to revision—see pages 75-6. 
fb) The amouais shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, but as indexes expressed in money terms, 
indicative of trends fc} For mining, rates of wage used are those prescribed for the principal mining centres and 
include lead bonuses, et¢ = fd’) Includes rates of wage (and value of keep} for occupations ia the coastal shipping 
service, other than masters, officers and engineers. 
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(iv) Federal awards, etc. and State awards, ete. Weighted average minimum weekly wage 
rates for adult males covered by Federal awards, etc. and for those covered by State awards, 
etc. (as defined below) are shown separately for Australia in the following table. Figures for each 
State are shown in section TV of the Appendix. The wage rates for these two categories may 
change at any time as a result of the transfer of particular awards or occupations from one 
jurisdiction to another, For the purpose of this dissection Federal awards, etc. include awards of, 
or collective agreements registered with, the Australian Conciliation and Arbitration Com- 
mission and the Coal Industry Tribunal, and determinations of the Australian Public Service 
Arbitrator: and State awards, ete. include awards or determinations of, or collective agreements 
registered with, State industrial tribunals together with certain unregistered collective agree- 
ments where these are dominant in the particular industnes to which they refer. 

The proportion of employees covered by Federal and State awards, etc. varies considerably 
between States. [n addition, the proportions of employees engaged in the respective industries 
and occupations differ from State to State. As a result there may be relatively wide differences 
between the weighted average wage rates in the several States. 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, AUSTRALIA(a) 
FEDERAL AND STATE AWARDS, ETC.(#) 


Weiehted average minimum weekly rates payable for a full week’s work (excluding overtime}, as prescribed 
in awards, deternunations and collective agreements 


' Federal State All Federal State All 
End of — awards, | awards, | awards, End of — awards, | awards, | awards, 
ete.(6) etc (5) elc. etc (4) etc (8) etc, 
December— ]973— 
1939 9.70 9,98 9.83 July . 65 09 64.32 — 65.20 
1945, 12.07 12.05 12.06 August 65 11 65.51 65 30 
1950. 20.18 20.23 2) 20 Sepiember . 66.14 65.84 65 99 
1954 29,40 30,02 29,70 October 66.26 66.00 66 |4 
(960 35.14 35.88 35.50 November . 66 59 66.85 66.71 
1965. , 40.44 41.10 4). 76 December . 68 03 67 37 67 7h 
1969 52.10 51.6 51.86 i973— 
1970. 53.77 54 65 54.20 January =: 68.38 68 05 68,22 
197L 61.34 61.31 61.56 February 65 75 68 65 68 72 
L972 , 68.03 67 37 67 71 . March 68 81 68.92 68.86 
[973 , 77.23 77.99 47,59 April. 69.05 69,12 69.08 
; ay . 73 75 72.79 73,29 
June . . 74.95 73.95 74.47 
I972— 
January. 61,41 61.96 61.67 July. 75.85 ft. 745] 74 84 
February G1 94 61.99 61.96 August 76 24 74,92 75.60 
March 62.03 62 36 62.19 September 76.29 .| 75.58 7595 
April . 62,06 62.56 62,30 October. 76.61 76,25 76 44 
May . , 64.53 64.20 64 37 November 76.78 77.22 76.99 


June 64.75 64.76 64.76 December 77.23 77.99 77.459 


fa) Excludes sural industry The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, but as indexes 
expressed in’ money terms, indicative of trends Figures for months subsequent to June 1973 are subject 10 revision—rec 
pages 75-6 /¢4) For definitions, see text above The wage rates for these twa categories may change at any time as 
the result of the transfer of particular awards er occupations from one jurisdiction 10 another 
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4. Weekly wage rates, adult females 


(i) Jndusiry groups, States. The following table shows the weighted average minimum weekly 
rates of wage payable to adult female workers, for a full week's work, at 31 December 1973 in 
each of the principal industry groups. — 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, INDUSTRY GROUPSia) 
31 DECEMBER 1973 


- Weghted average minimum weekly rates payabie for a full week's work (excluding overtime), as prescribed 
in awards, determinations and collective agreements; and index numbers of wage rates 






Industry group 














Manufacturing — 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, ec, . 
Textiles, clothing and footwear 

- Food, drink and tobacco 

Other manufacturing - 


Alf manufacturing groups 


Transport and communication 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Public authority (n.¢i.) and com- 
munity and business services 

Amusement, hotels, » personal service, 
etc, . ; 


All industry groups(a} 


INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate, Austrafia, Year 1954 = 100) 


Manufacturing— 

Engineering, metals, vehicles, ete. . 44] 3190 | 3144 | 310.4 | 300.8 =| 3070 | 329.7 

Teatiles, clothing and footwear 2 | 3002 | 293.2 | 291.7 | 303.0 | 302.9 | 285.5 | 296.2 

Food, drink and tobacco. _ | 339.6 | 293.0 | 313.1 | 289.1 | 282.1 | 292.2.) 3th3 

Orher manufacturing 317.6 303.9 308 8 304.3 301.8 261.8 4106 

All manufacturing groups — . TI8} | 298.8 | 302.5 | 3034 | 298.7 | 2894 | 307.3 
Transport and communication 368.8. | 364.1 | 388.0 | 376.6 | 380.3 | 409.5 | 372.5 
Wholesale and retail wade . 370.1 | 326.4 | 333.) | 314.2 | 325.5) | 308.2 | 343.1 
Public authority (7.6.1) and com- 

munity and business services 377.3 | 369.9 | 334.2 | 3096 | 325.7 | 336.6 | 360.6 
Amusement, hotels, » personal service, 

elc. 332.2 | 3069 | 2815 | 2974 | 306.0 | 291.7 | 3141 
All industry groups(a) 341.5 | 315.0 | 321.1 | 311.6 | 319.0 | 305.7 | 326.4 





fa} Excludes rural industry. munng and quarrymg. and busdang construction Figures for months subsequent to 
June 1973 are subject to revision—see pages 75-6 = fh) The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current 
averages, bud as indexes expressed in money terms, indicative of trends 
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{ii} Sunanary, States. The following table shows ithe weighted average minimum weekly 
rates of wage puyuble to adult female workers for a full week's work (excluding overtime) in each 
State and Australia at the dates specilied. Index numbers with the weighted average wage for 
Australia for the year 1954 as base (= 100) are’also shown. This series has not been compiled 
tor the years prior to 1951, 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, ALL GROUPS(a) 
Weighted average muinumum weekly rates pavable for a full week's work (excluding overtime), as prescribed 
in awards, determinations and collective agreements ; and index numbers af wage rates 





RATES OF WAGE(6) 
($) 

December 1951. .} 1423 | W722 | 16.12 | 17.02 | 16.25 | 16.56 | 17.03 
” 1955. , 20.97 | 21.04 | 19.42 | 20.18 | 19.78 | 20.00 | 20.69 
4 1960 ; ; ; 26.12 | 2466 | 23.93 | 2429 | 2512 | 23.88 | 2517 
4 1965 ; ; 29.93 | 2846 | 2917 | 27.75 | 28.70 | 27.94 | 29 10 
1969 .{| 3869 | 37.08 | 37.64 | 35.94 | 36.68 | 36.94 | 37.70 
- 1970. . . . 40,68 38.65 40.60 37.51 40.92 38.17 39 68 
‘ 197] 4918 | 45.68 | 46.53 | 44.16 | 45.13 | 4435 | 47.06 

1972—January . ; . 49.57 | 46.29 | 46.65 | 44.73 | 45.80 | 44.78 | 47.52 

February . ; ; 49.75 | 46.70 | 46.68 | 44.25 | 46.79 | 45.43 | 47.81 
March , _| 49.78 | 46.76 | 47.15 | 44.92 | 47.93 | 45.56 | 47-93 
April . .| 49.93 | 46.76 | 47.17 | 4492 | 47.35 | 45.56 | 48.00 
May . . , ; 5199 | 48.87 | 48.62 | 46.96 | 47.96 | 47.56 | 4993 
June . . 52.10 | 4980 | 48.68 | 46.96 | 49.21 | 47.56 | 5035 
July, ; §2.32 | 50.19 | 49.36 | 47.23 | 49.39 | 47.76 [ 50.68 
August. . 52.42 | 50.21 | 49.38 | 47.30 | 49.67 | 47.79 | 50,75 
September . . 52.66 | 50.60 1) 49.98 | 49.78 | 49.69 | 47.83 | 5123 
Qctober ; . 42.71 50,71 50,24 | 50.14 | 30.62 | 47.88 | 5139 
November , . _| 52.80 ) 5092 | 5208 | 50.32 | SO8I | 48.82 | 51.73 
December . ; 53.18 (| SLIGO | 52.27 [| 30.50 | 51.80 | 4907 | 52.04 
1973—January §393 1 51,88 ) 5238 | 50.70 | S188 | 49.37 | $2.65 
February , . $4.07 | $1.93 5319 | 50.85 | $213 | 4948 | $283 
March . 54.34 | 50.93 | 33.31 34.56° | 32.44 | 4948 | 53.03 
April . . ; 55.60 | 52.65 | 53.88 | 52.19 | 53.01 | 4986 | $3.73 
May . , , . 59.57 | $8.31 | 56.8L | 56.98 | 54.78 | 57.75 | 58.38 
June ; . ; 5934 | 58.58 | S718 | 57.85 | 57.73 | 57.90 | 38.85 
July . ; . 60.64 | 5894 | S7QIS | S794 | 57.88 | 58.28 | 59.41 
August wo, 6l.li | 3927 | 58.11 58.23 | 58.55 | 58.55 | 59 79 
September ; ; 62.33 | 5938 | 58.83 | 58.23 | 60.56 | 58.55 | 60.49 
October 63.69 | 606.93 | 5955 | 58.77 [ 6184 | 5917 | 61.79 
November . 6579 | 61.235 | 62.41 S911 | 6228 | 59.41 | 6312 
December . 67,98 | 62.70 | 63.93 | 62.03 | 63.50 | 60.86 | 6499 


fa) Excludes rural industry. minmg and quarnong. and building and coastruchon Figures for months subsequent lo 
June (973 are subject 10 revision—aee pages 75-6, = fh) The amounts shown should noi be regarded as actual current 
dVverages, bul as indexes expressed in money terms, indvwative of trends 
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WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, ALL GROUPS(a)—continued 


Wetgshted average mitimum weekly rates payable for a full week's work (exclude overtime), as prescribed 
it awards, determinations and collective agreements, and index numbers of wage rates 





INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rafe, Australia, Year 1954 = 100) 


December 195]. . ; $6.6 86.5 $1.0 85.5 81. 


6 $3.2 85.6 
- 1955 . 105.3 | 105.7 97.6 | [O13 99.3 | 100.5 | 103.9 
, 1960. | 1362 | 123.9 | 1962 | 1220 | 1262 | 120.0 | 126.4 
" 1965 yo, . 150.4 | 143.0 | 146.5 | 1394 { 1441 140.4 | 146.2 
" 1969 , . 1944 | 186.2 | 189.0 | 1805 | 184.2 | 185.6 | B94 
" 1970 . | 204.3 | 194.2 “| 203.9 | 188.4 | 201.0 | 1I9LF | 199.3: 
" 197) . _ | 247.0 | 229.5 | 233.7 | 221.8 | 226.7 | 222.8 | 236.4 
1972—January . 249.0 | 232.5 | 234.3 | 224.7 | 230.0 | 2249 | 238.7 
February. . 249.9 2346 234,45 225.3 235.0 228.2 240,2 
March ; . -| 250.0 | 234.9 | 236.9 | 275.6 | 237.7 | 228.9 | 2408 
April ; 250.8 | 234.9 | 237.0 | 225.6 | 237.8 | 228.9 | 2411 
May . . . | 261.2 | 245.5 | 244.2 | 235.9 | 240.9 | 238.9 | 250.3 
June . ; _ | 260.7 | 250.1 4 244.5 | 235.9 | 2472 | 238.9 7 252.9 
July . 262.8 | 252 — | 247.9 | 237.3 | 248.1 | 239.9 | 546 
August . 963.3 | 252.2 | 248.0 | 237.6 | 249.5 | 240.0 | 2549 
September . 264.5 | 254.1) | 250.1 | 2501] | 2496 | 240.3 | 7573 
October . . 264.8 | 2547 252.4 | 251.9 | 2542 240.5 | 758.) 
November . 265.2 | 255.8 | 261.6 | 252.8 | 255.2 | 245.2 | 259.9 
December . ; 267.1 256.7 262.5 2453.7 260.2 246.5 | 261 4 
1973—January . , 270.9 | 260.6 | 263.1 | 254.7 | 260.6 | 248.0 3 264.5 
February. . 271.6 | 260.8 2672 255.4 | 261.9 248.5 | 265.4 
March . 273.0 | 2608 | 267.8 | 259.0 ] 263.4 | 248.5 | 266.4 
April . ; 276.8 | 264.5 270.6 262 2 266.3 | 250.5 269.9 
May . , 299.2 | 292.9 | 285.4 1; 286.2 | 275.2 | 290] | 2933 
June . . . 300.6 | 294.3 2R7.2 | 290.6 290.0 | 79008 | 295.46 
July. 305.6 | 296.0 | 287.5 | 291.E | 290.7 | 2927 | 298.4 
August ; 307 O | 297.7 | 298.9 | 292.5 294. [ 294.1 309 3 
September . . 343 1 2O7.9 | 2955 | 292.5 304.2 | 294] 303.9 
October 319.9 | 306.0 | 290.1 | 295.2 | 310.6 1 297.2) | 310.4 
November 330.4 | 307.6 | 313.5 | 296.9 | 3129 1 298.4 | 317.6 
December . - , | 341.5 | 315.0 | 321.1 | 312.6 | 319.0 | 3057 | 326.4 


fa} Excludes rural mdusiry. mining and quarrying. and buiiding aad construction Figures for monins subsequent to 
June 1973 are subject to revision—see pages 75-6 


RATES OF WAGE AND HOURS OF WORK $4 


(ili) éadustry groups, Ausiralra. The following table shows for Australia the weighted average 
minimum weekly rates of wage for each of the industry groups in which the number of females 
is significant, for all manufacturing groups and for all groups combined, at the dates specitied. 
Corresponding index numbers are also given with the weighted average wage for all groups for 
the year 1954 as base (= 100). 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS(a), AUSTRALIA 


Weighted average minimum weekly rates payable for a full week's work (excluding overtime), as prescribed in 
awards, determinations and collective agreements, and index numbers of wage rates 







End of December— 


ssi | war T we | iow [wn | om! 


industry group 





RATES “ Et) 
( 












Manufacturing— 


Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. 17.09 | 24.98 ) 28.56 | 40.24 - 55.66 } 6563 
Textiles, clothing and foolwear_. 17.12 | 24.07 | 2725 | 36,56 46,66 | 58.97 
Food, drink and tobacco . 16.58 } 2463 | 28.29 | 38,22 48.45 | 61,97 
Other manufacturing 16 33 24.80 26.44 | 37.79 59.65 | 61.83 


49.36 | O14? 


58.35 | 74.17 
5466 | 68.31 


All manafacturuig groups 1699 | 2646 | 27.88 | 37.72 


Transport and communication 7.75 | 26.02 | 31.43 | 44.19 
Wholesale and retail trade , 171 26.36 | 30.59 | 42,12 


Public authority (ne¢.i.) and com- 
munity and business services _ 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, 

etc, . . 


56.41 | 71,78 
50.10 | 62,54 


All industry groups(a) 






INDEX NUMBERS 
{ Base: Weighted Average Weekly Ware Rate, Austraha, Year.1954 = 100) 


















Manufacturing— 


Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. 85.9 329.7 

Textiles, clothing and footwear 86.0 296.2 

Food, drink and tobacco . 83.3 318.3 

Other manufacturing 3106 

Ail manufacturing groups 507 3 
Transport and communication 472.5 
Wholesale and retail trade 343 1 
Public authority (n.¢.} and com- 

munity and busimess services 360 6 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, 

etc, . . . . 314 | 


All industry groups(a} 





fa} Exchades rural industry, mining and quacrymg: and building and construction Figures for months subsequent to | 


June 1973 are subject to revisian—see pages 75-6 9 (4) The amounts shown should oot be regarded as actual current + 


averages. but as indexes expressed in money terms, indicative of trends, 
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(iv} Federal awards. ete. and State awards, etc. Weighted average minimum weekly wage 
rates for adult females covered by Federal awards, etc. and for those covered by State awards, 
etc, (as defined below) are shown separately for Australia in the following table. Figures for 
each State are shown in section V of the Appendix. The wage rates for these two categories may 
change at any time as a result of the transfer of particular awards or occupations from one 
jurisdiction to another. For the purpose of this dissection Federal awards. etc. include awards of, 
or collective agreements registered with, the Australian Conciliation and Arbitration Com- 
mission and the Coal Industry Tribunal, and determinations of the Australian Public Service 
Arbitrator. State awards. etc. include awards or determinations of, or collective agreements 
registered with, State industrial tribunals together with certain unregistered collective agree- 
ments where these are dominant tn the particular industries to which they refer, 

The proportion of employees covered by Federal and State awards, etc. varies considerably 
between States. In addition, the proportions of employees engaged in the respective industries 
and occupations differ from State to State. As a result there may be relatively wide differences 
between the weighted average wage rates in the several States. 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, AUSTRALIA(q) 
FEDERAL AND STATE AWARDS, ETCA(8&) 


Werehted average minimum weekly rates payable for a full week's work (excluding overtime), as prescribed in 
aunards, determinations and collective agreements 





Federal State All Federal State All 
End of— “awards, | awards, | awards, End of— awatds, | awards, | awards, 

etc. /b) etc. [6] etc. ete (6) | etesb} elc, 

December— I972—. 
1965 . 27 79 30.20 29,10 July .°. 49.08 52.04 50.68 
1969 35.70 39.38 |. 3270 August ; 49.12 52 14 50 75 
i970 . 37,91 4116 39.68 September . 49 45 52.74 51.23 
IST]. 45.47 AR 43 47 06 October 49 58 §2.92 51,39 
972 . 50.30 53.52 $2.14 November . 49 69 53.30 51 73 
1973 62.53 67.07 64 99 December . 50,30 53 42 52.04 

1I973— 
January 50 $7 54.4] 52.65 
February . 50,72 54 62 52.83 
March 50.73 54 98 53.03 
April . , 52.07 55 13 $3.73 
May . 56 76 59.76 58.38 
June 37 29 60.17 58 $5 

1972-— 

January. 46,02 48 80 47.§2 July 57 49 61.03 59 4] 
February 46,52 AS.91 47,81 August . 57 98 61.32 39 79 
March , 46.60 49.06 47.93 September . 58.04 62.58 6.49 
Aoril ‘ 46.63 49.16 48.00 October 59 59 63 65 6f 79 
ay 48.77 50.91 49.93 November «| 60.08 65 70 63 {2 
June 48,78 $1.69 40.35 December 62.53 67.07 64.99 





(a) Exchides rural industry; mining and quarrying; and building and construction The amounts shown should not be 
regarded as,actual current averages, but as indexes expressed in money terms, indicative of trends Figures for months 
subsequent to June 1973 are subject to revision~—tee puges 75-6. 9 6h) For definitions. see text above The wage rates 
for these two calegones may change at any tune as the result of the transfer of particular awards or occupations (rom 
one jurisdiction to another. 
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5. Hourly wage rates, adult males 
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(i) dndustry groups, States, The following table shows the weighted average minimum hourly 
rates of wage payable to adult male workers at 3] December 1973. 


HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS(a) 
31 DECEMBER 1973 


Weighted average minimum hourly rates payable and index numbers of hourly rates 


Industry group 


RATES OF WAGE(&) ' 











(cents) 

Mining and quarrying(c) 235.65 | 189.24 | 233.47 
Manufacturing— 

Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. 182.6) | 183.95 | 192.35 

Textiles, clothing and footwear 181.32 | 182.50 | 185,10 

Food, drink and tobacco 191.84 | 190.86 |-196.80 

sawmilling, furniture, etc. 183,53 | 175.86 | 186,70 

Fa r, printing, etc. 203.79 | 206.17 | 224,72 

er ‘manufacturing . 190.19 | 191.85 | 190.40 

Al manufacturing groups 486.32 | 187.03 | 197,90 
Building and construction 197.45 | 205.78 | 195.41 
Railway services . . 177.54 | 167.50 | 194.83 
Road and air transport 198.90 | 189.42 | 189.34 
Communication _ | 257.50 1 260,38 | 258.18 
Wholesale and retail trade 7 | 200.05 | 197.41 | 199.01 
Public authority (ne...) and com- 

rounity and business services . | 213.42 | 208.33 | 212.60 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, 

ec. . . 182.11 | 178.64 | 182.77 
All industry groups(<) 194.86 | 192.68 | 199.39 

INDEX NUMBERS | 
(Base: Weighted Average Hourly Wage Raie, Australia, Year 1954 = 100) 

Mining and quarryingic) 333.1 | 267.5 | 330.0 | 2521 | 2723 | 2932 | 313.4 
Manufacturing— 

Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc.. | 258.1 | 260.0 | 271.9 | 251.9 | 255.0 | 266.9 | 259.2 

Textiles, clothing and footwear 256.3 | 257.9 | 261.6 | 2515 | 260.8 | 246.4 | 257.1 

Food, dnnk and tobacco 271.2 | 269.8 [2782 | 255.4 | 261.6 1254.5 1270.0 

Sawmilling, furniture, etc, 259.4 | 248.6 1263.9 | 265.2 | 250.2 | 247.5 | 256.5 

Paper, printing, etc. 288.0 | 291.4 | 317.6 | 285.3 | 308.2 | 266.3 | 291.3, 

Other manufacturing . 268.8 | 271.2 | 269.1 | 265.5 | 2622 | 246.2 | 268.5 

All manufacturing groups 263.4 | 2644 12762 | 2568 | 2596 | 2598.0 | 2679 
Building and construction 279.1 | 290.9 | 2762 | 274.2 | 272.5 | 267.9 | 279.9 
Railway services. . 250.9 | 236.8 | 275.4 | 2522 | 244.0 | 2559 | 253.6 
Road and air transport ; 281.1 | 267.7 | 267.6 | 258.8 | 270.3 | 2749 1272.9 
Communication. 364.0 | 368.0 [364.9 | 367.8 | 367.1 | 360.5 | 365.4 
Wholesale and retail trade mo 282.8 | 279.0 [281.3 | 268.2 | 264.4 | 272.4 1278.3 
Public authority (n.e.1.) and com- Wy 

munity and business services 301.2 294.5 300.5 267.2 270.4 300.3 293,4 
Amusement, hotels, personal 5 service, 

etc. : 25734. 252.5 [258.3 | 246.2 (2397.9 | 244.10 (253.2 





(a) Exciudes rucal industry; and shipping and stevedoring. The former is not included in the Wage Rates [ndexes and 
for the latter definite particulars for the computation of hourly wage rates are not available, Figures for months subsequent 
lo June 1973 are subject to revision—see pages 75-6, 
averages, but a3 indexes expressed In iMoney terms, indicative of trends 


presertbed for the principa 


mining cenires and include Jead bonuses, <tc. 


(b6} The amounis shown should not be regarded as actual current 
{c) For mining, rates of wage used are those 
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(ii) Summary, States. The following table shows the weighted average minimum hourly rates 
‘of wage payable to adult males in each State and Australia at the dates specified, Index numbers 
are also given for each State with the weighted average wage for Australia for the year 1954 as 
base (== 100). 


HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, ALL GROUPS(a) 


Weighted average minimum hourly rates payable and index numbers of hourly rates 








End of — 
RATES OF WAGE(}) 
(cents) 

December 1939 22,90 | 22.03 | 22.91 | 21.21 | 22.42 | 2095 | 22,42 
" 1945 2803 | 27.54, 27.19 | 2643 | 2736, 2642 | 27.¢ 
» 1950 $1.63 | 50.48 | 48.83 | 49.53) 50.29 ) 49.52 ) 50.58 
" 1955 76.57 | 74.06 | 71.02 | 7L40] 7542 | P7371 | 74.4? 
" 1960 90.91 ; 87.57 | 87.79 | 85.61 | 89.89 | 88.08 | 88.92 
” 1965 102.91 | 100.95 | 10435 | 98 78 | 101.56 | [0211 | 102.07 
" 1969 130.87 126.84 | 129.55 | 129,53 
" 1970 136.08 14009 | 135.590 | 135.35 
" i971 154.93 155 26) 151.92 | 154.19 

1972—January 155.15 155.44 | 152.22 | 154.46 

February 155.75 [5583 | 153.16 | 155.2] 
March 156 24 [56 28 | 153.41 | 155.80 
April 156,76 [56.28 | 153.45 | 156,07 
May . 162.27 157.23 | 160.33 | 160.93 
June 163,24 159.62 | 160.86 | 161.90 
July. 164 4] 160.38 | 161 50 | 163.04 
August 164.68 160 53 | 161.52 | 163.30 
September 166.48 | 164 06 | 162.68 | 16568 
October 166 71 16213 | 16319 | 165.44 
November . 168 33 163.38 | 164.09 | [66.93 
December . 170.03 16447 | 16591 | 168.67 - 
1973—January 171.40 165.48 | 16675 | 169 99 
February 172.24 167.00 | 16791 | 17t 25 
March 172.48 167.81 | 168.66 | 171.62 
April . 173.10 167.90 | 16886 | 172.13 
May . 184.30 L70.84 | 181.64 | 182.47 
June 186.44 18055 | 185.13 | 185.49 
July . 187.41 18t.47 | 188.42 | 186.42 
August 188.75 183.95 | 187.04 | 188.38 
September 189.62 186.72 | 187 47 | 189.28 
October 190.85 [87.46 | 188.42 [190.53 
November 192 38 187.77 | 198.55 | 191 94 
December 194 86 188.32 | 189.50 | 193.54 





(a) Excludes cural industry; and shipping and sievedoring The former is net included in the Wage Rutes Indexes and 
for the latier definite particulars for the computation of hourly wage rates are not available. Figures for months subsequent 
10 June 1973 are subject 10 revision—stee pages 75-6 
averages, bul as indexes expressed m money terms, indicative of trends. 


i) The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current 
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HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, ALL GROUPS(a)—contitiued 
Weighted average minimum hourly rates pavable and index numbers of hourly rates 
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December 1939 
. 1945 
. 1950 
- 1955 
- 1960 
“ 1965 


" 1969 
" 1970 
- 1971 


1972—January 
February 
March 
April 
May . 
June . 


July 
August 


September - 


October 
November 
December 


[97 3—January 
February 
March 
Apel. 
May 
June 


July 
August 


September . 


October 


November | 


December 


INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Weighted Average Hourly Wage Rate, Australia, Year 1934 = 100 


32.4 
39.6 
73.0 
108.2 
[28.5 
145.5 


185.0 
[92.3 
219.0 


219.3 
220.1 
220.8 
221.6 
229.4 
230.7 


232 4 
252.8 
235 3 
233.6 
237.9 
240 3 


242.3 
243.5 
243.8 
2447 
260.5 
263.5 


264.9 
266 8 
263 0 
269.7 
2719 
275.4 


32 4 
38.4 
69.0 
100.4 
124.1 
147.5 


183 | 
194.3 
222.8 


222 8 
223.6 
226.3 
226.4 
229.9 
231.2 


232 0 
232.9 
234 2 
234.5 
238.4 
241.2 


242 5 
247.6 
248.6 
249 | 
260.1 
266.0 


267.0 


| 271.8 


273.4 
2747 
2812 
281.8 


























(a} Excludes rural industry, and shipping and slevedoring, The former is not ancluded in the Wage Rates Indexes and 


for the latter definite particulars for the computation of hourly wage rates are not available Figures for months subsequent 
to June 1973 are subject lo revision—ree pages 745-6 
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(ii) dndustry groups, Australia. The following table shows for Australia weighted average 
minimum hourly rates of wage for each industry group, for all manufacturing groups and for 
all groups combined, except rural industry, and shipping and stevedoring. Corresponding 
index numbers are also given with the weighted average for all groups for the year 1954 as base 
(= 100). 


HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS(a), AUSTRALIA 
Weighted average minimum hourly rates payable and index numbers of hourly rates 






End of December— 


[om [me [es [om [on [om 


Industry group 









RATES OF WAGE(5}- 
(cents) 

Mining and quarrying(c} , 26.54 186.29 | 197.79 | 238,70 
Manulacturing— 

Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc,. | 22,70 149.73 | 163.12 | 184.37 

Textiles, clothing and footwear. 21.14 143,32) 147.44 | 181.90 

Food, drink and tobacco. 22,55 147.08 | 161.74 | 191.05 

Sawmilling, furniture, etc, . 22,16 145.76 | 156.30 | 181.40 

Paper, printing, etc. . . | 23.87 164,74; 180.06 | 206.12 

Other manufacturing . . | 21.92 149.98 1 164.59 | 189.93 

All manufacturing groups 22.44 149.46 | 163.20 | 186,71 
Building and construction —. . | 22.56 [59,25] 175.08 | 198.00 - 
Railway services. . 21.48 145.88 | 160.11 | 179,45 
Road and air transport . ; 22.42 153.70) 169.91 | 193.06 
Communication , . | 22,27 193.45} 217.06 | 258.69 
Wholesale and retailtrade — 22.12 153.93] 168.86 | 196.90 
Public authority (n.¢.i.} and com- 

munity and business services . | 21,57 159.29 | 172.93 | 207.57 
Amusement, hotels, personal ¢ service, 

etc, . . 21.05 141.84] 151.54 | £79.14 
All industry gronps(a) oo, 22,42 154.19 | 168.67 | 193.54 

[INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Weighted Average Hourly Wage Rate, Australia, Year 1954 = 100) 

Mining and quarrying({c) " 37.5 | 148.3 | 173.6 | 224.8 | 263.5 | 279.6 -| 313.4 
Manufacturing— 

Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc, . 32,1 123.7 | 1403 | 183.3 [ 211.6 | 230.6 | 259.2 

Teatiles, clothing and footwear 29.9 | 120.3) | 136.5 | 179.9 | 202.6 | 222.4 | 257.1 

Food, drink and tobacco. ; 31.9 | 124.5 | 143.3) | 187.3 | 207.9 | 228.6 | 270.0 

Sawmilling, furniture, ‘etc, . ; 31.3 | 122.3 | 139.7) | 183.2 | 206.0 | 220.9 | 256.5 

Paper, printing, etc. . . . | 33.7 | 1342 | 1525 | 203.3 | 2329 | 2545 | 291.3 

Other manufacturing . woo 31.0 | 122.7 | 140.4 | 185.0 | 212.0 | 232.6 | 268.5 

Ail manufacturing groups — . ; Sh? | 423.9 | 4nd | res fe 2end | 230.7) | 263.9 
Building and construction —. 31.9 | 126.3) | 146.30 | 200.2 | 225.1 | 247.5 | 279.9 
Railway services. 30.4 | 122.5 | 14. i8t.4 | 206.2 | 226.3 | 253.6 
Road and air transport . 31.7 | 1246 | 143.8 | 193.1 | 2E7.2 | 240.2 | 272.9 
Communication. , 31.5 | 136.2 | 167.9 | 243.9 | 273.4 | 306.8 | 365.6 
Whotesale and retail trade —.. 31.3 | 126.2 | 143.2 | 190.2 | 217.6 | 238.6 | 278.3 
Public authority (n.e.i.) and com 

munity and business services ; 30.5 | 125.3 | 145.0 | 194.8 | 225.2 | 244.4 | 293.4 
Amusement, hotels, personal s service, 

etc, . ; 298 | 192 | 1352 | 173.7 | 200.5 | 214.2 | 253.2 
All industry groups(a) | (wti«iws*dYs | 125.7) | 144.3 | 199.3 | 217.9 | 2384 | 273.6 


(a) Excludes rural industry; and shipping and sievedoring. The former is not mcluded in the Wage Rates Indexes and 
for the latter definite particulars for the computation of hourly wage rates are not available. Figures for months subsequent 
10 June 1973 are subject to revision—see pages 75-6 © (6) The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current 
averages, bul as indexes expressed in money terms, indicative of trends —(c) For mining, rates of wage used are those 
prescribed for the principal mining centres and include tead bonuses, etc 
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6. Hourly wage rates, adult females 


(i) Jndusiry groups, States, The following table shows the weighted average minimum hourly 
rates of wage payable to adult female workers at 31 December 1973, in the principal industry 
groups, and corresponding index numbers. 


HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS(a) 
31 DECEMBER 1973 


Weighted average minimum hourly rates payable and index numbers of hourly rates 





industry group 


RATES OF WAGE\(é) 
(cents) 

Manulacturing— 

Engineering, metals, yehicles, etc. 164,32 

Textiles, clothing and footwear 147.50 

Food, drink and tobacco 154.93 

Other manufacturing . 135.07 

Aili manufacturing groups 53.43 
Transport and communication 195.63 
Wholesale and retail trade 171.33 
Public authority {n.¢.i.} and com- 

munity and business services 184.42 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, 

etc. . ; ; , . 157,62 
All industry groupsia)} 163.81 





INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base. Weighted Average Hourly Wage Rate, Austratia, Year 1954 = 100) 


Manulacturing— 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. . 
Textiles, clothing and footwear 
Food, drink and tobacco 
Other manufacturing 


Alf manufacturing groups 


Transport and communication 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Public authority (n.¢i.) and com- 
munity and business services 

Amusement, hotels, personal service, 
cic. . - . . . . 





All industry groups(a) 


(2) Exchades rural industry: musing and quarrying; and building and construction Figures for months subsequent to 
June 1973 are subject to revision—see pages 75-6. = (6) The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current 
averages, but as indexes expressed in money terms, indicative of trends ; 


9? ’ WAGES AND HOURS \ ‘ 


(i) Sanenary, States. The following table shows the weighted average minimum hourly 
rates of wage payable to adult female workers in each State and Australia at the dates specified. 
Index numbers are also given for each State with the weighted average for Australia for the year 
1954 as base (== 100). 


HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, ALL GROUPS(a) 
Meighted average minimum Aourly rates pavable and index mambers of fourty rates 


End of— 





RATES OF WAGE(#) 
(cents) 





December 1951. . , 4358 | 43.25 | 40.60 | 42.8] | 4085 1 41.86 | 42.92 
i 1955 ; . ; 53.04 | 52.86 | 48.93 | $0.73 | 4971 | 5056 | 52.16 
* 1960 ; . . 66.09 | 61.94 | 60.28 | 61.08 | 6314) 6037 | 63.44 
i L965 . . 75.74 | 71.50 | 73.48 | 69.77 | 7213 | 76.52 1 73,36 
» 1969 ; 97.89 | 93.14 | 94.80 | 90.57 | 92.19 | 93.23 | 95.04 
» 1970 ; 192.92 | 97.10 | 162.26 | 94.32 | 100.59 | 96.32 | 100,03 
" 1971 , 124.43 | 114.75 | 117.21 | 11166 | 113.45 7 WILL | 118.63 

\972—January . 125.41 | 116.28 | LU7.ST | 112.49 | 105.12 7 LIS OL | U19.80 

February . 125.87 | 117.32 | LIF ST f 112.79 | 117.62 | 114.64 | 120.53 
March . | 125,94 | 117.45 | 118.78 | 112.95 | 118.97 | 114.98 | 120.82 
April . . . | 126.34 | 117.45 | 118.83 | 112.95 | 11902 | 114.98 7 120.99 
May . . . | 13154 | 122.76 | 122.48 | 118.09 | 120.54 | 120.04 | 125.86 
June . . 131.81 | 125,09 | 122.63 | 118.09 | 123.70 | 120.04 | 126.93 
July. ; ; . ; 132.36 | 126,09 | 124.33 | PLB. 77 | 124.14 | 120.53 | 127 75 
August ; ; ; 132.63 | 126.13 | 124.38 | 118.96 | 124.85 | 120.60 | 127.94 
september . . 133.23 | 127.10 | 125.89 | 128.19 | 124.91 | 120,71 | 129,13 
October , . 133.35 | (27.39 | 126.55 | 126,09 | 127.23 | 120,83 | 129.53 
November . 133.59 | 127.92 | 130.19 | 126.54 | 127.72 | 123.20 | 130.4] 
December . 134.54 | 128.37 | 131.66 | 127.00 | 130.20 | 123.85 | 131.18 
lo73—January 136.44 | 130.32 | 131.94 | 127.51 | 130.40 | 124.59 | 132.71 
February ; 136.81 | 190.41 5133.98 | 127.87 | 131.03 | 124.87 | 133.17 
March 137.48 | 130.45 | 134.27 | 129.65 | '31.80 | 124.87 | 133.67 
April 139.40 | 132.27 | 135.70 | 131.25 | 133.25 | 125.83 | 135.43 
May 150.71 | 14648 | 143.11 | 143.29 1) 137,71 | 145.74 | 147.17 
June 151.40 | L47.16 | 144.03 | 145.47 | 145.12 | 146.12 | 148.34 
fuly 153.92 } 148.05 | 144.16 | 145 71 | 145.49 | 147,07 | 149.75 
Augusi 154.6) | 148.89 | 146.37 | 146.44 | 147.16 | t47.77 | 150,71 
September 187 71 | 149.00 | 148,19 | 146.44 | 152,24 | 147,77 | 152.49 
October 16113 | 153.05 | 150.00 | 147.80 | 255.43 | 149.51 | 155.75 
November 166.44 | 153.82 | 157.19 | 14865 | 15655 | £49.94 4 159.10 
December . 171.99 | 157.52 | 161.03 | 155.99 | 189.61 | 153.60 | 163.81 


(@} Excludes rural industry. matang and quarrying: and building and construction, Figures for months subsequent to 
June 1973 are subject to revision—see pages 75-6 9 6) The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current 
averages, but as indexes expressed in money terms, indicative of trends 
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HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, ALL GROUPS(a)—continued 
Weighied average minimum hourly rates payable and index numbers of hourly rates 


End of— Aust. 





INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base* Weighted Average Hourly Wage Rate, Australia, Year 1954 = 100) 
















December 1951 


+ 955 . 057 | 105.3 97.5 | IOL.I 99. | 160.8 | 104.0 
" 1960. ; L317 123 5 [20 | 217 125.3 120.3 | 126.4 
" 965. ESiQ | 1425 146.5 139.1 143.3 1406 | 1462 
io L969 195.1] 1857 | (89.0 | 180.1 I838-| 155.8 | 1894 
" 970 205, | 1933 | 203.8 Isk.d | 2005 19270 | 1994 
4 1971 243.0) | 226.7 | 2336 | 2214 | 2261 223, | 236 5 
1972—January 250.0 | 2318 | 2342 | 224.2 | 229.5 | 2253 | 2388 
February 2509 | 2338 | 234.3 | 224.8 | 234.4 | 228.5 | 240.2 
March 2510 | 2341 230,7 | 225.1 | 2371 | 2202 | 2408 
April. 251.8 | 2341 236.8 | 225.1 | 237.2,| 2292 | 2412 
May 262.2 | 244.7 | 244) 235.4 | 2403 | 2393 | 2509 
June 262.7 | 249.5 | 2444+) 235.4 | 2466 | 239.4 | 253.0 
July . 263.8 | 251.3 | 247.8 | 236.7 | 247d | 240.2 | 2546 
August . , 264.4) 2514 | 2479 | 2370 | 2489 | 2d | 955.0 
September 265.6 | 2533 | 250.9 | 249.5 | 249.0 | 240.6 | 257.4 
October 265.8 | 253.9 | 2522 | 251.3 | 253.6 | 240.8 | 258.2 
November ; 266.3 ) 2550 | 2615 | 2522 | 254.6 | 245.6 | 259.9 
December . 268.2 | 255.9 | 2624 | 253.1 2595 | 246.9 | 261.5 
(o73—January 272.0 | 259.8 | 263.0 | 254.1 2599 | 2483 | 264.5 
February 272.7 | 2599 | 267 | 254.9 | 2612 | 248.9 | 265.4 
March 274.0 | 2600 | 2676 | 258.4 | 2627 | 2489 | 266.4 
April 2773 | 263.6 | 27045 | 261.6 | 2656 | 2508 | 269.9 
May . 300.4 | 292.0 | 2852 | 285.6 | 2745 | 2905 | 2933 
June 301.8 | 2933 | 2871 | 2899 | 2893 | 2913 | 2957 
July 293.1 | 298.5 
AL ugust 294,45 300.4 
Sepiember . 294 5 303.9 
October . 297.6 310.4 
November 298 9 3i7 1 


December 306.2 | 326.5 





(#) Excludes cural mdustry; mining and quarrying, and building and construction Figures for months subsequent to 
June 1973 are subject to revision~—see pages 75-6 
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(ili) industry groups, Australia. The following table shows for Australia weighted average 
minimum hourly rates of wage for each of the industry groups in which the number of females 
is significant, for all manufacturing groups and for all groups combined, at the dates specified. 
Corresponding index numbers are also given with the weighted average wage for all groups for 
the year 1954 as base (= 100). 


HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS(a), AUSTRALIA 
Weighted average minimum hourly rates payable and index numbers of hourly rates 







End of December— 
Industry group 
[1951 | 1960 | 96s | t97 | 97 
| RATES OF WAGE(S) 
(cents} 
Manufacturing— 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc.. | 42.79 | 6253 ] 71.51 | 100,75 | 123.68 | 139.37 | 164.32 
Textiles, clothing and footwear . | 42.82 | 60.20 } 68.17 91.53 | 108.07 | 116,70 | 147.50 
Food, drink and tobacco. . | 41.44 | 64.58 | 70.73 95.55 | 108.62 | 121.14 | 154.93 
Other manufacturing . . 42,32 | 62.20 | 71.34 94.77 | 112.62 | 127.04 | 155.07" 
Ail manufacturing groups. 42.53 | 61.22 | 69.78 9440 | F190 | 123.53 153.11 
Transport and communication . | 46.82 | 68.62 | 82.90 | 116.57 | 137.08 | 153.91 | 193.63 
Wholesale and retailtrade —. 42.97 | 66.19 | 76.81 | 105.77 | 124.75 | 137.27 | 171.53 
Public authority (n.e1)} and com- 
munity and business services 43.69 | 66.21 | 78.71 | 107.69 | 12783) 144.92 | 184.42 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, 
etc. . . . . . | 42.04 | 61.77 | F114 95.70 | £16.00 | 126.27 | 157.62 
AD industry groups(a)— 42.92 | 63.44 | 73.36 | 100.03 | 118.63! 131.18 | 163.81 
INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base, Weighted Average Hourly Wage Rate, Austrafia, Year 1954 = 100) 
Manufacturing— 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. . 85.3 | 124.6 | 142.5 | 200.8 | 246.5 | 277.8 | 327.5 
Textiles, clothing and footwear $53 | 120.0 | 135.9 7 182.4 | 215.4 | 332.6 | 294.0 
Food, drink and tobacco 82.6} 1227 | 141.0 | 1904 | 2165 | 241.5 | 308.8 
Other manufacturing ; . 844) 124.0 | 142.2 7 188.9 | 2245 | 283.2 | 300.1 
Ali manufacturing groups... - | 81 72306 | 1307 | 7188.2 | 223.0 246.2 | 305.2 
Transport and communication 93.3} 136.8 | 165.2 | 2324 | 273.2 | 306.8 | 3899 
Wholesale and retailtrade 85.6 | 131.9 | IS3.t | 210.8 | 248.7 | 273.6. | 341.9 
Public authority (n.e1.) and com- | . 
munity and business services . | S71] 132.0 | 156.9 | 2146 | 254.8 | 288.9 | 367.6 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, . 
etc, . . ; 83.8 | 123.1 141.8 | 190.7 | 231.2 | 251.7 | 314.2 


All industry groups(a) 85.6 | 126.4 | 46.2 | 199.4 | 236.5 | 261.5 | 326.5 


(a) Excludes rural industry; mining and quarrying, and building and construction. Figures for months subsequent to 
June 1973 are subject to revision—see pages 75-6, (5) The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current 
averages, bul as indexes expressed in money terms, indicative of trends 


7. Standard hours of work 


(i) General. [n the fixation of weekly wage rates most industrial tribunals prescribe the number 
of hours constituting a full week's work for the wage rates specified. The hours of work so pre- 
scribed form the basis of the compilation of the weighted averages and index numbers on pages . 
96-9. | 

The main features of the reduction of hours to 44 and later to 40 per week are summarised 
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below. In considering such changes it must be remembered that even within individual States 
the authority to alter conditions of work is divided between Federal and State industrial tribunals 
and the various legislatures, and that the State legislation usually does not apply to employees 
covered by awards of the Australian Conciliation and Arbitration Commission. However, it 
may do so in respect of matters not treated in Federal awards, 


(ii) The 44-hour Week, No permanent reduction to a 44-hour week was effected until 1925, 
although temporary reductions had been achieved earlier. In 1920 the New South Wales legislature 
pranted a 44-hour week to most industries, but in the following year this provision was withdrawn. 
Also in 1920 the President of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration (Higgins 
J), after inquiry, granted a 44-hour week to the Timber Workers’ Union, and in the fotlowing 
year extended the same privilege to the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. In 1921, however, 
a reconstituted Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration unanimously rejected 
applications by five trade unions for the shorter standard week and re-introduced the 48-hour 
week in the case of the above-mentioned two unions then working 44 hours, During 1924 the 
Queensland Parliament passed legislation to operate from 1 July 1925, granting the 44-hour 
week standard to employees whose conditions of work were regulated by awards and agreements 
of the Queensland State industrial authority. Similar legislative action in New South Wales led 
to the re-introduction of the 44-hour week in that State as from 4 January 1926. 

In 1927, after an exhaustive inquiry, the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
granted a 44-hour week to the Amalgamated Engineering Union and intimated that this reduction 
in standard hours of work would be extended to industries operating under conditions similar 
to those in the engineering industry. Applications for the shorter hours by other unions were, 
however, treated individually, the nature of the industry, the problem of production, the financial 
status and the amount of foreign competition being fully investigated, The economic depression 
delayed the extension of the standard 44-hour week until the subsequent improvement in economic 
conditions made possible its general extension to employees under Commonwealth awards. 

In States other than New South Wales and Queensland no legislation was passed to reduce 
the standard hours of work so that, for employees not covered by Commonwealth awards, the 
change had to be effected by decisions of the appropriate industrial tribunals, In these cases the 
date on which the reduction to 44 hours was implemented depended on the decision of the 
tribunals in particular industries, employees in some industries receiving the benefit of the 
reduced hours years ahead of those in others. In these States the change to the shorter week 
extended over the years from 1926 to 194. 


(iii) The 40-hour Week, (a) Standard Hours Inquiry, 1947. Soon after the end of the 1939-45 
War, applications were made to the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
for the introduction of a 40-hour week, and the hearing by the Court commenced in October 
1945. Before the Court gave its decision the New South Wales Parliament passed legislation 
granting a 40-hour week, operative from 1 July 1947, to industries and trades regulated by 
State awards and agreements, and in Queensland similar legislation was introduced in Partia- 
ment providing for the 40-hour week to operate from | January 1948, 

The Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, in its judgment on 8 September 
1947, granted the reduction to the 40-hour week from the beginning of the first pay-period 
commencing in January 1948. The Queensland Act was passed, and was proclaimed on 10 
October 1947, On 27 October 1947, the South Australian Industrial Court, after hearing applica- . 
tions by unions, approved the incorporation of the 40-hour standard week in awards of that 
State. The Court of Arbitration of Western Australia on 6 November 1947, approved that, on 
application, provision for a 40-hour week could be incorporated in awards of the Court, com- 
mencing from ! January 1948, : 

In Victoria and Tasmania the Wages Boards met and also incorporated the shorter working 
week in their determinations, so that from the beginning of 1948 practically all employees in 
Australia whose conditions of work were regulated by industrial authorities had the advantages 
ofa standard working week of 40 hours or, in certain cases, less. ‘ 

(6) Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inquiry, 1952-53. In the 1952-53 Basic Wage and Standard 
Hours Inquiry the employers sought an increase in the standard hours of work per week, claiming 
that one of the chief causes of the high costs and inflation had been the loss of production due 
to the introduction of the 40-hour week. This claim was rejected by the Court as it considered 
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that the employers had not proved that the existing economic situation called for a reduction of 
general standards in the matter of the ordinary working week, 

(c) Basic Wage and Standard Hours inguiry, 1961. In this Inquiry the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission was asked by the employers to increase the number 
of ordinary working hours per week from 40 to 42, with a concomitant increase in weekly wages 
by an amount equal to two hours pay at ordinary rates, and to effect certain other consequential 
variations, This was to have been a temporary measure, effective for four years, after which 
time weekly hours would have reverted to 40, but the increased wage would have remained. The 
application was rejected by the Commission. 

(iv) Weighted average standard weekly hours of work. {a} Industry groups, States, The 40-hour 
week has operated in Australia generally from 1 January 1948, and in New South Wales from 
1 July 1947 (see page 95). However, the number of hours constituting a full week’s work (excluding 
overtime} differs between occupations and/or between States. The following table shows, for 
each State and Australia, the weighted average standard hours (excluding overtime} prescribed 
in awards, determinations and collective agreements for a full working week in respect of adult 
males and adult females at 31 December 1973, 


WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK (EXCLUDING OVERTIME): INDUSTRY GROUPS(a} 
31 DECEMBER 1973 


Weighted average standard hours of work (excluding overtume) for a full working week 





Industry group 





Mining and quarrying{})} ; .| 3575 | 40.00 | 37.88 | 40.00 | 38.16 | 39.12 } 37.06 
Manufacturing-—— 

Food, drink and tobacco 4994 | 40.00 | 4000 | 4000 | 40.00 | 46.00 | 39,98 

Paper, printing, etc, . .| 40.00 | 39,94 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 39.21 | 40.00 | 39.95 

Other manufacturing 40.00 | 39.96 | 40.00 | 39.91 | 40.09 | 39.97 | 39.98 

All manufacturing groups .| 39.99 | 3999 | 40.00 | 39.98 | 39.98 | 40.00 | 3999 
Railway services. ; 40.00 | 39.96 | 4000 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 39.99 
Communication. 39.80° | 39.64 | 39.64 | 39.19 | 39.64 | 39.19 | 39.65 
Public authority (ne.t.) and com- 

munity and business services 39.23 |° 38.93) | 39.52 | 39.23 | 39.58 | 39.39 | 39.25 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, 

etc, . 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 
All other groups(c} 40.00 ) 4000 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 ; 40.00 | 4000 
All industry groups(d) 39.77 | 39.96 | 39.88 | 39.95 | 39.87 | 39.91 | 39.86 

ADULT FEMALES 

Manufacturing— 

Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc.. | 39.97 | 39.87 | 40.00 | 400) | 40.00 | 40.00 | 39:94 

Textiles, clothing and footwear. 39.95 | 40.00, | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 |] 4000 | 39.98 

Food, drink and tobacco, .| 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 46.00 

Other manufacturing . . 39.79 | 3994 | 4000 | 39.86 | 4000 | 40.00 | 39.87 

Ail manufacturing groups | 39.92 | 39.97 | 40.00 | 39.97 | 4000 | 4000 | 39.95 
Transport and communication 38.04 ) 37.94 | FAS] | 3784 | 37.87 |] 30.28 | 37S 
Wholesale and retail trade — 3955 | 40.00 °) 40.00 | 400K | 40.0) | 40.00 | 39 82 
Public authority (n.¢i,) and com- 

munity aod business services 38.49 | 39.25 | 39.24 | 39.19 | 39.44 | 37.67 | 38.92 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, 

etc. 39.40 | 39.94 | 39.91 | 39.85 | 39.92 | 39.88 | 39.68 
All industry groups(e) 39.53 | 39.31) | 39.70 | 39.77 | 39.78 | 39.63 | 39.67 





(a) The hours ef work shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, but as indexes expressed in hours, 
indicalive of irends = (b} For mining, standard hours of work used are those prescribed for the principal mining centres 
{c} Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc.; texiites, clothing and footwear, sawmilling, furniture, etc , building and con- 
struction; roa ‘and air transport; and wholesale and retail trade — (a) Excludes rural industry; and shipping and 
slevedoring. The former 1s not included in the Wage Rate Indexes and for the latter definite particulars for the cormpu- 
tation of average hours of work are not available, — (e) Excludes rucal industry, mining and quarrying; and building 
and construction. 
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(b) Summary, States. The following table shows, for each State and Australia, the weighted 
average standard hours (excluding overtime) in a full working week for adult males during the 
period March 1939 to December 1973 and for adult females during the period March 1951 to 
December 1973, Index numbers are given for each State with the weighted average hours of work 
for Australia for the year 1954 as base (= 100). 

Dates have been selected so as to indicate when the more important changes occurred, 


WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK (EXCLUDING OVERTIME)(a) 


Werehted average standard hours of werk (excluding overtime) for a full working week and index mumbers 
af hours of work 


End of— 


March [939 
September 194] 
September 1947 
March 1948 | 
September 1953 
August i970. 
‘June I97- . 
December 1973 





ADULT MALES—INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base Weighted Average Hours of Work, Australia, Year 1954 = 100) 


March 1939 IIL.S 110.4 
September 1941 110.4 109 7 
September 1947 110.0 107.6 
March 1948 . 100.3 100.2 
Seplember 1953 99.8 100.0 
August 1970 99 7 90.9 
June 1971 99,7 99.8 
December 1973 7 99.8 









March 1941 . 
June 1953 
December 1973 






49 67 


ADULT FEMALES—INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base Weltshted Average Hours of Work, Austratia, Year 1954 = (00) i 








March 1951 99.7 | 100.4 [00.0 
June 1933 99.6 | 100.4 00,0 
December 1973 996 | 1004 190 0 





(a) Weighted average standard weekly hours of work for oll mmsdustcy groups except rucal industry, and shipping and 
stevedoring, The former 1s not inckoded in the index and for the latter definite particulars ure not available For females. 
mining and quarrying. and building and consirucuon are also exctuded io} The hours of work shown should not be 


regarded as actual current averages, bul as indexes expressed in hours, indicative of trends 
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(c} industry groups, Australia, The following tables show for Australia, for adult males and 
adult females, the weighted average standard weekly hours of work (excluding overtime) in the 
principal industry groups at the dates specified. Corresponding index numbers are also shown 
with the weighted average for all groups for the year 1954 as base (= 100). 


WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK (EXCLUDING OVERTIME): ADULT MALES 
INDUSTRY GROUPS(2), AUSTRALIA 


Weighted average standard hours of work (excluding overtime) for a full working week and index numbers 
; of hours of work 









End of— 


March ‘Sept. | March | Sept; | Aug. | June | 
1939 1947 1948 1953 1970 1971 


HOURS OF WORK(S) 


Industry group 





Mining and quarrying(c} 38.24 | 37.06 | 37.06 
Manulacturing— 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. . 
Textiles, clothing and footwear 
Food, dmnk and tobacco 
Sawmiilling, furniture, ete. 
Paper, printing, etc, ‘ 
Other manufacturing . 


40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 
40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 
39.98 | 39.98 | 39.98 
40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 
39.95 | 39.95 | 39.95 
39.98 | 39.98 | 39.98 


39.99 | 39.99 | 39,90 


40.00 | 40.00 | 40,00 
39.99 | 39.99 | 39.99 
49.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 
39,95 | 39.95 | 39.65 
40.00 | 40.00 | 40,00 


sere: 


40, 


All manufacturing groups 


Building and construction 

Railway services. . 

Road and air transport . 

Communication 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Public authority (a.¢.i.) and co mmun- 
ily and business services . 

Amusement, hotels, personal Service, 
etc, . ; ; 


BesS3s 
S388 


39.25 | 39.25 | 39.25 
40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 


All industry groups() 39.91 | 39.87 | 39,86 





INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Weighted Average Hours of Work, Australia, Year 1954 = 100} 





Mining and quarrying(c) 103.8 
Manufacturing— 

Engineering, metals, vehicles, ete. . 110.2 

Textiles, clothing and footwear 110.7 

Food, drink and tobacco ‘110.6 

Sawmilting, furniture, etc. 110.4 

Paper, printing, etc. 109.9 

Other manufacturing . 110.2 

All manufacturing groups {10.3 
Building and construction 110.3 
Railway services ; 110.1 
Read and air transport . 112.8 
Communication 1.9 
Wholesale and retail trade £12.0 
Public authority (n.e.i.) and commun- 

ity and business services 106.7 
Amusement, hotels, » Personal service, 

ete. ; . . 112.9 
All industry groups(a) . . ; 110.4 


(a) Excludes rural industry; and shipping and stevedoring (4) The hours of work shown should now be regarded as 
aclual current averages, but as indexes expressed in hours, mdicative of trends. —(c) For muning, standard hours of work 
used are those prescribed for the principal mining centres, . 
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WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK (EXCLUDING OVERTIME): ADULT FEMALES 
‘INDUSTRY GROUPS(a), AUSTRALIA 


‘Weighted average standard hours of work {excluding overtime) for a full working week and index numbers 
of hours of work 


Hours of work(6) Index numbers(c) 


March | June | Dec, | March | June | Dec. 
1951 | 1953 | 1973 | 1951 | 1953 | 1973 


Mannflacturing— ; 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. . | 39.94 | 39.94 | 39.94 | 100.7 | 100.7, | 100.7 
Textiles, clothing and footwear . , . | 39.98 | 39.98 | 39.98 | 100.38 | 100.8 | 100.8 
Food, drink and tobacco . , ; . | 4000 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 100.8 | 1008 | 1008 
Other manufacturing ; 39.87 | 39.87 | 39.87 | 100.5 | 100,58 | 100.5 
Ail manufacturing groups . ; ; . | 995 | 39.95. | 3995 | 100.7 | 100.7 | fon? 

Transport and communication —.. . . | 3091 | 379) | 37.91 95,6 95.6 95.6 

Wholesale and retail trade . 39.82 | 39.82 | 39.82 | 104 | 100.4 | 160.4 

Public authority (n.e.i.) and community and 
business services . | 38.97 | 38.93 | 38.92 98.2 98. 1 98. | 

Amusement, hotels, personal service, etc. ; 30.73 | 39.66 | 39.68 | 100.2 | 100.0 | 100.0 

All industry groups; a} Loo, . 39.68 | 39.67 | 39.67 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 - 





(a} Exchades ruralindustry; mining and quarrying; and building and construction. (6) The hours of work shown 
should not be regarded as actual current averages, but as indexes expressed in hours, indicative af trends,  {(c} Base 
Weighted drerage Hours of Werk, Austratia, Year 1954 = 100. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 


The estimates in this section are derrved from particulars of employment and wages and 
salaries recorded on payroll tax returns, from other direct collections and from estimates of the 
unrecorded balance. The figures relate to civilians only. In addition to salary and wage payments 
at award rates, the total earnings figures used in the calculation of average weekly earnings include 
the earnings of employees not covered by awards, overtime earnings, over-award and bonus 
payments, payments made in advance or retrospectively during the period, etc. 

Particulars of wages and salaries paid are not available for males and females separately 
from the sources used for this series; average weekly earnings have therefore been calculated 
in terms of male units, i.c. total male employees plus 2 proportion of female employees, the 
proportion being determined by the estimated ratio of female to male average earnings. Different 
ratios, based on information from the annual surveys of weekly earnings and hours, from a 
sample survey carried out in November 1969 and from other sources, have been used for individual 
States and for Australia. The estimates shown in this section for September quarter 196] and 
subsequent periods are based on the following ratios: 







Austratia 


Period (ay) 






~—— Per cent —— 


196(—Sept. to June 1966 not available 52.5 
1966—Sept. and Dec, girs 54 53 42 50 49 49 52.5 
1967-—Whole year 54 53 52 50 49 49 52 5 
1968—Whole year 54 53 52 50 43 49 §2.5 
1969—Whole year 54 53 52 50 49 49 52.5 
1970— Whole year 54 33 52 50 49 50 92.5 
1971—Whole year 55 a4 33 al 48 5] 33.5 
1972—March and June girs . 56 45 54 52 50 52 a45 
o73—-Morch ate $7 sc | 4 | 3lt ot | 83 $5.5 

June gir 58 s7 54 53 a | 54 46,0 

Sept. gtr 49 59 55 54 $2 56 . 575 

Dec. gtr 60 60 56 55 53 57 58.5 
1974—March qtr 62 62 58 56 55 58 60.0 

June qtr 62 62 58 56 55 60 60,0 


* 


(a) Inctudes the Northern Territory and the Austrahan Capital Territory. (6) The number of male units used in 
calculaiing average weekly earnings for Australa is the sum of the estimates for the Staies, and therefore the figures 
shown are weighted averages of the State ratios 


The quarterly figures in money terms are affected by seasonal influences, For example, special 
payments, including prepayment for holiday periods, tend to raise the December quarter and to 
depress the March quarter averages. [n addition, figures for all quarters are aflected by the varying 
incidence of pay-days in successive quarters. Allowance for the varying incidence of pay-days and 
for seasonal factors has been made in calculating the seasonally adjusted estimates shown in 
the tables. It should also be noted that seasonal adjustment factors were estimated from a series 
adjusted to allow for the effects of major awards and determinations of Commonwealth and 
State industrial authorities. The effects of these awards and determinations are retained in the 
seasonally adjusted data, A detailed description of the methods of seasonal adjustment can be 
found in Seasonally Adjusted Indicators 1974 (Reference No. 1.10). 

Because of the adoption of a new definition of the Jabour force at the June 1966 population 
census, there is a break in comparability between June and September quarters of 1966 in the 
employment series used in the calculation of average weekly earnings. For this and other reasons 
{in particular, the lack of precise information about the ratios of female to male earnings tn the 
several States for 1965-66 and earlier years), it 1s not possible to make a comparable series of 
State estimates for periods prior to September quarter 1966. However, in order to provide a 
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broad indication of trends over a longer period, estimates for Australia as a whole have been 
calculated for the period back to September quarter 1961 by methods and on a basis that are as 
nearly as possible comparabie with those used for the current series, 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS PER EMPLOYED MALE UNIT(a) 


($) 
Australia (6) 
Sea- 
Period NLS.W. | Vie. Qtd. SoA. | WA, Tas. sonally 
Original] adjusted 
(c) 
966-67 . ; ; . 6330) 64.10 | 37:30 ; 57.301 59.40] 58.50] 61.90 
1967-68 . , , 6670 | 67.80 | 60.30 | 60.60; 64.19] 62.00] 65.50 
1968-69 . . . 72.30 | 7240 |) 64,501] 6480[ 69.00] 65.70] 70,40 
1969-70. . 78.50 | 78.40) 69.40 | 70.30) 75.70] 70.90] 76.30 
1970-71. . . 87,30 | $6.40) 78.00 | 77.20] 84.90] 78.50; 84.80 
971-72. , . . 95.90 | 93.60 | 87.00 | 85.30] 93.70] 86.80; 93.00 
1972-73 . . ; 104,30 | 102.50 | 97.00 | 93.00] 99.00) 94.40) 101.50 
1973-74 . ; 120.80 | 118.40 | 112.60 | 110.80] 115.40) 110.30) 118.00 
1966—September quarter . 62.20 | 63,50 | 56,40 | 56,90) 59.30) 56.70| 61.10] 61.00 
December _,, ; 64.50 | 65.70] 39.10 | 58.20) 606.607 60.40) 63.30) 60.90 
1967—March - ; 61.00 | 69.90 | 54.70 | 55.60) 57.70] 5680] 59.50! 62.10 
June " . 65.30 | 66.30] 58.80 1) 58.30) 60.10] 60,10; 63.70] 63.30 
September __,, . 65.10 | 67.00 | $9.20 | 59.80) 62.40) 60,30| 64.40] 64.50 
December - . 68.04) 70.10 | 62.50 | 61.60) 64.90) 6440] O67. 10] 65.10 
1968—March " . 64.86 [ 64.60) 57.50 | 59.10) 62.501 60.20] 63.20] 66,10 
June " , 68.90 | 69.60 | 62.00 | 61.90; 66.601 63.20] 67.30] 67.00 
September —_,, , 69 50 69,80 | 6200 | 63.20] 67.10) 63.00] 67.80[ 468.00 
December ,, , 75.20 | 74.29 ] 66.30 ; 66.30] 70.19] 68.50) 72.50[ 70.20 
1969-——March ‘ ; 69.70 | 70.600 | 62.10] 63.40] 67.40] 63.69) 68.50} 71,50 
June " , 74,90 | 74.80 | 67.50 | 66.30] 71.30] 67.70) 72.80] 72.30 
September —,, ; 75.80 | 76.30 | 67.80 | 68.60) 73.50) 69.00) 74.10] 74.00 
December, 81.30 ) &1.10 TL7O | 72.20] 78.20) 74.10) 79.00] 745.46 
1970—March i, 74.70 | 74.60 | 66.10 | 67.40] 72.90] 66.30] 72.70] 76.80 
June B20 | $1.40 T2210 | 72.80) 78.20) 74,30) 79.40] 79.10 
September, . 83.19 | 82.40 | 74.20 | 75,30| 80.70) 74.40] 80.90] 80.40 
December __,, , 89.40 | 87.80) 79.30 | 77.30; 85.90) 86.40] 86.30] 82.20 
197]—March ” ; 84.40 | 83.70! 75.90 | 75.40) 82.90) 74.601 82.00) 87.00 
June " . 97,40 | 91.50) 82.70 | 80.90] 90.00] °84.70| 89.80] 88.60 
September _,, ; 97.20 | 91.30; 83.10 | 83.70) 92.90] 82.10! 90.00] 90.20 
December __,, ; 99.20 | 96.60 | 39.30 | 87.20) 96.30] 90.00] 96.00 9 1.70 
1972—March » ; 92.30 | 88.90 | 84.00 | 8200) 91.00] 83.70) 89.20] 94.10 
June - . 99.70 | 97.40 | 91.40 | 88.20) 9440) 91.30) 96.70| 95.20 
September _,, ; 98.80 | 99.00 | 92.60 | 88.20) 95.30] 90.30] 96.80| 98.00 
December ,, . 107.40 | 105.50 | 98.70 | 94.70) 99.30] 98.80) 10410] 100.10 
1973—March " . 100.10 | 97,50 | 92.90 | 89.80! 96.40] 87.60) S720) 102.00 
June - . L10.90 | 107.90 | 103.50 | 99.10] 104.90) 100.90 | 107.80) 106.30 
September __,, . | 08.90 | 112,50 | 104.40 | 103.70] 108.70] 101,70) 110,20] 111.90 
December ,, ; 173.00 | £20.90 | 14.10 | (10.90) 115.00) 16.10] TIF 90) 115,00 
1974—March ” . 116.70 | 112.50 | 108,00 | 106.60) 111.80] 101.50) 113.30] 119,10 
June i” . 131,60 | 127,80 | 123.70 | 121.90) 126.19; 120.40] 128.50) 126.30 


(a) Seeexplanationon page LOO, = (d) Includes the Northern Territory and the Australian Capital Territory, = (c) For 
aytalls A the methods used m seasonally adjusting this and other series see Seasonatiy Adjusted Inaicators, 1974 (Reference 
o £.] ‘ 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS PER EMPLOYED MALE UNIT(a), AUSTRALIA 


($) 
Sea Sea 
: “i sonally . + sonally 
Period Original adjusted Period | Original adjusted 
. (8) (6) 
1961-62. . . . . a 1963---September quarter . 50.50 
1962-63. . . _- December . 51.80 
1963-64. . . . ; a 
964-65 2. . . . _ 1964—March ; , $2.00 
1965-66. . ; ; ; - June , . 52.30 
September ; ; 54.10 
1961-September quarter. , December , , $5.20 
December " . 
1965—March . . 55.90 
1962-—March " ' : 56.50 
. June " 57.40 
Septem ber " 57.60 
December " ; 
1966-—March ; . 58.20 
1963—March ea : . June . 58.60 
June - . 





(a) See explanatory notes on page 100. (&} See footnote (c) on page 101, 


For current statistics in this series reference should be made to the quarterly publication 
Average Weekly Earnings (Reference No. 6.18). 


Surveys of wage rates, earnings and hours — 


1. General 


since 1960 a number of statistical surveys of wages and hours of work in Australia have been 
undertaken by this Bureau. The object of these surveys has been to obtain information on wage 
rates, actual weekly eamings and hours of work on a more comprehensive scale than previously 
available in Australia. A summary of the scope and coverage of each of these surveys is shown 
velow. 


2. Survey of wage rates and earings, September 1960 


This survey, relating to the last pay-period in September 1960 obtained information as to 
marginal rates of wage and actual weekly earnings of adult male employees (excluding part-time 
and casual employees). In addition to the exclusion of government and semi-government 
employees, and private employees in rural industry and in private domestic service, the survey 
did not cover the following—shipping and stevedoring industries; the motion picture industry; 
certain businesses such as those of accountants, consulting engineers, etc.: and trade associa- 
tions, etc. The survey was designed to provide accurate particulars only for Australia as a whole; 
hence no State details are available. For details of the results of the survey see Labour Report 
No. 50, pages 80-83. 


3. Survey of weekly earnings, October 1961 


This survey related to the last pay-period in October 1961 and provided information about 
the distribution of actual weekly earnings of adult male employees (excluding part-time and 
casual employees). The survey did not cover government or semi-government employees or 
private employees in rural industry or in private domestic service. State details were restricted to 
the two major sroups, manufacturing and non-manufacturing:; those for Australia were obtained 
for eight separate industry groups. For details of the results of the survey see Labour Report 
No. 50, pages 83-86, 
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4. Survey of weekly earnings, October 1965 


A survey of weekly earnings of male employees who worked full-time was conducted for the 
last pay-period in October 1965, The survey covered both private and government employees but 
related to only certain specified industry groups. Employees in the Northern Territory and the 
Australian Capital Territory and waterside workers employed on a casual basis were excluded. 

The object of the survey was to obtain estimates of the numbers and proportions of full-time 
adult male employees in various weekly earnings groups and a dissection of total weekly earnings 
paid to full-time adult males into: (i) overtime earnings, (ii) ordinary time earnings at “Award 
etc, rates’ (divided into (2) payment by measured result and (5) other) as defined. The survey also 
provided figures of average weekly earnings for full-time adult male and junior male employees. 
Separate details were obtained for (1) managenal, executive, professional and higher supervisory 
staff, and (ii) other full-time male employees. 

Full results, including separate details for States, for government employees, and for private 
employees, together with definitions and explanatory notes were included in Labour Reports 
Nos. 52 and 53. 


5. Survey of weekly earnings {size distribution), May 1971 


This survey of weekly earnings of adult male employees was conducted for the pay-period 
which inchided [2 May 1971. The survey covered both private and government employees, 
Excluded were employees of private employers not subject to payroll tax; employees in rural 
industry and private domestic service; employees of religious, benevolent and other similar 
organisations exempt from payroll tax (other than public hospitals and government institutions): 
and waterside workers employed on a casual basis, 

Fhe object of the survey was to obtain estimates of the numbers and proportions of full-time 
adult male employees (paid fora full week) in various total weekly earnings groups, average weekly 
total earnings for these employees, and a dissection of average weekly total earnings into average 
weekly overtime earnings and average weekly ordinary time earnings, Separate details were 
obtained for (@} male managerial, executive, professional and higher supervisory staff, and (5) 
other full-time adult male employees, Similar statistics were obtained from a survey of weekly 
earnings in October 1965 (see above) but that survey did not have as wide an industry scope as 
the 1971 survey, 

Because this survey was confined to full-time adult male employees paid for a full working 
week, and for other reasons, the average weekly earnings for private employees obtained from the 
survey are not directly comparable with the average earnings for full-time adult males obtained 
from the annual October surveys of weekly earnings and hours (see pages 103-6). 

Detailed survey results classified by industry groups and by States, and distinguishing govern- 
ment and private employment, together with definitions and explanatory notes were included in 
Labour Report No. 56, 1971 (pages 117-170). 


6. Survey of weekly earnings and hours, October 1962 to 1964, 1966 to 1973 


(i) Surveys prior to 1973. Sample surveys in respect of most private employers subject to 
payroll tax were conducted for the last pay-period in October of each year from 1962 up to and 
including 1971, with the exception of 1965, 

In 1972 the coverage of the surveys was extended to include (a) most private employees in the 
Northern Territory and the Australian Capital Territory, (6) employees in non-government 
hospitals not subject to payroll tax and (c} employees of Australian, State and Jocal government 
authorities. Because of these changes in coverage, results of the 1972 and subsequent surveys are 
not generally directly comparable with those of earlier surveys. However, some results of the 1972 
survey on the same basis as for earlier surveys have been compiled and these, together with results 
of earlier surveys, were published in Section XIV of the Appendix to Labour Report No. 37, 19772 
{pages 334-355}, More detailed results of the 1972 and earlier surveys were also published in the 
bulletins Survey of Weekly Earnings and Hours (Reference No. 6,1). 

Results of the 1972 survey on the revised basis, with separate estimates for employees in the 
private and government sectors and for employees in both sectors combined, are contained in 
Section IX of the Appendix to this report (pages 310-14). 
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(ti) The 1973 survey. (a) General. The following pages contain some results for private and 
government employees combined obtained from a survey of weekly earnings and hours which 
was conducted in respect of the last pay-period in October 1973. Separate estimates for employ- 
ees in the private and government sectors, in addition to the estimates for these two sectors 
combined, were published in Earnings and Hours of Emplovees, October 1973 (Reéference 
No, 6.40). 

Some results of the 1972 survey are contained in Section IX of the Appendix, with separate 
estimates for employees in the private and government sectors, and for all employees in both 
sectors combined. Detailed results, explanatory notes, etc. were published in Survey of Weekly 
Earnings and Hours ( Private and Gevernment Employees), October 1972 (Relerence No. 6.40). 


(b) Scope of surveys. The surveys obtained data for the calculation of average weekly earnings, 
average weekly hours paid for, and average hourly earnings for the selected pay-period. In 
addition, information on overtime and ordinary time earnings and hours was obtained for full- 
time employees other than managerial, etc, staff. The estimates of average overtime earnings and 
average overtime hours paid for, shown in the tables on pages 109-11, do not relate only to 
those employees who worked overtime, but are averages for all employees in the specified category, 
including those who did not work overtime. 

Estimates of average weekly camings, average weekly hours paid for, and average hourly 
earnings for the selected pay-period are presented for industry groups and for States and Terri- 
tories. Separate details are shown for males and femaies, adults and juniors, and full-time and 
part-time non-managerial employees. 

In general, where an establishment was closed down for part or whole of the last pay-period 
in October, or operations were seriously curtailed by an industrial dispute, breakdown, fire, etc., 
the employer was asked to supply particulars of wages and hours for the nearest normal pay- 
periad, 


(c) Coverage of surveys. The estimates obtained from the surveys are based on returns from 
Stratified random samples of (t) most private employers subject to payroll tax (1... those, other 
than exempt employers, paying more than $400 a week in wages and salaries), (1) non-government 
hospitals not subject to payroll tax, (i) local government authorities and (iv) Australian 
and State government departments, authorities and semi-government bodies, Private employees 
refer to persons employed by employers in categories (1) and (i). Government employees refer to 
all other employees covered by the surveys, Excluded from the surveys were employees of private 
employers not subject to payroll tax; employees in rural industry and private domestic service, 
employees of religious, benevolent and other similar organisations exempt from payroll tax - 
(other than hospitals and government authorities); and waterside workers employed on a casual 
basis, 


Although the samples for these surveys were not designed to provide estimates of the numbers 
of employees represented, it has been calculated that the 1973 survey was representative of 


approximately 2,772,000 male and 1,364,000 female wage and salary earners, comprising | 


1,918,000 males and 1,049,000 females in private employment and $354,000 males and 315,000 
females in government employment. 


(d) Reliability of the estimates. As parts of the surveys were conducted from samples of 
employers (see above), the resultant estimates are subject to sampling variability, that is, vania- 
tions which might occur by chance because only samples of employers were surveyed. The extent 
of the detail published has been determined after considering estimated measures of sampling 
variability. For more details on the reliability of the estimates see the Technical Note contained 
in the bulletin Earnings and Hours of Employees, October 1973 (Reference No. 6.40). 


(e) Industry classification. The industry classification used in these surveys was that used for 
the 1966 Population Census. 


VU) Comparability of results. In addition to affecting the results of each sample survey, 
sampling variability also affects comparison between each year’s results, 

Results for private employees published in Section IX of the Appendix are not directly 
comparable with the results for private employees published in previous issues of the Labour 


: 
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Report and in the bulletins Survey of Weekly Earnings and Hours (Reference No. 6.1), because 
the tables in the Appendix now include details for private employees in the Northern Territory 
and the Australian Capital Territory and for employees in non-government hospitals not subject 
to payroll tax. In addition, the industry dissection for private employees is somewhat more 
detailed than that adopted for previous surveys, Separate particulars are now shown for Electricity, 
gas, water and sanitary services and for Public authority activities (n.ei.) and community and 
business services. Other industries therefore now comprises only Amusement, hotels, cafés, personal 
service, etc, and forestry, fishing and trapping. A similar dissection has been adopted for govern- 
ment employees and for total (private and government) employees, 

The estimates shown in the following pages and in Section 1X of the Appendix reflect the 
effect of differences—between States, between industries and between government and private 
employment-—in (i) the amounts earned and the hours worked for the same occupations, (11) the 
occupational structures within industries, (it) the industry structure, (iv) the definitions and 
reporting of managerial, etc, staff and non-managerial employees (see definitions below) {v) the 
level of business activity including the incidence of overtime, etc., (vi) the incidence of incentive, 
piece-work and profit-sharing scheme payments, and (vii) the degree of implementation of equal 
pay for the sexes, etc. In particular when comparing estimates for private and government 
employees points (ii), (ii), (iv) and (vii) would seem to be most important. 

At the time of the October 1972 survey it was known that administrative and other officers 
in New South Wales and Queensland State government employment had been granted general 
salary increases operative prior to the survey pay-period. Steps were taken to ensure that the 
effect of these increases was reflected in the earnings for those employees reported in the survey, 
whether or not the actual increases had been paid in the survey pay-period. 


(g) Definitions The following definitions refer to terms used in the surveys and in the tables 
in this section: 


Employees refer to male and female employees who received pay for the last pay-period in 
October. 

Private employees are employees of private employers subject to payroll tax and employees 
of non-government hospitals not subject to payroll tax. 

Government employees ate civilian employees of Austrahan and State government departments, 
authorities and semi-government bodies, and of local government authorities. 

Adults include all employees 71 years of age and over and those employees who, although 
under 21 years of age, were paid at the adult rate for their occupation, 

Juniors are those employees under 2] years of age who were not paid at the adult rate for 
their occupation, 

Full-time employees are those employees who ordinarily worked 30 hours or more a week 
and who received pay for the last pay-period in October. Included are full-time employees 
on short-time, full-time employees who began or ceased work during the pay-period, 
and full-time employees on paid annual leave, paid sick leave, long service leave and paid 
holidays taken during the specified pay-period. Some government employees (e.g, teachers, 
university lecturers), although paid for a weekly attendance of less than 30 hours, were 
classified as full-time if they worked the normal scheduled hours for a full week. 

' Part-time employees are those employees who ordinarily work less than 30 hours a week 
and who received pay for the last pay-period in October. Employees on shori-time who 
normally work 30 hours or more a week were classified as full-time employees. 

For private employees, Other than managerial, etc, staff were defined to include minor super- 
visory employees, leading hands, clerical and office staff as well as ordinary wage employees. They . 
exclude managerial, executive, professional and higher supervisory staff who, for private employees, 
were not further defined. For government employees, managerial, executive, professional and 
Aigher supervisory staff were generally defined as those employees 4} who were ineligible to 
receive payment for overtime, or (11) who, although subject to payment for overtime, were in 
charge of a Significant number of employees in a separate establishment {or establishments). For 
some occupations in government employment, such as school teachers and doctors, there is no 
general payment for overtime. In these cases, managerial, etc. staff were determined according to 
the degree of supervision exercised or in relation to the pay Structure of associated administrative 
employees. 
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Weekly earnings refers to gross earnings for the last pay-period in October before taxation 
and other deductions have been made, It includes overtime earnings, ordinary time earnings, 
shift allowances, penalty rates, commission and similar payments; and that part of paid 
annual leave, paid sick leave, long service leave and paid holidays taken during the specified 
pay-period, It includes one week’s proportion of payments made other than on a weekly 
basis, e.g. salary paid fortnightly or monthly; paid annual or other leave taken during the 
specified pay-period; periodical payments under incentive, piecework, profit sharing, etc. 
schemes; commissions; annual or periodical bonuses, etc. Retrospective payments are 
excluded. 

Overtime earnings refers to that part of pross weekly earnings (as defined above) attnibutable 
to hours paid for in excess of award, standard or agreed hours of work, Overtime earnings 
were not reported for managerial, etc. staff. The figures of average overtime earnings 
shown in the tables on pages 109-106 do not relate only to those employees who worked 
overtime but are averages for all employees in the specified category whether or not they 
worked overtime. 

Ordinary time earnings reters to that part of gross weekly carnings (as defined above) attri- 
butable to award, standard or agreed hours of work. Included in relation to these hours are 
shift allowances, penalty rates, commissions, bonuses and incentive payments, and one 
week's proportion of payments for annual and other leave taken during the specified 
pay-period. , 

Weekly man-hours paid for refers to the hours for which payment was made, It includes 
overtime hours, ordinary time hours, paid stand-by or reporting time; and that part of 
paid annual leave, paid sick leave, long service leave and paid holidays taken during the 
specified pay-period, For employees paid other than weekly, hours were converted to a 
weekly basis. For employees who began or ceased work, or were absent without pay for 
any reason during the specified week, only the man-hours actually paid for are included. 
Where agreed hours of work are less than award hours, hours were based on agreed hours. 
Hours of work were not reported for managerial, etc, staff, 

Overtime hours refers to hours in excess of award, standard or agreed hours of work. 

Ordinary time hours refers to award, standard or agreed hours of work, It includes stand-by 
or reporting time which are part of standard hours of work, and that part of paid annual 
leave, paid sick leave and long service leave taken during the specified pay-period. 


(h) Average earnings and hours, industry groups—States and Austratia 


The tables in the following pages show average earnings and hours for adult and junior 
male and female employees obtained from the October 1973 survey. Average weekly earnings 
for all employee categories by States and Territories are shown im the table on page 112. Separate 
details for part-time employees (as defined) are shown on page 113. 

Note. The estimates of average weekly earnings contained herein are rounded to the nearest 
. ten cents, those of average weekly hours paid for to the first decimal place, and those of average 
hourly eamings to the nearest cent. Any discrepancies between totals and sums of components 
are due to rounding. 
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AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS 
FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF(a) 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: AUSTRALIA, OCTOBER 1973(5) 


Average weekly earnings Average | weer hours | Average hourly earnimes 
($) ($) 


Adult| Jumor Adult Juntori Adult| Junior 


Industry group 






All industry groups (e} 





{a} Total (private and government) employees. 
notes, tc see pages | 
amusement, hotels, cafés, personal service, etc.; and forestry, fishing and trapping. 
private domestic service, 












Adult |Juniog fe- |Aduk|Jumor fe- |Adult fe- fe- 
malesi males; males] males} males} males nuales mates | males males} males 
Manufacturing 
Extracting, refining and found- 

‘ing of metals 124 00/67. 70 | 78.20) 52.20 | 44.8] 38.2] 40.1) 393) 276] 175) 195] 1.33 
Engineering and metalworking. 912.40)57.70 | 74.90 (49.60 | 43.9] 411] 40.0) 390) 256) Lal, Lav] 1.27 
Ships, vehicles, parts and 

ACCESSOLIES . 112.30/55.50] 81.10) 54.70 | 42.7] 40.1 | 403740.0 | 263] L358] 201] 1 SF 

Founding, engineering, 
vehicles, etc, . E4058 60] 76.40 | 50.80 | 43.6] f0.3 > 467 | TD2] 26) ] LAT] PSF | Lae 
Textiles, clothing and footwear. |107,60/54.10) 66,10 /41.40 | 44.1) 47.1 | 39.3] 36.7] 244] 2.32] 1.68! 107 
Food, drink and tobacco 106 60) 58.80) 71.00 45.60 | 43.6] 41.3 | 40.4] 39.2) 245] 143] 1.76) E16 
Paper, printing, book-binding 
and photography . 119.50) 59.301 7] 70145.30] 42.3] 41.4) 40.2] 396) 2.80] 144] 178) Ld. 
Chemicals, dyes, explosives, 
ints, nDot-mineral ouls 118.70)62,40] 75.70 [49.30 | 421] 40.0) 394) 384] 282] 1.56] 1.92] 1.29 
Other ; 110.90] 52 00) 74.10 )46.50 | 44.2] 40.7] 39.9) 38.97 2507 128) 1.78] 120 
Manufacturing groups E270 57.40) 77.40 |45.60-+} #76) 40.6) 39.4) F980] 258) Pap] nO] EE? 
Non-manoufacturing— 
Mining and quarrying 144, 10179 30| $3.90 | 54.00 | 43.9!) 42.5 | 395) 392) 3.28] 1.87 ) 2.13) 1.38 
Electricity, gas. water and sani- - 

Lary services 118.30) 66,20) 33.90 }55 90 | 40.7] 396) 37.9) 374) 291) 167 ) 2277 1.49. 
Building and construction . {102 90/59 10) 75.70) 49.40/ 424) 40.4) 38.6) 392) 266) 146) 1.96] F 26 
Transport, storage and com-- 

MuUnication . 125.10/61, 2000.90 | 57.00 | 433] 4151 409] 41.9] 289] 148 | 2.46] 1.36 
Finance and property 7 40/63.40] 79 50 394] 392 209] 1.38 
Wholesale (rade, primary pro- 

duce dealing, etc. 1.87] 1.20 
Retaikirade . 1.83] La 
Public authonty and com- 

munity, etc, services(c) . 2.50] 1.45 
Othertd} [88] 104 

Non-manufacturing groups = | ff6.50}58. 70 Zaid | 1.30 


(&) Last pay-period in October 1973. For defimtions and explanatory 
td} Includes 
(e} Excludes rural industry, and 


(c} Public authority activity (12.1) and community business services, 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND HOURS 
FULL -TIME EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF(q) 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: STATES AND TERRITORIES, OCTOBER 1973(8) 


Average weekly earnings ($) Average weekly hours paid for 


Manufacturing 
wotale 


or Territory | Found- 
ing, &n- 


Manufacturing 














All 
manu: | indusiry 
facturing | eroupstc) 


All 
industry} Found- 
facturing | graupa(c)) ing, en- 
gineering, 
vehicles, 

etc 


ginecring,| Other Total Total 
vehicles, 


eic 





ADULT MALES 


New South: 

Wales 
¥icioria 
Queensland 
Sonith 

Australia 

Western 

* Australia 
Tasmania 


ACT. 


Australia 


New South 
Wakes 

Victoria 
Queensland 
South 

Australia 
Weslern 

Australia 
Tasmania 
N.T 


ACT. 


Australia 


New South 
Wales 
¥ictoria 
Queensland 
South 
Australia 
Western 
Ausiralia 
Tasmania 


Australia 


New South 
Wales 
Victona 
Queensland 
South 
Austraha 
Western 
Australia 
Tasmania 
N 


T. 
A.C.T 


Australia 





(a) Total (private and governmentiemployees = (6) Last pay-period in October 1973 For definitions and explanatory 
noles, ete see pages 14-6 = {¢) Excludes ruraé indusiry, and private domestic service 
“Information aol available because the figures are subject to sampling vanability too high for most practical uses. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME AND ORDINARY TIME EARNINGS AND HOURS{a) 


FULL-TIME EMPLOVEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF} 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: AUSTRALIA, OCTOBER 1973(c} 


Average weekly Average weekly Average weekly Average weekly 
earnings {$) hours pod for earoings (5) hours paid for 


Total 


Indusiry groups 


time | Total 
aan: 

ings 

fa) 





Manufacturing — 
Extractmg, refining and founding o 
















metals 2430) 6012400) 74 379 | 443) 650] 6720] 6770) 276 M2] 38S 
Engineering wad metalworking 2120) YPIO;IZ4O] $9 380 | 439) S60] S210) S770) 26 JR5 f 411 
Shin, vehicles parts and accessors | (690) YS 3G T1230] 45 M2 | 427) 4107 Sbad | 5550) 14 382] 403 

Founding, enguncering.  velrictes, 
etc M030) Byer lrie] $6 | ake] 436) Slo] S30 | Sago) 23 | deo) 403 
Texiites. clothing and Foolwear 1940} 38 20/17 60) FF 383} 44) 7 600) ae 261 Saupe 3] MoO ay} 
Food drink und tobacco 10) s? S16 60] $3 M2] 4396] TW] SL30 | 5880) 32 380) 413 
Poper, printing. book-biading and ; . 

pholography 1600) 103 5071S 50) ag S87) 428) SH] S420] 5990) 2a 390 | 414 
Chemicals, dyes explosives. paints. 

hen-minerad cls I$ 70,103 00/11 70] 40 38 | 421 49) | 5850 | 62 40 17 383 | 409 
Other 2110] B99 ,11090) 60 322 | 442) St] 4700 | 5200) 24 38 | 407 

Manafociring groups ; MAO] ST MPs) fa WF] tea FH) Fron] Sra os dH ff “fl 6 
Non-manofaciuring— 
Mining atid quarrying 30 SO) 113 60] 144 50) 77 361 | 439) 140] 65390] 79307 44 376 | 425 
Elecineny, gus water and sanlary . 

Servines (+ SOOT I TOP IB 30] 21 386 | 407] 140) 6430] 6620] O85 yg] 36 
Building and consiruction 1550] 9740711290) 39 384 ] 447 310] S610 7 $9 10 13 490) 404 
Transport. storage and communication) 19807505 30412510] 47 384 | 433] 660] 5470] 61.20] 27 3hB | 415 
Finance and property aoo1i360/1740; fo | 3e6 395] 130] s2ia | éaao] os | 387] 493 
“Wholesale trade primar produce 

dealing etc 9O0) S470 (10460) 248 EB] 4b] F601 Ae 10 | S260 13 385 | 403 
Retail trade . B30| 8760] 9S] 25 593 | 418] 350) 47 HEY] S090 1§ 497] 410 
Public auihony and community. elc 

serwices(d} 40718 SO;1234] 13 477 | 390] 130] 6140] 62707. 05 a73) ATs 
Otherie) (G70) Ma IOP IO] FI 387 ] d18) 6701 $250 | 3920) 33 389 | dy] 

Nar-mannfacieing groups izi0/ tos al teso] st SNF | hay Pau] Te 20 | Seay] fs ata | ttt! 
All industry groups(s) 1300 [100.10 [115.10] 4.0 | 38.3 | 42.3] 4.20] $4.00 [ 58.20) 19 | 384] 403 
oe ADULT FEMALES JUNIOR FEMALES 
Manufucturing groups 71 dO 377] 398] 190] 4570] 4560) 11 
Non-thanulucturing group. 250) 8340) 54600 378 | 3867 1320) 4980) 3090) O86 4 | 
All industry growps(/) 77 40| $1.00 37.7] 290] 1 x 48 80 | s010| 0.7 39.1 








{a} Averages for all employees represenied im ihe survey (tee page 105) 9 (2) Total (private and government} employees ir} Last 
pey-period in Ociober 1973) For definitions and explanatory notes. etc. see pages 4-6 (ef) Public authority activity (neu) and com- 
munily and business services Ce} Inchides amusement, hotels, cafés. personal service ete , and foresiry, fishing and trapping — (7) Ex- 
ehades rural industry, and pnvate domestic service 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME AND ORDINARY TIME EARNINGS(a) 
FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF(S) 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: STATES AND TERRITORIES, OCTOBER 1973(c) 










Juntor Adult Juntor 
Adult males males | females | females 









State 
ot Territory All All All AM 
manu- | industry {industry | industry | industry 


facturing | groups(d)|groups(d)| groups(a}| groups(a) 








New South Wales . 
¥ictona 


ZS 


3. | .60 
3, 1.30 
Queensland . 2.30 0.90 
South Australia 3.10 1.20 
Western Australia . 2.50 0.90 
Tasmania 2.20 1.10° 
Northern Territory 5.70 3%) 
Australian Capital 
Territory . 4.10 2.50) 
Australia 3.60 1.3 
























New South Wales . 


Victona 50. 20 


Queensland . 45 30 
South Australia 46.10 
Western Australia . 46.20 
Tasmania 46.90 
Worthern Territory 59 30 
Australian Capital 

Territory . . 53.50 
Australia 42.30 


New South Wales . 


Victoria 41.50 
Queensland . 46 20 
South Australia 4720 
Western Australia . 47 00 
Tasmants 46.00 
Northern Territory 63.20 
Australian Capital 

Territory . 53 90 
Australia 50.10 


(a) Averages for all employees represented in the survey. (See page 105), = (6) Total (private and gove ernment) em- 
ployees. (ce) Last pay-peried in October 1973. For definitions and explanatory notes, etc. see pages | (d) Ex- 
cludes rural industry, and private domestic service. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME AND ORDINARY TIME HOURS(a) 
FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFEF(5) 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: STATES AND TERRITORIES, OCTOBER 197Xc) 


Junior Adult Junior 
Adult males males | fernales | fernales 


Manufacturing | 
State | 
or Territory - All All 
manu- | industry | industry | industry | industry 
facturing | groups(d}|groups(@)}| groups(@)|groups(¢) 





AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME HOURS PAID FOR(a) 


New South Wales . 
Victoria 
Cueensland . 
South Austratia 
Western Australia . 
Tasmania 
Northern Territory 
Ausiralian Capital 
Territory ~ 
Australia 


a) 
Fe 


ml Be oe A 
in Ooo Wow to 
med ed 1 Be an 

WR Soho ota 
Lt ow Oh Pe oA A 
Be wea -- 
fe he fe A oe Po 
me a ee Pe 
wo Bb Bb wu oo 
. -So-o=— 
fy te ee NE ie 
= Se Ooooes 
ot ee =3 = tr] LA == 


4. 
5. 


Ln 
—_ 
_. 


New South Wales . 
Victoria ' 
Queensland . 
South Australia 
Western Australia . 
Tasmania 
Northern Territory 
Australian Capital 

Territory . 
Australia 


New South Wales . 
Victoria ; 
Queensland . 
South Australia 
Western Australia . 
Tasmania 
Northern Territory 
Australian Capital 

Territory . 
Australia 





{a) Averages for alt employees represented in the survey (See page 105), (4) Total (private and government) em- 
ployees. fc) Last pay-period in October 1973 For definitions and explanatory notes, etc. see pages 104-6 (d) Ex- 
Cludes rural industry, and private domestic service . 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, ALL EMPLOYEES(a) 
STATES AND TERRITORIES, OCTOBER 19736) 


($) 
N.S WF 
Mates 117.40 
Adults 122 OO 
Juniors $5.40 
Fulletinte - 
employees 22.40 3 i 
Adults 176 50 118 80 
Jumors 60.30 35 80 
Females. 70 30 
Adults 74 60 
Juniors 45 90 
Frlf-ttme 
enployers 7a 50 
Adults £3 30 
Juniors 42 40 
Persons ; TOL, 78 
Adults. 107 id 
Juniors 50 40 
Full-time 
employees foe 9? 
Adults =, 114.30 
Jutiors 46 30 





{a} Total (private and government} employees, including managenal, executive, ete, staff.  (&} Last Pay-peniod in 
October 1973. 
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AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS, PART-TIME EMPLOYEES(a) 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: AUSTRALIA, OCTOBER 1973¢d) 


Average | Average | Average 
weekly weekly hourby 
earnings hours earmings 
(S} paid for (F} 


Adult males— 


All industry groups(¢) . 2.68 
Junior males— 

All industry groups(c) . L.25 
Adult females— 

Manufacturing groups 1.80 

Non-manufacturing groups . 2.21] 

All industry groups(e} . 2 l4 


Junior females— 
All industry groups(e) . 





(a) Total {private and government) employees. Part-time employees are those 
who normally work less than 30 hoursa week = (5) Last pay-period in October 
1973. For definitions and explanatory notes, eic see pages 104-4 ic} Excludes 
rural industry.and private domestic service. 
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Arbitration and Wages Boards Acts and associated legislation 


1. General 


Summaries of the operation of Australian Government and State legislation regulating rates 
of pay, hours and conditions of employment were first compiled for the year 1913 and particulars 
for this and subsequent years have appeared in the annual Labour Reports. This report sum- 
marises the position at the end of 1973. 


2. Laws and tribunals regulating industrial matters 


In Australia, formal industrial relations are regulated by laws of the Australian Parliament 
and the Parliaments of each of the six States. In each State, Federal and State tribunals established 
under the respective laws operate independently. The principal industrial laws and the Federal 
and State tribunals established under them are set out below. 


FEDERAL JURISDICTION 


Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1973 
Australian Industrial Court 
Australian Conciliation and Arbitration Commission 
Flight Crew Officers’ Industrial Tribunal 
Public Service Arbitration Act 1920-1973 
Public Service Arbitrator 
Coal Industry Act 1946-1973 
Coal Industry Tribunal 


STATE JURISDICTION 


New South Wales— 
Industrial Arbitration Act, 1940-1973 
Industrial Commission of New South Wales 
Public Service Act, 1902-1973 
Public Service Board of New South Wales 
Coal Industry Act, 1946-1973 
(See under Federal jurisdiction) 


Victoria-— 

Labour and Industry Act 1958 as amended to 1973 
Industrial Appeals Court 
Wages Boards 

Public Service Act 1958 as amended to 1972 
Public Service Board 

Police Regulation Act 1958 as amended to 1973 
Police Service Board 

Teaching Service Act 1958 as amended to 1973 
Teachers Tribunal 


Queensland-— 
industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1961-1973 
Industrial Court of Queensland 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Commission of Queensland 


South Australia—- 

Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1972 
Industrial Court 
Industrial Commission 

Public Service Arbitration Act, 1968-1972 
Public Service Arbitrator 

Education Act, 1915-1971 
Teachers Salaries Board 
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Western Australia— 

industrial Arbitration Act, 1912-1973 
Western Australian Industrial Appeal Court 
Western Australian Industrial Commission 

Mining Act, 1904-1973 
Western Australian Coal Industry Tribunal 

Public Service Arbitration Act, 1966-I970 - 
Public Service Arbitrator 

Railways Classification Board Act, 1920-1959 
Railways Classification Board 

Education Act, 1928-1973 . 
Government School Teachers Tribunal 


Tasmania 
Wages Board Act 1920 as amended to 1973 
Wapes Boards 
Public Service Act 1973 
Public Service Board 
Public Service Arbitrator: 


3. Methods of administration 
(i) Federal jurisdiction 

(2) General. Under paragraph (xxxv) of section 51 of the Australian Constitution the Austra- 
lian Parliament is empowered to make laws with respect to “conciliation and arbitration for the 
prevention and settlement of industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State”. 
Jn 1904 the Conciliation and Arbitration Act was passed by the Australian Parliament and this 
Act with amendments has been in operation since then. 

In addition to this “conciliation and arbitration” power the Australian Parliament can 
legislate concerning conditions of employment for its own employees and for employees in 
Australian Territories. Under the interstate and overseas trade and commerce power (paragraph 
(i) of section 51 of the Constitution) the Parliament can legislate directly in respect of industries 
such as the maritime and stevedoring industries. In times of national emergency the defence 
power of the Constitution (paragraph (vi) of section 51) enables Parliament to have direct 
control over all industry. 

(bh) Conciliation and Arbitration Act. The Conciliation and Arbitration Act provides for the 
separation of the judicial functions from the conciliation functions and for the establishment of 
the Australian Industrial Court to dea] with judicial matters and the Australian Conciliation 
and Arbitration Commission to deal with the functions of conciliation and arbitration under 
the Act, A summary of the main provisions of the Act operative to the end of 1973 is given in the 
following paragraphs, 

(c) Australian Industrial Court, The Australian Industrial Court is a superior court of record 
comprising a Chief Judge and not more than nine other Judges. The Court carries out the judicial 
functions associated with the settlement of disputes such as determining questions of law referred 
by the Commission or the Registrar; hearing complaints against employers for dismissing 
employees because of union activities or arbitration work; interpreting awards; determining 
eligibility for membership of an organisation; determining questions relating to rules of an 
organisation; enquiring into allegations or irregularities in the conduct of elections conducted 
by organisations; and hearing complaints of breaches of awards and ordering compliance with 
awards and orders of the Commission. In certain circumstances the jurisdiction of the Court is 
exercised by a bench of not less than three Judges—in other cases by a single Judge. 

(d@) Australian Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, The Australian Conciliation and 
Arbitration Commission consists of a President, Deputy Presidents, and Commissioners. The 
President is required to have qualifications for judicial appointment. The other Presidential 
Members must have similar qualifications; or must have had experience at a high level in industry, 
commerce, industrial relations or the service of a government or government authority; or must 
have obtained a degree or similar qualification in law, economics, industrial] relations or some 
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other relevant field of study. Members of the Comnussion are appointed by the Government 
and may hold office until 65 years of age. 

The Commission carriés out its functions of conciliation and arbitration through panels or 
task forces. The President assigns an industry or a group of industries to a panel consisting of a 
Presidential Member and one or more Commissioners. 

When the Commission receives notification of a dispute, or of one which ts likely to occur, a 
member of the appropriate panel takes steps to prevent or settle the dispute. Negotiation may 
take place between the parties outside the Commission or under the supervision of the Com- 
Mission. If the parties reach agreement they may make a memorandum of their agreement 
and have it certified by the Commission, Some issues in dispute may be resolved by agreement 
and others determined by arbitration by the Commission. 

Ceriain matters cannot be determined by a single member of the Commission, but must be 
determined by a Full Bench of the Commission consisting ofa number of Presidential Members 
and Commissioners. They include standard hours, national wage cases, the minimum wage, equal 
pay principles, annual leave and long service leave. Fuil Benches of the Commission also hear 
appeals trom decisions of single members and deal with references from single members. Appeals 
and references from the Public Service Arbitrator or Deputy Arbttrators are heard by Full 
Benches. When matters relating to appeals or references under both or either of the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act and the Public Service Arbitratton Act are being heard, the Commission 
may sit in joint session (comprising persons constituting the Commission in the separate matters) 
to take evidence and hear arguments. In any proceedings before a Full Bench, the Minister for 
Labour may, on behalf of the Australian Government, intervene in the public interest, Others 
may apply to the Commission for leave to intervene which may be granted if the Commisston 
thinks that the person or organisation should be heard. 

The Act provides that a member of the Commission assigned by the President should handle 
industrial matters in the maritime industries and the stevedoring industry other than those 
maiters that must be dealt with by a Full Bench. 

The jurisdiction of the Commission is limited to conciliation and arbitration of interstate 
industrial disputes between employers and employees. The employees must be engaged in 
employment that is “industrial” in character. It has been held, for example, that school teachers, 
nurses, police and fire-fighters employed by government authorities are not engaged in “industrial” 
employment. However, in the case of employees im the Northern Territory and the Australian 
Capital Territory the Commission has jurisdiction to settle industrial disputes whether or not 
the employees are engaged in an industry in the constitutional sense of the word. 

The Conciliation and Arbitration Act provides that where a State law, or an order, award, 
decision or determination of a State industrial tribunal is inconsistent with, or deals with a matter 
dealt with m an award of the Commission, the latter shall prevail and the former, to the extent 
of the inconsistency or in relation to the matter dealt with, shalt be invalid. 


(e} Australian Public Service Arbitrator, Wages, hours of work and other conditions of 
employment of Australian Government employees are regulated by the Australian Public Service 
Arbitrator and the Deputy Public Service Arbitrators under powers conferred by the Public 
Service Arbitration Act 1920-1973, Appeals and references from the Arbitrator or the Deputy 
Arbitrators may be made to the Australian Conciliation and Arbitration Commission. 


(f) Flight Crew Officers’ Industrial Tribunal. The Flight Crew Officers’ Industrial Tribunal - 
is empowered to prevent or settle industrial disputes involving pilots, navigators and fight 
engineers of aircraft, The Tribunal was established under provisions of the Conciliation and 

Arbitration Act in February 1968. 


(g) Coal Industry Tribunal. The Coal Industry Tribunal was established under the Australian 
Coal Industry Act 1946-1973 and the New South Wales Coal Industry Act, 1946-1973 and 1s 
empowered to consider interstate disputes and New South Wales disputes in the coal mining 
industry. 


(ul) State jurisdiction 

(a) New South Wales. The principal authority is the Industria] Commission of New South 
Wales, which consists of a President and not more than seven other judges. Subsidiary tribunals 
are conciliation commissioners and conciliation committees constituted for particular indus- 
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tries, Each conciliation committee consists of a conciliation commissioner as chairman and 
an equal number of representatives of employers and emptoyees. Special commissioners may 
be appointed. . 

Wages, salaries and conditions of employment for State Government employees are regulated 
by determinations made by, or industrial agreements registered with, the Public Service Board 
of New South Wales. 


{5} Victoria, The authorities are separate Wages Boards for the occupations and industries 
covered, each consisting of a chairman and an equal number of representatives of employers 
and employees, and the Industrial Appeals Court presided over by a judge of the County Court. 
The conditions of employment of State Government employees are regulated by determinations 
or regulations of the Public Service Board, the Police Service Board and the Teachers Tribunal. 


{c) Queensland, The authorities consist of the Industrial Court of Queensland, which deals 
with the legal aspects of the system, and the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Commission 
of Queensland, which deats with conciliation and arbitration functions. The President of the 
Industrial Court is a Judge of the Supreme Court of Queensland. Not more than five Com- 
missioners will be appointed to the Commission. The Commission is constituted by a Com- 
missioner sitting alone or in the case of a Full Bench of the Commission by at least three Com- 
missioners. The conditions of employment of State Government employees are regulated by 
awards, etc. of the Commission. 


(d) South Australia, The system of contrat consists of an Industrial Commission, an Industrial 
Court and Conciliation Committees. The Commission is composed of a President, two Deputy 
Presidents and Commissioners, The Commissioners are chairmen of Conciliation Committees 
consisting of an equal number of representatives of employers and employees. The Commission 
and Conciliation Committees make awards. The President and Deputy Presidents of the Com- 
mission are the President and Deputy Presidents, respectively, of the Industrial Court which 
deals with legal matters and workmen’s compensation. 

Rates of pay and other conditions of employment of State Government employees are deter- 
mined by the Public Service Arbitrator and the Teachers Salaries Board. 


(e) Western Australia. The principal authorities comprise the Western Australian Industrial 
Commission consisting of six Commissioners and the Western Australian Industrial Appeal 
Court consisting of three Supreme Court Judges. Awards may be made by a single Commissioner 
or by the Commission in Court Session consisting of three Commissioners. Appeals and references 
from single Commussioners are heard by the Commission in Court Session. Appeals from the 
Commission to the Industrial Appeal Court are limited to matters of law or jurisdiction, 

The Western Australian Coal Industry Tribunal, consisting of a Chairman and two repre- 
sentatives each of employers and employees, has power to determine industrial matters in the 
coal mining industry. Decisions of the Tribunal may be reviewed by the Commission in Court 
Session. 

Wages and other conditions of employment of State Government employees are regulated 
by the Public Service Arbitrator, the Railways Classification Board, and by determinations 
made under the Education Act including determinations of the Government School Teachers 
Tribunal. 


(f) Tasmania. The authorities are Wage Boards for separate industries comprising a Chairman 
(or Deputy Chairman) and an equal number of representatives of employers and employees. The 
Public Service Board and the Public Service Arbitrator regulate wages and conditions of 
employment of State Government employees. (See page 120 for more information.) 


4, New iegislation and special reports 


Information concerning the main provisions of various industrial acts in force throughout 
Australia is set out below and in earlier Labour Reports, and brief reviews are furnished, in each 
issue, of the more important aspects of new industrial legislation having special application to 
terms and conditions of employment. Acts passed in the year 1973 are covered in this issue, 
though some of these acts did not operate ull 1974 The principal changes in workers’ compen- 
sation legislation are incorporated in the section under that heading in this Labour Report. 
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(i} Australian Government legisiation 


(a) The Public Service Act 1973 came into operation on | January 1973 and increased the 
basic annual recreation leave entitlement of officers in the Australian Public Service from three 
weeks to four weeks. 

(6) The Public Service Act (Ne. 2} 1973 came into operation on 18 June 1973 and provided 
for officers performing duties on a temporary basis. 

(c} The Public Service Act (No, 3) 1973 came into operation on 18 June 1973 and repealed 
previous legislation relating to maternity leave benefits for employees of the Australian Public 
Service, 

(d) The Public Service Act (No. 4) 1973 came into effect on 19 December 1973. The Act 
reduced the qualifying period for fuclough from [5 to 10 years; changed the title of the service 
to the Australian Public Service; and allowed the Board to grant permission to officers of the 
Service to act as directors of companies or societies in certain prescribed circumstances. 

(¢) The Compensation ( Australian Government Employees} Act 1973 came into operation 
on 26 September 1973 and applied to members of the armed forces and their dependants. 

(f) The Remuneration Tribunal Act }973 came into operation on 19 December 1973 and 
established a Tribunal to determine the remuneration of certain public and other offices. 

(¢) Annual Leave Loading. As from | January 1973 employees of the Australian Government 
were granted an annual leave loading of 174 per cent of their salary as at 1 January of the year 
in which the leave accrued to a maximum of average weekly earnings per employed male unit 
for the September quarter of the year preceding the year in which the date of accrual occurs. 

(A} The Commonwealth Employee's Furfough Act 1973 came tnto operation on | January 
1973 and reduced the qualifying period for furlough in Australian Government employment 
from 15 to 10 years. 

(i?) The Marernity Leave ( Australian Government Employees} Act 1973 came into operation 
on | January 1973 and provided for 12 weeks maternity‘leave on full pay to female officers of the 
Australian Public Service. The Act stated that maternity leave should commence six weeks 
before the expected date of confinement and should continue for at least six weeks after the 
actual date of confinement. A maximum of 52 weeks matemity leave is available on request, 
not less than 12 weeks of which is available on full pay, the remainder being on accumulated sick 
leave, recreation leave or furlough credits as desired. Gruarantee of re-employment is provided 
for in the position held prior to leave being taken or at a level as near as possible to that position 
should it have been filled by another person. Temporary employees are also covered by the Act, 
with similar guarantees of re-employment. One weeks paternity leave was granted to male 
officers in the Australian Public Service. 

(i) The Concifiation and Arbitration Act 1973 came into operation on 13 November 1973. 
The Act provided that all Presidential Members and Commissioners have power to exercise 
both conciliation and arbitration functions with the proviso that a member of the Commission 
who had exercised the function of conciliation could not arbitrate if a party to the proceedings 
objected. The distinction between Conciliation Commissioners and Arbitration Commissioners 
was removed. 


A Full Bench of the Commission no longer has exclusive power in respect of equal pay for 
female employees. A Full Bench is now empowered to provide or alter a minimum wage payable 
to adults; previously this power referred only to adult males. Where a Full Bench of the Com- 
mission has determined principles in relation to matters reserved to a Full Bench, a single mem- 
ber of the Commission can now give effect to such principles in making an order or award. 


The Act provides that the Commission shail not certify an agreement unless the committee 
of management of each organisation states that it has approved the principal terms of the agree- 
ment. The right of appeal from a member of the Commission against the certifying ofan agreement 
or making a consent award has been deleted. 


Other provisions of the amending Act include the following. The title of the Court has been 
amended from the Commonwealth Industrial Court to the Australian Industrial Court and the 
title of the Commission to the Australian Conciliation and Arbitration Commission. The Court 
may now consist of a Chief Judge and not more than nine other Judges. The time period for the 
recovery of underpayments under awards, etc, has been extended from twelve months to six years. 
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(ii} State legisiation 


New South Wates + 

(a} The Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1973, which came into operation on 18 
October 1973, empowered conciliation commissioners to deal with demarcation disputes; 
allowed the Industrial Commission to vary wage rates, including the basic wage, on economic 
grounds from the commencement of a pay-period or a specified date rather than on or froma 
specified day; and permitted employers to make payments of wages, etc. by-cheque or to the 
credit of a bank account. | 


Victoria 
(@) The Labour and Industry (Amendment) Act 1973 came into operation on 7 November 
1973 and permitted a body or person to appoint a deputy member to act as a Wages Boards 
member in the absence of the appointed member nominated by the person or nominating body. 
(b) The Workers’ Compensation Act 1973 came into effect on 17 April 1973 and related to 
the rate of weekly payments payable to certain persons, 


QOueensiand 

(a) The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act Amendment Act 1973 came into operation 
on 19 December 1973 and empowered the Industrial Commission to exempt employers and 
employees from the operation of an award. 

{b) Annual Leave and Annual Leave Loading. On $9 November 1973 the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Commission of Queensland by way of a General Ruling granted an extra weeks 
annual leave to all employees covered by State awards and industrial agreements, Day workers 
previously entitled to three weeks leave became entitled to four weeks, The decision applied to 
annual leave falling due on or after 3 December 1973. 

The Commission also granted a 174 per cent loading on an employee’s ordinary wage rate, as 
prescribed by an award or industrial agreement, in the calculation of annual leave pay (including 
any proportionate payment), for any period of employment completed on or after 3 December 
1973, 

(c} The Workers’ Compensation Act Amendment Act 1973 came into operation on 13 April 
1973 and provided for workers to be paid at the basic award rate for the first 26 weeks and there- 
after the basic wage plus allowances for dependants. Persons not working under industrial 
awards would be compensated as if they were working under a typical award. 


South Australia 
(a) The Workmen’s Compensation Act Amendment Act, 1973 came into operation on 
1 January 1974 and dealt with benefits payable under the Act. 


Western Austratia’ 

(a) The Workers’ Compensation Act Amendment Act, 1973, which came into operation on 27 
December 1973, assessed the weekly compensation benefits at the rate of wage the injured worker 
would have received, for the ordinary hours he would have worked if he were not incapacitated, 
increased all benefits, and increased the coverage of compensation for specific disabilities and 
diseases. 

() The Long Service Leave Act Amendment Act, 1973. came into operation on 1 March 1974 
Fhe Long Service Leave Act provided long service leave to employees not covered by awards. 
The amending Act provided for an automatic change in the standard (at present 13 weeks after - 
15 years service) following either an agreement between the Employers’ Federation and the 
Trades and Labor Council, or a general pronouncement by the Commission in Court Session 
following a general hearing. 

(c} The Industrial Arbitration Act Amendment Act, 1973, which came into effect on 20 
February 1974, provided for the introduction of a mediation service to supplement the present 
conciliation and arbitration, Direct access to arbitration was removed unless the parties either 
agreed initially to take their dispute to arbitration or first negotiated through either the mediation 
or conciliation processes, [n addition, the Act empowered the Commission to reinstate a dis- 
missed worker and to give retrospectivity of effect to its decisions. 
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Tasmania 

(a) The Long Service Leave (Casual Employment} Act 1973 and the Long Service Leave 
(Casual Employment) Act (No, 2} 1973, which came into operation on 10 July 1973 and 4 
October 1973 respectively, amended certain sections of the Principal Act. 

(b) The Wages Boards Act 1973 which came into operation on 4 October 1973 provided for 
the appointment of a Deputy Chairman of Wages Boards. 

(c) The Workers’ Compensation Act 1973 came into operation on 22 January 1974 and 
provided for increased benefits. 

(d) The Public Service Act 1973, which came into operation on 20 September 1973, established 
two new industrial authorities, the Public Service Board and Public Service Arbitrator, to deal 
with awards, working conditions, etc. for employees of the State Government and certain State 
authorities, The latter include persons employed in the teaching service, police force, parliamentary 
stall positions, public hospitals, non-academic staif of the College of Advanced Education, the 
railway service and various State authorities, 

The Public Service Board comprises three Commissioners, one of whom is appointed Chair- 
man of the Board. A main function of the Board is determining ‘principal awards’, i.e. awards | 
which cover all employees within the scope of a particular group such as administrative and 
clerical officers, When determining a principal award, the Board makes a complete review of the 
- wages and salaries and other conditions of employment of all positions within the scope of the 
award. Unless revoked, a principal award is effective for three years, although amendments can 
be made throughout that period. 

The Public Service Arbitrator has the same area of jurisdiction as the Public Service Board, 
and arbitrates on occasions when the Board has refused an application for an award, made an 
award (including an award to supplement a consent award) or allowed three months or longer to 
elapse after an application has been made for an award without either refusing the application 
or making an-award (including a consent award). The Arbitrator may refuse the application, 
confirm the award or any of its provisions or direct the Board to vary the award by omitting, 
altering or adding to the award’s provisions. 


(ii) Territory legisiation 


Australian Capital Territory 

(a) The Annual Holidays Ordinance 1973 came into operation on 27 November 1973. This 
Ordinance specified the amount of leave to which an employee is annually entided and the 
conditions governing payment for annual leave Empioyees, other than shift workers. are 
entitled to 4 weeks annual leave: shift workers are entitled to 5 weeks. However, the Ordinance 
specifies that to be eligible for the annual holiday, an employee must work an average of more 
than 24 hours ina week, Uniess an agreement otherwise is made, the annual holiday of an employee 
must be taken within 6 months of the date when that employee becomes entitled to the holiday. 

(®) The Annval Holidays Ordinance ( No.2) 1973 came into effect on 29 November 1973 and 
dealt with annual holiday pay and other matters. 

(c) The Workmen's Compensation Ordinance 1973 which operated from 5 April 1973 increased 
the rates of compensation for workmen killed or totally incapacitated. 


Northern Territory 

(a) The Public Service Ordinance 1973, operative from 13 March 1973, declared that days 
appointed as public holidays or bank holidays, be observed as holidays in the public offices of the 
Territory. 

(6) The Public Service Ordinance (No, 3) 1973, came into operation on | January 1973 and 
increased the annual] recreation feave from five to six weeks. 

{c) The Holidays Ordinance 1973, operative from 13 March 1973, substituted a new Schedule 
of public holidays into the Principal Ordinance, 

(@} The Workmen's Compensation Ordinance 1973 assented to on 17 May 1973, amended 
the existing rates of compensation payable to employees in certain cases, 

(e) The Workmen's Compensation Ordinance (No. 2) 1973, Workmen's Compensation Ord- 
‘nance (No. 3} 1973 and Workmen's Compensation Ordinance (No. 4) 1973 were assented to on 
13 July 1973, 17 May 1973 and 11 December 1973 respectively. Provisions of these Ordinances 
have been incorporated into the Conspectus of Workers’ Compensation (see pages 235-47). 
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Incidence of industrial awards, determinations and collective agreements 


Surveys of the incidence of industrial awards, determinations and collective agreements 
were conducted in Apni! 1954, May 1963 and May 1968. Detailed results of the 1963 and 1968 
surveys are published in Labour Report No. 53, 1967 (pages 52-4) and Labour Report No. 55, 
1970 (pages 159-72) respectively. A table giving broad comparisons of the results of the three 
surveys is shown on page 122. 

The results of the surveys were based on returns collected from: (i} stratified random samples 
of most private employers subject to payroll tax. (1) all public hospitals and marketing boards: 
(iii) all Australian Government and State Government departments and semi-government 
authorities; and (iv) stratified random samples of local government bodies. Excluded from the 
surveys were all employees in rural industry, in private domestic service, and in the Northern 
Territory and the Australian Capital Territory. Employees of private employers in hotels, cafes, 
personal service, etc.; and employees of private employers not subject to payroll tax were 
also excluded. 

As parts of the surveys were based on samples, the resultant estimates are subject to sampling 
variability, that is, variations which might occur by chance because only a sample of employers 
in these fields was surveyed. In addition to affecting the results of each survey, sampling variability 
also affects comparison between the surveys. 

The changing proportions (over time) of employees reported as affected by Federal awards, 
etc. and by State awards, etc. reflect changes in industry and occupational structure (including 
the creation of new industries}: changes in the coverage of individual Federal and State awards, . 
eic.; and the creation of new awards, etc, for employees not previously alfected by awards, etc. 

The following definitions refer to terms used in the table on page 122, _ 

Male and female employees refers to those who were on the payroll during the survey pay- 
periods. They include managerial, executive, professional and higher supervisory staif as well as 
other employees. 

Federal awards, etc. refers to awards or determinations made by, and collective agreements 
registered with, the Australian Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, the Public Service 
Arbitrator, the Coal Industry Tribunal, and the Flight Crew Officers’ Industrial Tribunal. 

State awards, ete, refers to awards or determinations made by, and collective agreements 
registered with, State industrial tribunais, 

Employees affected by awards, etc. refers to employees whose wages, salaries and conditions 
of work are normally varied in accordance with variations in an award or determination made by, 
or a collective agreement registered with, a Federal or State industrial authority, Employers were 
asked to report under this heading employees (including picce-workers) whose wages, salaries 
and conditions of work were better than those prescribed by an award, etc. (including those whose 
over-award pay was subject to an unregistered collective agreement) if their wages, etc. were 
normally varied in accordance with variations in an award, etc. 

Other empioyees refers to employees whose wages, salaries and conditions of work are not 
normally varied in accordance with variations in an award or determination made by, or a collec- 
tive agreement registered with, a Federal or State industrial authority. Included in this category 
are employees whose wages, salaries and conditions of work are normally varied in accordance 
with unregistered collective agreements, 
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Determination of wage rates in Australia 


1. General 

Legal minimum wage rates in Australia are generally prescribed in awards or determinations 
of Federal and State industrial arbitration tribunals, in collective agreements registered with 
these tribunals, or im unregistered collective agreements. A list of the main industrial tribunals 
operating in Australia is shown on pages 114-15. SO 

In awards, etc, of State tribunals in all States except Victoria the wage rates specified for 
particular occupations consist of a basic wage and secondary wage payments. A basic wage is 
prescribed separately for adult males and adult females and is a common component of prescribed 
rates of pay in an award. In addition to the basic wage are margins for skill, etc. for particular 
occupations and loadings of various kinds peculiar to the occupation or industry. The dichotomy 
of award rates into a basic wage and a secondary wage also applied to awards, etc. of the Com- 
monwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission and of Victorian Wages Boards prior to 
1 July 1967. However, as a result of the decision of the Commission in the National Wage Cases 
of 1967 and a subsequent decision of the Victorian Industrial Appeals Court, basic wages and 
margins were eliminated from Federal awards and Victorian Wages Board determinations, and 
award rates of pay were expressed as total wages. 

in July 1966 the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission inserted into 
Federal awards rates of minimum wage for adult males, This decision has been followed by State 
tribunals so that now in most State and Federal awards, etc,, where applicable, rates of minimum 
wage for adult males are prescribed. The awards, in general, state that no adult male employee 
shall be paid less than the minimum wage for working the standard weekly hours of work. The 
concept of a minimum wage has also been extended to adult females covered by Federal and 
State awards, For further information on minimum wages for adult males and adult females 
see below, 
The following paragraphs set out recent decisions by Federal and State industrial tribunals 
affecting award, etc, rates of pay, For further information including a history of wage determima- 
tion in Australia reference should be made to earlier issues of the Labour Report. Section VIII 
of the Appendix contains tables of basic wages, mmimum wages, and general increases in award 
total wages. Also included in this chapter are summaries of the provision of paid annual leave 
and paid long service leave to employees covered by Federal and State awards. These provisions 
have been made by decisions of Federal and State industrial arbitration authorities or by 
legislation, 


2. Total wages in Federal awards 


In the national wage cases of 1964 and 1965 applications by employers that basic wages 
and margins should be deleted from Federal awards and total wages introduced were rejected 
by the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission. 

However, in its decisions in the Basic Wage, Margins and Total Wage Cases of 1966 the | 
Commission decided to defer the conversion of the wage structure to the basis of a single wage 
pending further consideration of the present structure of marginal rates and further argument. 
Asa result of the National Wage Cases of 1967, in which the employers again applied for a total 
wage, the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission announced the elimination 
of basic wages and margins from Federal awards and the introduction of total wages. The total 
wages were arrived at by adding an amount of $1 a week to the weekly award wages for each aduit 
male and adult female classification to operate from the beginning of the first pay-period to 
commence on or after 1 July 1967. 

Trade unions unsuccessfully challenged in the High Court the abolition of basic wages and 
the adoption of total wages by the Commonwealth Commission. 

Further increases in total award wages were granted by the Commission in October 1963, 
December 1969, January 1971, May 1972 and May 1973. 

On 2 May 1974 the Australian Conciliation and Arbitration Commission made the following 
decisions in the National Wage Case 1974. Current Federal award rates for adult males and 
adult females were increased by 2 per cent plus a flat amount of $2.50 a week and the minimum 
wage for adult males was increased by $8 a week. 

Subject to a phasing-in period, the minimum wage for adult males was awarded to adult 
females (see below under Minimum wages in Federal awards). 7 

- The Commission also stated in its judgment that the President of the Commission would call 
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a conference of the principal parties whe appeared before the Commission and would seek the 


full assistance of the Australian Government to discuss two interacting issues—-wage fixation 
methods and wage indexation. 


3. Minimum wages in Federal awards 


In July 1966 the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission in its decisions 
in the Basic Wage, Margins and Total Wage Cases of 1966 inserted in Federal awards provision 
for a minimum wage for adult males. The Commission said it had given detailed consideration 
to lower paid classifications in the Metal Trades Award and had decided to grant some immediate 
relief to low wage earners. The Commission in its judgment said it intended to insert a new 
provision in awards by which it would be prescribed that no adult male employee should be paid, 
as a weekly wage for working the standard hours of work, an amount less than the minimum 
wage ie, his appropriate basic wage rate plus $3.75 a week. The minimum wage was prescribed 
for adult male employees only and was applied for all purposes of the award for example, in 
calculation of overtime and other penalty rates, piece-work, casual employment, sick leave and 
annual leave. | 

The Commission stated that the provision for a minimum wage for adult male employees 
was designed to meet the circumstances of employees in the lowest classifications who were in 
receipt of award rates and no more. It was not intended to afféct the wage of any employee who 
was already receiving the prescribed minimum through over-award payment. The provision 
for a minimum wage for adult males operated from the beginning of the first pay-period to 
commence on or after [1 July 1966, The minimum wages for adult males inserted in Federal 
awards ranged from $34.75 to $37.25 a week for capital cities, 

These rates were increased in July 1967, October 1968, December 1969, January 1971, May 
1972 and May 1973. 

In its decision in the National Wage Case 1974 the Commission increased the rates of minimum - 
wage for adult males by $8 a week, operative from the beginning of the first pay-period commenc- 
ing on or after 23 May 1974. The Commission also decided to extend the minimum wage to adult 
females in three stages, Initially the minimum wage for adult females was to be 85 per cent of the 
relevant adult male minimum wage, increasing to 90 per cent from the beginning of the pay-period 
in which 30 September 1974 occurred and 100 per cent from the beginning of the pay-period in 
which 30 June 1975 occurred. 

The claim for automatic quarterly adjustments was rejected, although the Commission 
decided to review the minimum wage after six months. 


4. Equal pay, Federal awards, etc. 


(a) Equal Pay Cases 1969. T-wo benches of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission sat jointly from 25 February 1969 to 22 May 1969 to take evidence and hear argument 
on trade union claims for equal pay between the sexes in the Equal Pay Cases 1969. Both benches 
of the Commission reached a common conclusion and on 19 June published their decision and 
reasons for their decision, The Commission said it was prepared to implement the principle of 
equal pay for equal work by introducing into Federal awards and determinations the principles 
contained in State acts on equal pay. The Commission stated that no increases should be granted 
to adult females without an examination of the work done. It also suggested a number of principles 
to be applied in deciding applications for equal pay. The Commission decided that implementation 
of equal pay should be spread over a period so that female rates of pay affected by this decision 
should become equal to the male rate from the beginning of the first pay-period to commence on 
orafter 1 January 1972, For more detailed information on this decision see previous issues of the 
Labour Report. 


(>) Equal Pay Case 1972, On 15 December 1972 the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Commission, in its decision in the National Wage and Equal Pay Cases 1972, outlined 
the principle of ‘equal pay for work of equal value’ for adult and junior females, which is to be 
applied to all Federal awards and determinations. The Commission stated that the principle 
meant the fixation of award rates of pay be a consideration of the work performed irrespective of 
the sex of the worker. The eventual outcome would be a single award rate for an occupational 
group or classification payable to both male and female employees. 

The Commission decided that under normal circumstances implementation of equal pay 
would take place by three equal instalments so that one-third of any increase was payable to 
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females no later than 31 December 1973, half of the remainder by 30 September 1974 and the 
balance by 30 June 1975. The Commission stated that it did not intend to rescind the 1969 prin- 
ciples applicable to equal pay for equal work, which would continue to apply in appropriate 
cases, 

For further information on these decisions of the Commission see the previous issue of the 
Labour Report. 

The Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1973 amended the Principal Act so that a Full Bench of 
the Australian Conciliation and Arbitration Commission no longer has exclusive power in respect 
of equal pay for female employees. 

Asa result of the-National Wage Case 1974 adult females under Federal awards were granted 
the same minimum wage as adult males to be phased-in in three stages. Subsequent decisions by 
the State tribunals extended this to adult female employees under State awards. For details see 
pages 125-8. 

Determination of wage rates in State awards, etc. 


_ The following paragraphs set out recent decisions of State industrial arbitration tribunals 
affecting rates of pay prescribed in State awards, etc. For further information, including a history 
of wage determination in Australia, reference should be made to earlier Labour Reports. Details 
of equal pay in State awards are shown on pages 128-30, 


1, New South Wales. For private employees covered by New South Wales State awards, wage 
fates are determined by the Industrial Commission of New South Wales and conciliation 
committees. ; 

State basic wage rates and minimum wages are published in Section VIII of the Appendix. 

In 1967, legislation fixed the basic wage for adult males at $34.50 a week and for adult females 
at $26.10 a week from | January 1968. The legislation aiso provided for the adjustment of wage . 
rates in State awards by the Industrial Commission subsequent to a decision of the Common- 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission to vary Federal wage rates wholly or partly - 
on economic grounds. Changes in the State bastc wage should not be more than the amount of 
increase in the Federal minimum wage for adult males and the increase in the adult female basic 
wage not less than 75 per cent of the increase in the male basic wage. The Industrial Commission 
and conciliation committees were empowered by the legislation to prescribe a minimum wage 
for adult males or for adult females in State awards. 

Subsequent to decisions by the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission 
in National Wage Cases to increase rates of pay in Federal awards, the Industrial Commission 
of New South Wales increased the basic wages for adult males and adult females in State awards 
in October 1968, December 1969, January 1971, May 1972 and May 1973; and marginal rates 
of pay and certain loadings in December 1969, January 1971] and May 1973, 

Following the decision of the Australian Conciliation and Arbitration Commission in the 
National Wage Case 1974 the New South Wales Industria] Commission increased weekly award 
wages by 2 per cent plus $2.50 a week for both adult males and adult females, from the beginning 
of the first pay-period commencing on or after 23 May 1974, These increases are inclusive of 
increases of $3.40 a week in the basic wages for adult males and adult females which became 
$47,380 and $38.50 a week respectively, 

The Commission introduced into State awards the concept of a minimum wage for adult 
males and adult females, The inclusion of the minimum wage in individual awards would be 
automatically granted on application, and would be of the same amounts and payable on the 
terms and conditions stated in the 1974 National Wage Case decision(see page 124) for adult 
males and adult females employed under Federal awards. The Industrial Commission also 
decided that it would sit again in order to consider an appropriate general ruling when the 
Australian Conciliation and Arbitration Commission next altered the minimum wage for adult 
males or adult females. From the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or after 
23 May 1974 the minimum wage for adult males and adult females employed under State awards 
was set at $68.90 and $58.50 a week respectively. 


2. Victoria. In Victoria Wages Boards constituted for each industry group or calling from 
representatives of employers and employees with an independent chairman determine wage rales 
and conditions of employment. There is right of appeal to the Industrial Appeals Court which 
also has power to determine general increases in wage rates applicable to a number of Wages 
Boards. 
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Basic wage rates for adult males and adult females from November 1953 to July 1967 were 
published in previous issues of the Labour Report, Minimum wages are set out in Section VIII 
of the Appendix. 

Subsequent to the decisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission 
in the National Wage Cases of 1967, the Industrial Appeals Court decided that basic wages and 
margins for adult males and adult females should be deleted from Wages Board determinations 
and wage rates expressed as total wages to operate from the beginning of the first pay-period in 
July 1967, At the same time total award wages for both adult males and adult females were 
increased by $1 a week. 

Subsequent to decisions by the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission 
in National Wage Cases the Industrial Appeals Court of Victoria increased total wages in Wages 
Board determinations by similar amounts in October 1968, December 1969, January 1971, 
May 1972 and May 1973, 

In December 1969 the Industrial Appeals Court ordered that a minimum wage for adult 
males of $42.30 a week should operate in all determinations. This rate was increased in January 
197], May 1972 and May 1973, 

The Industrial Appeals Court incorporated the decisions of the Australian Conciliation and 
Arbitration Commission in the 1974 National Wage Case into the majority of Wages Board 
determinations. Total wages for both adult males and adult females were increased by 2 per cent 
pius $2.50 a week, and the minimum wage for adult males by $8 a week to $68. These variations 
operated from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or after 23 May 1974, The 
minimum wage for adult males was extended to cover adult females and would be 85 per cent 
of the adult male rate, i.e. $57.80 a week, from the above pay-period in May 1974, 90 per cent 
from the beginning of the pay-period in which 30 September 1974 occurred and 100 per cent 
from the beginning of the pay-period in which 30 June 1975 occurred. 

3. Queensland. Tables of basic wages and minimum wages are published in Section VIII 
of the Appendix. 

Since 1961 a Full Bench of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, 
consisting of not less than three Commissioners, has had the power to make declarations as to the 
basic wage for adult males and adult females and the standard hours of work, The basic wage for 
adult males must be sufficient to maintain an employee, his wife and family of three children in a 
(air and average standard of comfort. The basic wage for adult females shall not be less than is 
sufficient to enable an employee to support herself in a fair and average standard of comfort. All 
persons interested must be given an opportunity to be heard before any general declaration as to 
the basic wage is made, and the Commission must take into consideration any probable economic 
effects of such a declaration. 

In March 1965 the Commission stated that it had been decided as a matter of policy that, in 
the future, it did not propose to deal with an application to vary the basic wage solely because of 
a change i in the Consumer Price Index, unless such a change warranted an alteration of 40 cents 
or more in the basic wage for adult males, 

Following the decision of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission to 
increase total wages by $1 a week in July 1967 (see page 123), the Industrial Commission 
increased award rates of pay for both adult males and adult females by $1 a week to operate 
from 3 July 1967. | 

The basic wage for adult males and adult females was increased by the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Commission of Queensland in October 1968, December 1969, December 1970, 
December 1971, March 1972, May 1972, February 1973 and May 1973. The marginal content 
of each adult male and adult female wage or salary rate in State awards was also increased in 
December 1969, December 1970 and May 1973. 

On 16 August 1973 the Commission determined that as from 27 August 1973 the basic wage 
should be increased by 60 cents a week for adult males and by 45 cents a week for adult females, 

{n November 1973 the Commission increased the basic wage by $1.80 a week for adult males 
and $1.35 a week for adult females. This decision was operative from 26 November 1973. 

In March 1974 the Commission declared that as from 11 March 1974 the Queensland basic 
wage should be increased by $1.60 a week for adult males and by $1.20 a week for adult females. 

In its declaration which followed the 1974 National Wage Case decision the Queensland 
Commission ruled that the State basic wage should be increased by $1.20 a week for adult males 
and by 90 cents a week for adult females. This variation operated from 27 May 1974. 
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On 13 May 1970 the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Commission of Queensland 
declared by way of a General Ruling that on and from 8 May 1970 a guaranteed minimum wage 
for adult males of $42.80 a week for the Eastern District of the Southern Division (including 
Brisbane) would apply in all awards and industrial agreements. This rate was increased by further 
declarations in January 1971, May 1972, February 1973 and May 1973. Further decisions 
awarding 60 cents a week in August 1973, $1.80 m November 1973, $1.60 in March 1974 and $4 
in May 1974 increased the minimum wage for adult males to $61.10, $62.90, $64.50 and $68.50 a 
week, respectively. By way of a declaration of Genera] Ruling to apply from 27 May 1974, the 
Commission prescribed a guaranteed minimum wage for adult females. It set the minimum wage 
at $58.23 a week ( the equivalent of 85 per cent of the male rate at that time) for the Eastern 
District of the Southern Division (including Brisbane). In its decision the Commission stated it 
was to be the responsibilities of the parties to seek the adjustments necessary to lift such wage to 
90 per cent of the male rate from 30 September 1974 and to 100 per cent from 30 June 1975. 
These percentages are as for adult females under Federal awards (see page 124). 


The basic wage rates payable in the Southern Division (Eastern District) including Brisbane 
were $49.40 a week for adult males and $38.80 a week for adult females operative from 27 May 
1974. For adult male basic wages in other areas of the State, district allowances are added to these 
rates as follows: Southern Division (Western District} $1.05; Mackay Division 90c; Northern 
Division (Eastern District) $1.05; and Northern Division (Western District) $3.25 a week. For 
adult female basic wages the allowances are 75 per cent of the above allowances. For the minimum 
wage for adult males the above allowances apply but for the minimum wage for adult females 
the percentage of the above allowances was to be increased to $5 per cent from 27 May 1974, 
to 90 per cent on 30 September 1974 and to 100 per cent on 30 June 1975. 


4, South Australia, Since July 1966 the South Australian Industrial Commission, constituted 
by a President and two Commissioners, has been empowered to declare living wages to be paid 
to adult males and adult females. Tables of living wages and minirmum wages are published in 
Section VIII of the Appendix. 

The Industrial Commission increased State living wages for adult males and adult females in 
July 1967, October 1968, January 1971, May 1972 and May 1973, following decisions of the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission in National Wage Cases. Margins 
in awards were also increased in December 1969, January 1971 and May 1973, 

On 13 May 1974 the Industrial Commission of South Australia ruled that the increases 
granted by the Australian Conciliation and Arbitration Commission in the National Wage Case 
1974 should flow-on to workers employed under State awards. Accordingly, rates of pay under 
State awards were increased by 2 per cent plus $2.50 a week for adult males and adult females. 
The State living wage was increased by $3.35 to $46.50 a week for adult males and by $3.20 to 
$37.30 a week for adult females. These variations operated from the beginning of the first pay- 
period commencing on or after 23 May 1974. 

In September 1966 following a test case, the South Australian Industrial Commission adopted 
the concept of a minimum wage for adult males (see page 124). In the few. weeks following this 
decision the minimum wage which had been fixed at $36.05 a week, was written into other State 
awards, The minimum wage for adult males was increased in July 1967, October 1968, December 
1969, January 1971, May 1972 and May 1973, From the beginning of the first pay-period com- 
mencing on or after 23 May 1974 the rate was increased by $8 to $67.60 a week, The minimum 
wage was extended to adult females on the same basis as announced by the Australian Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Commission for adult females employed under Federal awards (see 
page 124). From the above pay-period in May 1974 it became $57.50 a week ie. 85 per cent of the 
adult male rate. This percentage would be increased to 90 per cent trom the beginning of the 
pay-period in which 30 September 1974 occurred and 100 per cent from the beginning of the 
pay-period in which 30 June 1975 occurred. 


5. Western Australia, Wage rates in Western Australian State awards are determined by the 
Western Australian Industrial Commission. Basic wage rates and minimum wages are published 
in Section VILi of the Appendix. 

Legislation operative trom 22 November 1968 provided for the Western Australian Industrial 
Commission to review the basic wage at least every twelve months, the variations in the basic 
wage to take effect only after the expiration of twelve months from the last evaluation unless there 
were special reasons. 
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The Commission increased the adult male and adult female basic wages in November 1969, 
October 1970, October 1971, June 1972 and June 1973. In July 1973 the Commission increased 
the basic wage for adult females by a further amount operative from 17 September 1973. 

Foltowing the 1974 National Wage Case decision the Western Australian Industrial Com- 
mission granted increases in the State basic wage of $4.50 a week for both adult males and adult 
females taking the weekly rates to $48.50 and $43.50 respectively. These variations operated from 
31 May 1974, 

In October 1970 the Commission decided that awards would provide for additions to award 
rates for adult males to raise their wage rates for ordinary hours of work to 110 per cent of the 
sum of the basic wage and margin, This provision would not apply to those adult males who were 
already in receipt of this ammount by virtue of award provisions or otherwise, This provision would 
operate from the date of amendment of each award, the first such amendment being inserted into 
awards in October 1970. 

By the end of 1967 most State awards prescribed a minimum wage for adult males of $37.55 
a week. This wage was increased in October 1968, December 1969, October 1970, October 1971, 
June 1972 and September 1973. On 31 May 1974 the minimum wage for adult males was increased 
by $7.50 to $69 a week. The concept of the minimum wage was extended to adult females on a 
similar basis as it was awarded to adult females employed under Federal awards (see page 124), 
From 31 May 1974 the minimum wage for adult females was set at 557.90 a week, ic. the same 
rate as that payable to adult females in Perth ander Federal awards. 


6. Tasmania. Wages Boards are constituted for a number of industries from representatives 
of employers and employees with an independent Chairman or Deputy Chairman, with power to 
determine rates of wage in each industry. Basic wage rates and minimum wages adopted by 
Wages Boards are published in Section VIII of the Appendix. 

Basic wages are stil] prescribed in Wages Board determinations. Recent increases in Federal 
awards as a result of National Wage Case decisions have flowed to State determinations. Basic 
wage rates in determinations were increased in July 1967, October 1968, December 1969, January 
1971, May 1972 and May 1973, and margins were increased in December 1969, January 197] and 
May 1973. 

On 17 May 1974 the Chairman of the Tasmanian Wages Boards announced that the State 
basic wages for both adult males and adult females would be increased by $2.50 a week to 546 
and $36.90 a week respectively. 

The Chairman also determined that wage rates for adult males and adult temaies employed 
under State determinations should be increased by 2? per cent plus $2.50 a week. Both decisions 
were operative from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or after 23 May 1974, 

By October 1967 the concept of a minimum wage for adult males (see page 124) was 
adopted generally by Wages Boards which fixed the rate at $38.15 a week. This wage was 
increased in October 1968, December 1969, January 1971, May 1972 and May 1973. 

Operative from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or after 23 May !974 
the minimum wage for adult males was increased by $8 to 568.70 a week. The concept of the mini- 
num wage was extended to adult females on the same basis as it was awarded to adult females 
employed under Federal awards (see page 124). The mmimum wage for adult females was set 
at $53.40 a week 1.¢e. 85 per cent of the adult male rate from the above date, This percentage 
would be increased to 90 per cent from the beginning of the pay-period in which 30 September 
1974 occurred, and 100 per cent from the beginning of the pay-period in which 30 June 1975 
occurred. 


7. Equal pay, State awards, etc. 


{a) New South Wales. The Industrial Arbitration (Female Rates) Amendment Act, 1958, 
which became operative on {| January 1959, provided that upon application the Industrial 
Commission of New South Wales or a conciliation committee shall include in awards and 
industrial agreements provision for equal pay between the sexes. Where the Commission of 
committee is satisfied that conditions of work are comparable (in terms described in the Act) 
between males and females they shall prescribe the same marginal or secondary rates of wage. 
As from | January 1959 the basic wage for these adult females would be 80 per cent of the basic 
wage for adult males. Thereafter this proportion would be increased annually by 5 per cent so 
that on | January 1963 the basic wage would be the same as that for adult males. When provision 
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for equal pay was prescribed in 1959 and succeeding years the basic wage would be the same as if 
the provision had been made applicable in 1959 and increased annually, The provisions for equal 
pay do not apply to persons engaged in work essentially or usually performed by females but 
upon which males may also be employed. 

(6) Victoria, Although no specific equal pay legislation has been enacted in Victoria, certain 
wage tribunals have introduced the equa! pay concept. At the end of 1973, 100 Wages Boards 
had prescribed adult wage rates only; the effect of this being that adult females (if any) employed 
under the determinations of these Boards are entitled to receive the adult rate of pay. The deter- 
minations of 25 other Wages Boards contain equal pay rates for one or more classifications and 
a further 12 Boards have inserted provisions which will progressively introduce equa! pay over 
a stated period. Thirty-six Wages Boards have implemented the Commonwealth equal pay 
decision of 1969 (see page 124). Equal pay has been phased into the pay structure of the Victorian 
Teaching Service, and equality was accomplished on 1 January 1971, Appropriate positions in 
the Victorian Public Service also carry an equal salary for males and females, 


(c) Queensland. The industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1961-1973 provided that 
‘the same wages shall be paid to persons of either sex performing the same work or producing the 
same return of profit to their employer’. The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Commission 
of Queensland in a number of its awards has granted the same rates of pay to both male and female 
employees where evidence has been produced in support of the application. Up to the end of 
1973 equal pay had been awarded to bus conductresses, book-keepers, time keepers, pay clerks, 
pharmaceutical chemists, dental technicians, dentists, caretakers, lift attendants, musicians, 
physiotherapists, printing industry employees, prison employees, professional employees, 
medica] officers, radiographers, certain shop assistants, sugar chemists, teachers, barmaids in 
hotels, stewardesses in clubs, police-women, employees in aerated water factories, cooks in 
hospitals, hotels, motels, cafes and boarding homes, nurses in mental hospitals, drink waitresses 
in hotels, motels and cafes and certain females employed under the Mechanical Opticians’ 
Award—State. In the Public Service equal pay was awarded to clerks, clerical assistants, general 
assistants, female cadets, library assistants and librarians as from 1 January 1972, 

(ad) South Australia, The Industrial Code, 1967 as amended, gave the South Australian 
Industrial Commission power to insert into an award or industrial agreement, upon appropriate 
application, provision for equa! rates of pay for males and females performing work of the same 
or a like nature and of equal value. The rates for females affected by this provision were to be 
increased progressively over a five year period so as to be 100 per cent of the appropriate male 
rate from | January 1972, 

The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1972, which operated from 4 January 1973, 
repealed the equal pay provisions of the Industria! Code. The Industrial Commission is no 
longer required to consider whether female workers are doing the same range and volume of 
work under the same conditions as males when determining whether females perform work of the 
same or like nature and of equal value, Either a Presidential Member or 2 Commissioner may 
decide whether female employees in all areas of work (including those areas which are mainly 
performed by females) should be awarded equal pay. 

{e) Western Australia, The Industrial Arbitration Act Amendment Act, 1968 provides that 
the Western Australian Industrial Commission is required, upon application, to insert in awards 
provision for equal pay for male and female workers performing work of the same or like nature 
and of equal value. This Act does not extend to Public Servants nor to those employed under 
Federal awards. If application for equal pay was made before 30 June 1970 the difference in male 
and female wages would be removed not later than 1 January 1972, The equal pay provisions 
originally did not apply to persons engaged in work essentially or usually performed by female 
workers but upon which males may be employed. This restriction was removed in 1971, The 
discretion of the Commission in determining entitlement to equal pay was widened in 1973 by 
the deletion of a sub-section which laid down guidelines as to how the Commission was to apply 
the equal pay provisions. Equal pay is now paid to females in a wide variety of occupations 
including teachers, nurses, hospital salaried and wages employees, State Government employees, 
bar workers and bus conductresses. 

(f) Tasmania, The Public Service (Equal Pay} Act 1966 provides for the application to the 
Tasmanian Public Service and other statutory authorities subject to the Public Service Tribunal 
Act 1958 of the principle of equal pay, as between the sexes, for the performance of work of the 
same or a like nature and of equal value, 
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Upon application being made to the Public Service Tribunal and that authority being satisfied 
that the work performed by male and female employees is of the same or like nature and of equal 
value, the same marginal or scales of wage shall be prescribed irrespective of the sex of the em- 
ployees. The basic wage for females affected by this Act, then 75 per cent of the male rate, is to be 
increased annually, from | January 1968, by five per cent of the male basic wage rate until parity 
is reached on | January 1972. 

An award or any provision of an award, which applies to employees engaged in work 
essentially or usually performed by females, is expressly excluded from the equal pay provisions 
of the Act, 

Annual leave 


1. General 


The majority of employees in Australia receive at least three weeks paid annual leave. The 
following paragraphs outline the position under Federal and State awards and industrial legis- 
lation at the end of 1973. 


2. Federal awards 


The judgment delivered by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, in 
the Commercial Printing Case of 1936, granting one weeks annual leave with full pay to employees 
in the industry, has usually been regarded as the first statement in the Federal jurisdiction of the 
principles involved in deciding whether or not annual leave should be awarded, Over a period of 
time annual leave was introduced industry by industry when and if the Fudge responsible for the 
industry considered it proper. 

In 1945 the question of annual leave was before the Court and the Court in its judgment set 
out what it considered to be the principles to be applied in all applications for an extension of the 
annual leave peried to fourteen days. Alteration of particular awards was left to the discretion 
of the single Judge who heard the application. 

Between 1960 and 1963 three inquiries were held by the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Commission on union claims to increase paid annual leave from two to three weeks 
in Federal awards. The Commission rejected the claims in its decision in the Three Weeks Annual 
Leave Inquiry 1960 and deferred granting the claims in the Three Weeks Annual Leave Inquiry 
1962, the decisions in both cases being based mainly on economic grounds, As a result of the 
Three Weeks Annual Leave Inquiry 1963 the Commission granted employees under Federal 
awards paid annual leave of twenty-one consecutive days for twelve months continuous service 
by or after 30 November 1963, Proportionate leave for periods of employment of one month and 
over was granted in respect of employment after | June 1963. For further information see 
previous issues of the Labour Report. 

In October 1963 the Commission rejected an application by employers tor leave to be taken 
in two periods of seven and fourteen days respectively; and that the time after accrual, within 
which leave must be taken, should be extended to nine months when leave is taken in one period 
and to twelye months when leave is taken in more than one period. 

In December 1971, the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission rejected 
claims by the unions for four weeks leave, and for an extra weeks pay while on leave. The 
decision on the claim for an increase in the award amount of weekly payment when on leave was 
deferred until -after the hearing of the National: Wage Cases 1971-72. On 7 June 1972 the Com- 
mission handed down its decision on this claim. lt decided that, in general, payments for annual 
leave should include, in addition to normal award rates of pay, over-award payments for ordinary 
hours of work, shift-work premiums, service grants, and certain allowances (industry, climatic, 
regional, etc,, leading hand, first-aid, tool, and qualification allowances). Generally speaking 
employers paying an annual leave bonus would not be required to pay both the bonus and the 
above payments. Overtime payments, disability rates such as confined spaces and dirty work, and 
certain allowances (camping, travelling, car and meal allowances} should generally be excluded 
from annual leave payments. The provisions in each award are to be considered separately, ° 
together with the appropriate date of operation. For those awards under which the application 
was made in this case, the date of operation was set as | November 1972. 

As from | January 1973 employees of the Australian Government were granted four weeks 
annual leave. From the same date they also received an annual leave loading of 174 per cent of 
their salary at | January of the year in which the leave accrued, to a maximum of average weekly 
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earnings per employed male unit for the September quarter of the year preceding the year m 
which the date of accrual cccurs. 
Austratian Territories. The annual recreation leave enutlement for Public Service em pluyecs 
in the Northern Territory was increased from five to six weeks, operative from | January 1973. 
As from | January 1973 employees in the Australian Capital Territory were granted an extra 
weeks annual recreation leave. This brought the entitlement for the majority of employees to 
four weeks and for shift workers to five weeks. 


3. New South Wales 


Employees in New South Wales in private industry, other than those covered by Federal! 
awards, were granted three weeks annual leave by the Annua! Holidays (Amendment) Act, 1958. 
In February 1964 the State Government granted its employees four weeks annual leave effective 
from | January 1964, 

The Annual Holidays (Amendment) Act, 1964 assented to on 29 September 1964 provided 
that annual holiday pay for employees covered by provisions of the Annual Holidays Act, 
1944-1964, would be calculated on the basis of the employee's ordinary pay and not on current 
award rates. The amending Act defined ordinary pay as including bonuses, commissions, etc., 
but as excluding shift work allowances, overtime or other penalty rates, The Act provided that a 
worker should receive notice of one month, instead of seven days, before proceeding on annual 
leave. 

Further amendments to the Annual Holidays Acti in 1967 and 1970 provided that in the case 
ofa worker who had been receiving bonuses, commissions, incentive payments or the like, those 
amounts should be taken into account for annual leave purposes, Such a worker is entitled to 
receive as payment for annual leave the time rate of pay fixed at the commencement of the leave 
to which is added the average of the amounts received each week over the twelve months pre- 
ceding the commencement of the leave in respect of any bonus, incentive or similar scheme. 


4. Victoria 


Following the decision of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission in 
May 1963 individual Wages Boards commenced to alter provisions of their determinations to 
stant employees an extra weeks leave. By September 1963 the majority of Boards had included 
three weeks annual leave in their determinations, and since then this has become the standard 
Minimum provision. 

The Labour and Industry (Annual Holidays} Order 1967 operative from 7 March 1967 
provides for three weeks paid annual leave to employees not covered by a determination of a 
Wages Board or of the Industrial Appeals Court. 

As from 1 January 1973 employees of the State Public Service and workers in State Govern- 
ment instrumentalities were granted four weeks annual leave. 


5. Queensland 


On 9 November 1973, the Full Bench of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Com- 
mission by General Rulings increased by one week for each year of employment completed on or 
after 3 December 1973, the annual leave entitlements of employees under all awards and 
industrial agreements of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Commission of Queensland. 

The decision applied to day workers and non-continuous shift workers receiving three weeks 
leave; continuous shift workers receiving four wecks leave; and day workers and shitt workers 
receiving additional leave in heu of extra payment for working of Statutory holidays. 

The Commission also granted a 174 per cent Joading on an employee's ordinary wage rate, 
as prescribed by the award or industrial agreement, in the calculation of annual holiday pay 
(including any proportionate payment) for any period of employment completed on or after 
3 December 1973. This toading does not apply to (a) any period or periods of annual holidays 
exceeding (i) five weeks in the case of employees employed in a calling where three shifts per day 
are worked over a period of seven days per week ; (11) four weeks in any other case; (6) employers 
(and their employees) who are already paying (or receiving) an annual holiday bonus, loading or 
other annual holiday payment which is not less favourable to employees; (c} awards and indus- 
trial agreements which prescribe the payment of an annual holiday bonus or loading. 

Details of previous decisions relating to annual leave were set out in earlier Labour Reports. 

As from | January 1973 employees of the State Public Service were granted four weeks annual 
leave. 
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6. South Australia 


The Full Bench of the South Australian Industrial Court in May 1963 announced an increased 
standard of annual leave in the State. adopting the standard fixed by the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission | 

The Court pointed out that it had embraced three weeks as the general standard for annual 
leave for the time being. There would not be any automatic extension as the Court would decide 
the application for each industry as it arose to ensure that comparable industrial justice would be 
applied to the various groups of employees in the State. 

The Court, as a general indication as to its attitude, expressed the view that annual leave 
should be taken at a time fixed either by agreement or, if this is not possible, at a time fixed by 
the employer. The leave should be allowed in two parts and one part must be of at least two weeks 
duration. These, however, were factors which could vary from award to award and their deter- 
mination would depend on the needs of the particular industry. 

The Public Service Act Amendment Act, 1970-1971 provided for the increase of the annual 
leave entitlement for State employees from three to four weeks with the proviso that the so-called 
‘grace days’ previously granted between Christmas and the New Year will be absorbed into the 
entitlement unless the Public Service Board directs otherwise. 

The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1972 which operated from 4 January 
1973, provides that the general standard of annual leave as determined by the Full Undustrial 
Commission shall be granted to every full-time employee whose wages or conditions of employ- 
ment are not governed by a Federal or State award or agreement. It further provides that every 
worker whether bound by an award or not would be entitled to pro rata leave irrespective of the 
reason for termination of employment. The Commission is empowered to consider any applica- 
tion for an award prescription although the standard remains at three weeks for general 
employees and four weeks for continuous shift workers. 


7. Western Australia 


Following a general inquiry concerning Annual Leaye and Public Holidays, the Court of 
Arbitration in June 1963 adopted three weeks as the new standard for the normal period of 
annual leave in State awards, with four weeks for seven-day shift workers, The date of operation 
was the same as that decided by the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission. 

Existing awards and agreements which already provided annual leave in excess of the Court's 
standard were to be examined separately to ascertain whether special circumstances existed to 
justify leave greater than the normal standard. The standard number of public holidays was 
retained at ten with the provision that where an award provided for more than ten public holidays 
a year, that award, unless the union consented to a reduction to ten, would be excluded from the 
above order. amending the annual leave provisions until it was established that special circum- 
stances justified the continuance of the greater number of holidays. 

In November 1963 the Court refused an application by employers for the right to split the 
annua! leave into two parts since it decided to follow the decision of most other State tribunals 
and allow the additional Jeave in conformity with conditions similar to those prescribed by the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission. The right to split the leave would 
only be allowed by the Court in exceptional circumstances, unless all the parties concerned 
agreed to the inclusion of such a provision 


8. Tasmania 


Following an amendment to the Wages Board Act in 1961, Wages Boards were permitted 
to grant employees up to three weeks paid recreational leave. In June 1962 the determination of 
the Ironmongers’ Wages Board provided that the entitlement to annual leave, on and from 
1 Sanuary 1963, where the year of employment ended after 31 December 1962, would be fourteen 
consecutive days, together with a period during working hours equal to 34 hours for each com- 
pleted month of employment after 31 December 1962. Employees whose year of employment 
commenced after 31 December 1963 would be eligible for three weeks annual leave. Subsequently, 
other Wages Boards amended their determinations to provide for three weeks annual leave. 

Generally, most Wages Boards adopted provisions (o enable leave to be taken in one consecu- 
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tive period within six months from the end of the preceding year of employment or, if the 
employer and employee agree, in two separate periods, the lesser of which shall be of not less 
than seven consecutive days. a : 


Long service leave 
i. General ; 


Paid long service leave, i.e. leave granted to workers who remain with the one employer over 
an extended period of time, has been included in the provisions of Federal and State industrial 
legislation and awards, etc, In most cases thirteen weeks leave after fifieen years continuous 
service has been provided. A brief summary is given in the following paragraphs. The transfer 
of ownership of a business does not constitute a break in continuity of service with the same 
employer. 


Z. Federal 


(i) Generaf, Until May 1964 the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission 
had not included provision for long service leave in its awards and had refrained from determining 
disputes relating to this subject except in the case of the Northern Territory and the Australian: 
Capttal Territory (see page 134). Consequently, tll then, the provisions of the various Stage 
Acts relating to long service leave applied to workers covered by Federal awards. The application 
of long service leave provisions under State law to workers under Federal awards had been tested 
before the High Court and the Privy Council and such provisions had been held to be valid. 

The Commission’s position was set out in its decision, issued on 16 September 1959, regarding 

disputes on the inclusion in the Graphic Arts (Interim} Award, 1957, of provisions for long service 
leave, It stated that it should refrain, until turiher order, from determining the disputes so far as 
they concerned long service leave and that if, in future, the Commission decided that long service 
leave on a national basis was desirable, it was open to proceed to the making of an award on the 
matter, 
In June 1963 the Commission when dealing with applications by employers in the. graphic 
arts and metal trades awards for insertion of long service leave pfovisions, rejected union sub- 
missions that it should refrain from making such provisions and decided that the matters should 
proceed to hearing. The two matters were listed together for hearing in August 1963. In May 
[964 the Commission announced its decision and the main points are set out below. 

Long service leave entitlement would be calculated on the basis of thirteen weeks for twenty 
years of unbroken employment, im respect of employment before Il May 1964 (or in New South 
Wales, 1 April 1963) and at the rate of thirteen weeks for fifteen years in respect of service after 
1] May 1964 (or in New South Wales, | April 1963). After further periods of ten years employees 
would be entitled to an additional pro raia period of leave calculated on the same basis. Those 
employees who completed an unbroken contract of employment of ten years but less than 
fifteen years and whose employment was terminated by death, or by the employer for any cause 
other than serious and wilful misconduct, or by the employee on account of illness, incapacity or 
domestic or other pressing necessity, would be entitled to pro rata payment. 

Exemptions obtained by employers under State legislation, except in South Australia, would 
continue, pending further order of the Commission. Any long service leave allowed, or payment 
in lieu thereof made before 11 May 1964 under a State law or long service leave scheme would be 
taken into account for the purpose of these awards. 

The rate of payment while on leave would be the current award rates applicable at the date 
on which the employee commenced leave. This rate, however, would be subject to basic wage 
changes and marginal adjustments which occurred during the leave period, The position of 
piece-workers and part-time and casual workers was reserved for further consideration. 

The leave is to be taken after twenty-eight days notice by the employer in one continuous 
period, or, if the employer and the employee agree, in not more than three separate periods for 
the first thirteen weeks entitlement and in not more than two separate periods for any subsequent 
entitlement. Employees on long service leave were not to engage in any employment for hire or 
reward with other employers respondent to the awards, and employers under the awards were not 
to employ any such employees who were known to be on leave. 

Contracts of employment cannot be terminated by the employer to avoid leave obligations 
imposed by the awards or through a slackness of trade if the employee is re-employed within six 
months, or for any other reason if the worker is re-employed within two months, Interruption or 
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termination of employment arising directly or indirectly from an industrial dispute would be 
deemed as not breaking continuity of employment, provided the employee returned to work in 
accordance with the settlement terms of the dispute but the period of absence from duty would not 
count for long service leave purposes. Apprentices who entered into a contract of employment 
within a period of twelve months after the completion of an apprenticeship with the employer 
may include the period of apprenticeship in their entitlement to long service leave from that 
employer. Service with the Australian armed forces or the Civil Construction Corps established 
under the National Security Act 1939-1946 would be counted as employment with the employer 
by whom the employee was last employed prior to service with either of these forces. 

In November 1964 several unions applied to the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission for cancellation of the long service leave provisions of the graphic arts and metal 
trades awards. On 3 December 1964 the Full Bench of the Commission dismissed the unions’ 
application. 

In December 1964 several employer organisations in the graphic aris and metal trades 
industries applied for orders varying the provisions of the long service leave awards in these 
industries to make them applicable to all their employees whether or not they were members of 
those trade unions respondent to the awards, The applications were opposed by the unions on the 
ground that the Commission had no jurisdiction to make such an order for non-unionists, In its 
judgment of 23 December 1964 the Commission unanimously agreed that these awards should be 
varied to extend iong service leave to all employees. 

In December 1964 the Commission also announced other variations in the long service 
leave provisions of the metal trades and graphic arts awards, An employer would not be required 
to grant an employee long service leave until the amount of leave to which he was entitled equalled 
thirteen weeks in respect of the first period of entitlement and eight and two-thirds weeks in 
respect of any subsequent period of entitlement, The term ‘thirteen weeks’ was substituted for the 
words ‘three months’ in accordance with the Commission's decision of May 1964, These variations 
came into effect on and from 1 December 1964. 

In November 1964 the Commission also awarded long service leave to employees i In other 
industries, These awards operated from 1 December 1964 and were similar in scope to those 
mentioned above, 

Under the Cormmonwealith Employees Furlough Act 1973, which came into operation on 
1 January 1973, the qualifying period for furlough for Australian Government employees was 
reduced from fifteen to ten years. 


(ii} Australian Territories. Long service leave codes for employees covered by Northern 
Territory and Australian Capital Territory awards were originally prescribed in December 
1961 by the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission in Presidential Session. 
The Commission decided that employees should be granted three months long service leave 
after twenty years service with one employer, even if part of this service was outside the Territory, 
In addition, the Australian Capital Territory code prescribed that employees presently employed 
might ‘go back for a period of 25 years in regard to the calculation of their present or future 
entitlement of long service leave’. In December 1964 the Commission amended the majority of 
awards covering employees in the Northern Territory and the Australian Capital Territory by 
granting long service leave on the basis of thirteen weeks after fifteen years service. In August 
1965 a number of those awards were made a common rule in these Territories. 


(iil} Stevedoring Industry. The Stevedoring Industry Act 1962 which came into force in 
November 1962 amended the Stevedoring Industry Act 1956-1961 (see Labour Report No. 49, 
page 145) by extending the eligibility and qualifying periods of the long service leave provisions 
of the Act. No changes were made to the entitlement for long service leave which remained at 
thirteen weeks after twenty years qualifying service and six and a half weeks for each subsequent 
ten years qualifying service. 

The Stevedoring industry Act 1966 which came into operation in October 1966 amended 
the Stevedoring Industry Act 1956-1965 respecting long service leave for registered waterside 
workers. The period of qualifying service for an entitlement to leave was reduced from twenty 
‘to fifteen years. As before, there is a further entitlement upon completion of each subsequent 
ten years qualifying service, The number of days in a waterside worker’s entitlement is calculated 
on the basis of one day for each eighty qualifying days in his qualifying service before | January 
1966, one day for each sixty after 31 December 1965, and, commencing January 1966, one twenty- 
sixth of a day for each twelve consecutive working days at the port at which he is registered if 
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each of the twelve is a qualifying day for him. In the main, a waterside worker's qualifying days 
are days on which he works or makes himself available for work or is absent on a specified ground 
and, subject to specified exceptions, his qualifying service ts the period of his continuous registra- 
tion as a waterside worker. The maximum entitlement upon completion of fifteen years qualifying 
service is fifteen weeks and three days, Other provisions enable a registered waterside worker 
who before the commencement of the amending Act had completed more than fifteen but less 
than twenty years qualifying service, upon completion of twenty years qualifying service, to take 
the thirteen weeks leave to which he would be entitled if the former provisions remained in force. 
The amount by which thirteen weeks exceeds the amount to which, in the absence of this special 
provision, he would be entitled under the new provisions is to be deducted from his next entitle- 
ment, ' 


3. New South Wales 


Long service leave was first introduced for the majority of workers by the Industrial Arbitra- 
tion (Amendment) Act, 1951, which provided such leave for workers under State awards. This 
Act was replaced by the Long Service Leave Act, 1955, which extended the benefits to any worker 
within the State. Leave provided for was three months for twenty years continuous service with 
the same employer. ) 

In 1963 the Long Service Leave Act, 1955, was amended by the Long Service Leave (Amend- 
ment} Act, 1963, which took effect from 1 April 1963 and in 1967 by the Long Service Leave 
(Amendment) Act, 1967, which became operative from 18 December 1967. The provisions of 
the Act apply to workers in the whole State with the exception of those employed m the Public 
Service or in certain Government undertakings as these were already receiving long service leave 
benefits either on more favourable terms or under another Act. 

Under the amended Act the term ‘ordinary time rate of pay’ (Le. the rate of pay for which 
employees were to be paid for their long service leave) was defined to exclude payments for shift 
work, overtime and other penalty rates, Bonus, incentive, or other similar payments recerved in 
the twelve months immediately preceding the taking of long service leave are to be apportioned 
on a weekly basis and added to the ordinary weekly rate of pay. If remuneration is partly or 
wholly by other than a fixed ordinary time rate of pay, an average ordinary weekly rate 1s to be 
calculated for the period actually worked in the preceding twelve months. 

The amending Acts reduced the qualifying period for long service leave from twenty to 
fifieen years and also provided that those employees whe have completed (a) at least ten years 
but less than fifteen years service and whose services are terminated for any. reason; or (6) a 
minimum of five years service as an adult and whose services are terminated by the employer 
for any reason other than the worker's serious and wilful misconduct, or by the employee through 
Winess, incapacity, or domestic or other pressing necessity, or by death of the employee, are 
eligible for payment for long service leave on the pro rata basis of three months for fifteen years 
service. The term ‘service as an adult’ is defined as meaning service with an employer during which 
the employee received a rate of pay either (@} not less than the lowest rates fixed under an award 
or industrial agreement for an adult male or female in the same trade, classification or calling 
as the worker; or (6) a rate of pay not less than the rate prescribed by the award for a journeyman 
in the same trade, classification or calling; or (c} if no award or calling covers the occupation, 
then the period of service with the employer on and from the age of twenty-one years. 

For workers whose service with an employer began before the amending Act of 1963 and 
who were entitled to long service leave, the amount of such leave was to be the sum of the amounts 
calculated on the old (1955 Act) and the new (1963 Act) bases according to periods of service 
before and as from the commencement of the 1963 Act. 

Workers on completing their apprenticeship with an employer, were now allowed twelve 
months, instead of six, to enter into a contract of employment with the employer and the period 
of apprenticeship is to be included for the purposes of determining the period of service with 
that employer. 

Previously, employers had been granted exemptions by the Industrial Commission of New 
South Wales from the long service leave provisions of the 1955 Act on the understanding that 
they grant workers benefits in the nature of long service leave under a scheme which would not 
place workers in a less favourable position than that specified in the Act. As from 1 April 1964 
no such exemptions would be granted unless long service leave 1s provided in the scheme, To 
enable the review of exemptions under the former Act the Industrial Commission, either on its 
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own motion or that of an imdustrial union of employers or employees, or an employer concerned, 
would review the terms of any exemptions previously granted and if the benefits under the scheme, 
the subject of the exemption, were not as favourable as those specified in the amending legisla- 
tion, or if it was no longer in the best interests of the workers concerned that the exemption 
should continue, then the Commission may—(!} vary either the terms of the exemption or any 
conditions necessary for the granting of the exemption; or (ii) revoke the exemption. 

The amending Act of 1967 specifies inter-company relationships for which the transfer of an 
employee from one company to another does not constitute a break in continuity of service for 
long service leave, Continuity of service for long service leave entitlement with an employer will 
be maintained, in respect of service in the armed forces, only if there was an entitlement to apply 
for reinstatement with the employer on the termination of such service, Provision is also made for 
the taking wholly or partly in advance of not less than one month of long service leave, if employer 
and employee agree. 

The Long Service Leave (Metalliferous Mining Industry} Act, 1963 was assented to on 13 
December 1963 and came into operation on | January 1964, The object of the Act was to confer 
on certain workers in the metalliferous mining industry the right to three months long service 
leave after ten years service. The Act stated that a worker covered by its provisions would not be 
eligible to entitlements under the Long Service Leave Act, 1955-1963. 

Workers’ entitlement to long service leave under the Act would be on the basis of three months 
for twenty years for service prior to the commencement of the Act and three months for ten years 
for service thereafter. The remaining provisions of the Act substantially followed provisions-of 
the Long Service Leave Act, 1955-1967. 

The Public Service and Other Statutory Bodies (Extended Leave) Amendment Act, £971] 
which came into operation on | January 1971 made changes to the long service leave provisions 
of the New South Wales Public Service. An officer of the New South Wales Public Service is now 
entitled to two months leave on full pay (or four months on half pay) after ten years of service; 
and to leave proportionate to the length of service after the first ten years of service calculated on 
the basis of five months on full pay (or ten months on half pay) for each ten years served after 
the first ten years. ! 


7. 


4, Victoria 

The Factories and Shops (Long Service Leave) Act 1953 first provided for long service leave 
for workers in Victoria, the provisions of this Act being subsequently incorporated in the Labour 
and Industry Act. Leave provided for was thirteen weeks for twenty years continuous service 
with the same employer. Contributions by employers to retirement schemes could be taken into 
consideration in dealing with exemptions from the Act. 

The Labour and Industry (Lone Service Leave) Act 1964, assented to on 15 December 1964, 
amended the provisions of the Labour and industry Act 1958 as amended to 1963 by providing 


long service leave on the basis of thirteen weeks after fifteen years continuous service. The Act 
became effective from I January 1965. 


On the completion of fifteen years of contimuous service (previously twenty) an employee 
is entitled to thirteen weeks long service leave on ordinary pay. Further periods of five years 
service give the employee four and a third weeks leave (previously three and a quarter weeks). 
Employees who have completed more than fifteen years continuous service and whose employ- 
meni is terminated for any reason (other than by death), are entitled to leave equal to one-sixtieth 
of the period of continuous employment (previously on¢-cightieth), Payment in lieu of long service 
leave on the death of an employee is made to his personal representative. Termination of employ- 
ment for the following reasons means an entitlement to leave equal to one-sixtieth of the period 
of continuous employment for employees who have completed at least ten years continuous 
service—firstly, by the employer on grounds other than serious and wilful misconduct, and 
secondly, by the employee on account of illness, incapacity, or domestic or any other pressing 
necessity, where the illness, incapacity or necessity is of such a nature as to justify the termination 
of employment. 

Periods of employment before 1 January 1965 are counted at only three-quarters of their 
face value in calculating years for entitlement, 

Prior to the amending Act leave could be taken in one period or, by agreement between the 
employer and the employee, in two periods. The amending legislation provided that the first 
period of leave may, by agreement, be taken in two or three separate periods and any subsequent 
leave in two separate periods. 
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Following amendment to the Public Service Act in May 1964, public servants became entitled 
to four and a half months long service leave after tifteen years service (instead of six months 
alter twenty years). 

The Labour and industry (Long Service Leave) Act 1969, which operated from 16 December 
1969, provided that any female employee absent from employment for a period not exceeding 
twelve months due to any pregnancy ts deemed not to have broken the continuity of her employ- 
ment for long service leave purposes. However the period of absence is not counted as part of 
time worked. : 


5. Queenstand 


In [952 the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act was amended to include long service 
leave provisions for employces within the jurisdiction of the Industrial Court, and the Act was 
amended again in 1955 to extend these provisions to any employee in respect of whose employment 
there was not in force an award or industrial agreement under the Act and to seasonal workers 
in sugar mills and meat works. Leave provided for was thirteen weeks for twenty years continuous 
service with the same employer. Payment for leave was prescribed as the rate of pay received at 
the time of leave. 

The industrial Concifiation and Arbitration Act Amendment Act 1964, amended the long 
service provisions of the jndustrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1961-1963, Under 
the amended provisions, which operated on and from 11 May 1964, employees are entitled to 
thirteen weeks leave after fifteen years continuous service. Employees who completed at least ten 
years service and whose services were terminated cither by the employee or the employer, for 
any cause other than serious misconduct, are entitled to leave on a pro rata basis, Subsequent 
periods of leave, after the first period of thirteen weeks, became due on the completion of further 
periods of fifteen years service, An employee who, alter completing fifteen years service, continues 
serving a further five years and whose employment is terminated, either by himself or by an 
employer, for any cause other than serious misconduct, is eligible for a further amount of leave 
on a proportionate basis. 


6. South Australia 


The Long Service Leave Act, 1957, which prescribed long service leave for employees of seven 
consecutive days in the eighth and in each subsequent year of continuous service, was repealed 
by the Long Service Leave Act, 1967. This Act, which became operative from 16 November 1967, 
provided for thirteen calendar weeks leave after fifteen years continuous service with the same 
employer and for eight and two thirds weeks leave for each subsequent complete period of ten 
years service. After seven and before fifteen completed years of service (of which at least five years 
must be as an adult} the worker was entitled, on proper termination of employment other than for 
serious and wilful misconduct, to proportionate payment in lieu of leave for the period worked. 

The Long Service Leave Act Amendment Act, 1972 which came into operation on | January 
1973, entitled employees in respéct of continuous service after ] January 1972 to thirteen weeks 
leave for each ten years of service. After seven and before ten completed years of service (whether 
as an adult or junior) the worker is entided, on proper termination of employment other than for 
serious and wilful misconduct, to proportionate payment in lieu of leave for the period worked. 

An employer may be exempted by the Industrial Commission from the leave entitlement 
provisions of the Act, provided that the employees are entitled under some other scheme to long 
service leave benefits not less favourable than those provided by the Act. 

In respect to service prior to | January 1972 the entitlement is calculated at the rate of thirteen 
weeks for fifteen years service for the period | January 1966 to 31 December 1971 and at the rate 
of thirteen weeks for twenty years service for the employment period up to 31 December 1965. 
An employer shall not be required to grant leave until the worker's total entitlement is thirteen 
weeks, 

Entitlements may be enforced by bringing proceedings before the Industrial Commission. 


7. Western Australia 


The Long Service Leave Act was passed in 1958, but did not apply to employees whose 
conditions of work were regulated under the Western Australian Industnal Arbitration Act. 
The Court of Arbitration of Western Austratia, in an order dated 1 April 1958, incorporated, 
in most of the awards and agreements within its jurisdiction, provisions similar to those in the 
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Long Service Leave Act. Leave provided for was thirteen weeks for twenty years continuous 
service with the same employer. Contributions by employers to retirement schemes could be 
taken into consideration in dealing with exemptions from the Act. 

A general inquiry into long service leave, public holidays, annual leave and hours was held 
by the Court in 1961. [n its judgment, delivered on $ May 1961, the Court rejected the major claims 
by the parties relating to long service leave. However, it deleted a sub-clause of the 1958 Order 
which entitled an employer to offset any payment in respect of long service leave under the Order 
against any payment by him to any long service leave scheme, superannuation scheme, pension 
scheme, retiring allowance scheme, provident fund or the like or under any combination thereof 
operative at 1 April 1958. 

On 23 September 1964 the Western Australia industrial Commission in Court Session by 
agreement, varied the Printing (Newspapers) Award to provide thirteen weeks long service leave 
after fifteen years, with eight and two-thirds weeks after further periods of ten years service. The 
order became effective from 1 October 1964. Employees who have completed at least ten years 
service are entitled to pro rata leave if their employment was terminated either by (i} death; 
(11) the employer for any reason other than serious misconduct; or (1) the worker on account of 
sickness, injury, or domestic or other pressing necessity. Workers whose service commenced 
before 1 October 1964 are entitled to leave calculated on the basis of thirteen weeks after twenty 
years for service before 1 October 1964 and, for service commencing on or after 1 October 1964, 
on the basis of thirteen weeks after fifteen years service. Payment for the period of leave is the 
ordinary rate applicable to the worker as prescribed by the award. In the case of casual and part- 
time workers, payment is the ordinary time rate for the number of hours usually worked up to, 
but not exceeding, the prescribed standard. The rate of pay does not include shift premiums, 
overtime, bonuses, or piece or bonus work, or any system of payment by results. The worker is to 
receive at least one month's notice of the date from which the leave is to be taken. Workers must 
not, while on leave, engage in any employment for hire or reward or they will lose their entitlement 
to payment for leave. 

A special board of reference was constituted to hear and determine any disputes or matters 
arising under the award. On 29 September 1964 the Commission amended the long service leave 
provisions of the majority of awards and agreements to incorporate the above provisions. 

Long service leave on the same terms as the above provisions was incorporated in the Long 
Service Leave Act Amendment Act (No. 2}, 1964 assented to on 12 November 1964. Exemption 
from the provisions of the Act previously granted to employers may, from time to time, be added 
to, varied or revoked by a board of reference in order to ensure that the long service leave 
scheme remains more favourable than the benefits prescribed under the legislation. The provi- 
sions of the Act, granting employers the nght to offset any payment in respect of long service 
leave by contributions to any scheme for long service, superannuation, pension, retiring allow- 
ance or provident fund, were repealed. Appeals against determinations of a board of reference 
would be heard by the Western Australian Industrial Commission in Court Session. 

The Long Service Leave Act Amendment Act, 1973, which came into operation on 1 March 
1974, provided for an automatic change in the standard of leave (at present 13 weeks after 15 
years service) following either an agreement between the Employers’ Federation and the Trades 
and Labor Council, or a general pronouncement by the Commission in Court Session following 
a general hearing. 


r 


8, Tasmania 


The Long Service Leave Act 1956 provided for thirteen weeks leave for twenty years continuous 
service with the same employer. Contributions by employers to retirement schemes could be 
taken into consideration in dealing with exemptions from the Act. 

The Long Service Leave Aci 1964, assented to on 17 December 1964 provided long service 
leave of thirteen weeks in respect of the first fifteen years continuous employment and eight and 
two-thirds weeks for every additional ten years continuous employment. On termination of 
employment a further pro rata period of leave ts granted, calculated from the date of the last 
accrual of entitlement. Employees who have completed at least ten years service and whose 
services are terminated either by the employer for any reason other than serious and wilful 
misconduct or by the employee on account of illness, incapacity, or domestic or other pressing 
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necessity, are eligible for leave on a proportionate basis. Periods of service before 17 December 
1964 are calculated on the old basis (ic. thirteen weeks after twenty years service). 

Employees on leave are paid the rate received at the commencement of the long service teave, 
adjusted for any variations in the rate of pay which occur while the employee is on leave, 

The amending legislation provided that exemptions from the Act would not be granted unless 
the retirement scheme provided for the granting of long service leave. Exemptions already granted 
could be cancelled or amended by the Chief Inspector, 

The Long Service Leave Act 1968 came into operation on 24 July 1968. The Act provided for 
the continuance of exempted schemes in existence at the time of the 1964 amendment to the 
Principal Act. It also provided that an employee, who has completed less than fifteen years service 
with his employer, and whose employment ceases because he has reached the age of retirement 
or on account of illness or death, may be paid pre rata leave after cight years service, 

The Long Service Leave Act 1972 which came into operation on 17 January 1973 reduced 
the qualifying period required for payment of pro rata tong service leave to seven years where an 
employee dies or his employment ceases because he has reached the age of retirement, because of - 
illness, incapacity, or domestic or other pressing necessity, or where services are terminated by 
the employer for any reason other than serious or wilful misconduct. The Act also provided that 
continuous service with ‘related’ companies is to be regarded as continuous service for the purposes 
of the Act. Appeals to a magistrate concerning certificates issued by the Secretary for Labour are 
to be permitted only after the matter has been determined at a dispute hearing before the Secretary 
for Labour. 

The Long Service Leave (Casual Employment) Act 1971 came into operation on 22 March 1972. 
This Act provided for the making of long service payments to certain persons employed in casual 
employment as specified in the Act. 

The Long Service Leave (Casual Employment) Act 1973 and the Long Service Leave (Casual 
Employment) Act { No, 2} 1973 which came into operation on 10 July 1973 and 4 October 1973 
respectively amended certain sections of the Principal Act. 


Child endowment in Australia 


In June 1927 the Commonwealth Government called a conference of State Premiers to consider 
a national scheme of child endowment. After discussion, the matter was referred to a Royal 
Commission appointed by the Commonwealth Government. 

The Commission submitted its report in December 1928. The findings and recommendations 
were given in Labour Report No. 19. 

Ata conference of Commonweaith and State Ministers held in May 1929 the Prime Minister 
stated that the Commonwealth Government was not prepared to adopt a scheme financed 
entirely from the proceeds of taxation, It agreed with the majority of the Commission that child 
endowment could not be separated from the control of the basic wage—a power which the 
Commonwealth did not possess and which the States were not prepared to relinquish. The 
Government, therefore, did not propose to establish any system of child endowment. 

It was generally agreed that any scheme which would increase charges upon industry would 
be unwise at that particular time. The matter of child endowment was accordingly left to be dealt 
with by the State Governments. 

In 1941 the Commonwealth Government introduced a scheme of child endowment throughout 
Australia, Appropriate steps were then taken for the termination of existing schemes operating 
in New South Wales and the Commonwealth Public Service. The New South Wales system of 
child endowment operated from July 1927 to July 1941 and the Commonwealth Public Service 
system from November 1920 until July 1941, Details of these schemes appeared in earlier issues 
of the Labour Report (see No. 36, page 103). 

From | July 1941 when the Commonwealth Child Endowment scheme was introduced, the 
rate of endowment for children under 16 years of age was 50c a week for each child in excess of 
_ one in a family and for each child in an approved institution, The rate was increased to 7Sc a 
week from 26 June 1945 and to $1.00 a week from 9 November 1948, Endowment of 50c a week 
for the first child under 16 years in a family was provided for by an amendment of the legislation 
in June 1950. From January 1964 the rate was increased to $1.50 a week for the third and sub- 
sequent children under 16 years in families and for each child in an institution, and that amount 
also became payable for full-time students between 16 and 21 years. Increased rates for the fourth 
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and subsequent children under 16 years in families were introduced from September 1967, The 
rate for the fourth child was increased to $1.75 a week with cumulative increases of 25c for each 
subsequent child. From October 1971 increased rates for the third and subsequent children under 
16 in families, and for all children under 16 in institutions were introduced {see below}. At present 
the inain features of the scheme are as follows, 

Any person who is a permanent resident of Australia and has the custody, care and control 
of one or more children under the age of 16 years, or of student children over !6 years but under 
21 years, who are not in employment or engaged in work on their own account, or an approved 
institution of which children are inmates, is qualified to receive an endowment in respect of each 
such child, There is no means test, 

Since October 1971 the rates are: 

(a) first or only child under 16 years in a family, 50¢ a week; 

(6) second child under 16 years in a family, $1 a week; 

(c} third child under 16 years in a family and each child in an approved institution, $2.00 

a week; 

_(d@) fourth child under 16 years in a family $2.25 and for each subsequent child under 16 
years progressive increases of 2Sc, making $2:50 for the fifth child, $2.75 for the sith, 
and so on. 

Endowment for student children is paid at the rate of $1.50 a week, for each eligible student 
child between 16 and 21 years. 

There is a twelve months residential requirement for claimants and children who were not 
born in Australia, but this is waived if the Department of Social Security is satisfied that the 
claimant and the child are likely to remain permanently in Australia. 

Under certain conditions endowment may be paid to Australians who are temporarily absent 
overseas, 

A summary of the operations of this scheme at 30 June 1969 to [973 is given below. 


CHILD ENDOWMENT: AUSTRALIA , 
At 30 June— 


Particulars 





Children under 16 years— 
Endowed familics— 


No of claims 1,701,914 1,749,734 1,797,626 1,843,478 1,870,638 
No of children 3,764,421 4,844,590 3,918,654 3,981,780 3,994,510 
Approved inshlutions— . 
No, of institutions, 493 456 469 485 305 
Na, of children 25,699 20,069 19,243 70,199 19,856 
Student children— 
Endowed families— . 
No, of claims - 187 500 194,576 196,999 209,466 202, 768 
No of children 205,208 214,146 217,301 231,931 223,925 
Approved insliiutions— ° 
Wo of institutions 1d] 106 }32 
No. of children Tl4 573 . $91 
Total endowed children 3,996,042 4,079,378 4,155,930 4,234,500 4.238 882 
Amount paid to endowees and institutions (a) 
Children under [6 years 500) 77,511) | ()203,561 13] 436 198,292 233,416 
Student children SK) 15,752 382 17,031 18,317 20,473 
Annual liability— . 
Children under 16 years . S00 185,975 188,317 190,493 216,835 214,694 
Student children. $000 16,059 16,746 17,004 18,037 17,512 
Average annual rate of endowment per endowed 
air 
Children under 16 years . , 3 108.10 106.73 105.13 116,48 113 67 
Student children 85 37 85,85 86 4 86,37 86 14 
Average number of endowed children pec 
endowed famly— 
Children under 16 years z14 
Student children 1 10 
Number of endowed children in each 10,000 of 
population— 
Children under 16 years 3,041 
Student children . 17] 


(2) During year ended 30 June. 


usual four twelve-weekly payments for endowments pakd to the credit of bank accounts, 





(6) Expenditure for this yeac includes five twelve-weekly paymenis instead of the 
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CHAPTER 4. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Further detail on subjects dealt with in this chapter is contained in other publications of this 
Bureau. For subjects relating to population censuses reference should be made to the series of 
mimeographed and printed publications issued by the Bureau. Detailed information on the labour 
force and on employment and unemployment is contained in mimeographed bulletins The Labour 
Force and Employment and Unemployment, Current information is also available in the Monthly 
Review of Business Statistics, the Digest of Current Economic Statistics and the Quarterly Summary 
of Australian Statistics, and preliminary employment estimates are issued in a monthly statement 
Empioyed Wage and Salary Earners. 


THE LABOUR FORCE 


This chapter contains a number of series relating to the labour force and its components, The 
labour force comprises two categories of persons: those who are employed and those who are 
unemployed. In the first category are included employers, self-employed persons, wage and 
salary earners, and unpaid helpers. Comprehensive details for each State and Territory and for 
Australia as a whole in respect of persons in the labour force, classified according to mdustry, 
occupation and occupational status (i.e. whether employers, self-employed persons, wage and 
salary earners or unpaid helpers) and personal characteristics such as age, sex, marital status and 
birthplace, are obtained only at a general census of population, A summary of the information 
about the labour force that was obtained at the population census of June 197] is given on pages 
142-3, 

In the periods between population censuses, estimates of the labour force for the whole of 
Australia are obtained through the population survey, which is carned out by means of personal 
interviews at a sample of households throughout Australia in February, May, August and 
November each year (see pages 150-62). The survey provides, in addition to particulars of the 
demographic composition of the labour force, broad estimates of occupational status, occupation, 
industry and hours of work. 

Detailed industry estimates for each State and Territory are obtained only im respect of wage 
and salary earners, through a monthly collection from employers. These estimates, which 
exclude employees in agriculture and private domestic service, are based on bench-marks derived 
from the population census, but they do not agree exactly with census figures at relevant dates 
because of a different method of allocating employees to industries, Further information about 
estimates of employed wage and salary earners is given on pages 187-93. 


The Population Census ; 
1. General , 


For the 197! Census, the term /abour force was used in place of work force in conformity with 
the Bureau’s quarterly population survey and with international usage. 

The labour force is defined as those persons aged 15 years and over who answered ‘YES’ to 
any of the following questions on the 197! Census Schedule: 

(a) ‘Did this person have a full or part-time job, or business or farm of any kind last week?’ 

(6) ‘Did this person do any work at ail last year for payment or profit?’ 

(c) ‘Was this person temporarily laid off by his employer without pay for the whole of last 

week? 

(@} ‘Did this person look for work last week?’ 

Thus the labour force comprises those persons who worked, those who had a job from which 
they were temporarily absent, those who were temporarily laid off without pay for the whole of 
the reference week and those who did not work, did not have a job and were actively looking for 
work, 

Persons helping but not receiving wages or salary who usually worked less than 15 hours a 
week are excluded from the fabour force. Bonded trainees (including trainee teachers) and cadets 
engaged in full-time study at educational institutions are also excluded, even though such institu- 
tions were conducted by their employer. 
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The unemployed members of the labour force are those persons who answered ‘No’ to 
Questions (@} and (6) and “YEs’ to Question (@) and those who answered ‘YES’ to Question (a), ‘No’ 
to Question (6) and “YEs’ to Question (c). Thus the unemployed consist of those persons who 
did no work during the reference week and either looked for work (having no job) or were tempor- 
arily laid off from a job. 

This approach conforms closely to the recommendations of the Eighth International Con- - 
ference of Labour Statisticians held in Geneva in 1954 and to the approach used at the 1966 Census. 

According to the definition any labour force activity during the previous week, however 
little, results in the person being counted in the labour force. 

Thus many persons whose main activity is not a labour force one (e.g. housewife, full-tume 
student) are drawn into the labour force by virtue of part-time or occasional labour force activity 
in the previous week, Answers to the question on usual major activity indicate that there were 
substantially more of such persons at the Census of 197! than at the Census of 1966 and that 
they were predominantly females. 

On the other hand, the definition excludes persons who may frequently or usually participate 
in the labour force but who in the previous week happened to have withdrawn from the labour 
force. Answers to the question on usual major activity indicate that there were substantially 
more of such persons at the Census of 1971 than at the Census of 1966, especially among maies, 

A similar definition of the labour force is used in the quarterly population sample survey 
conducted by the Bureau by the method of personal interview, This survey is used to measure 
changes in the labour force from quarter to quarter in the intercensal period. 

Evidence from post-enumeration surveys and pilot tests indicates that the personal interview 
approach tends to identify a larger number of persons as in the labour force than does the filling 
in of the census questions on the schedule by the householder, and that this tendency has increased 
between the 1966 and 1971 Censuses. | 

The above considerations should be borne in mind if comparisons of the total labour force 
or labour force participation rates are made between the 1966 and 1971 Censuses, or between 
the 1971 Census and the 1971 labour force quarterly estimates, or if the 1971 Census figures for 
wage and salary earners are compared with the estimates of employed wage and salary earners 
shown on pages 187-93. 


2. Occupational status, Employment status and Labour force status 


At the 1971 Census the terms ‘occupational status’, ‘employment status’ and ‘labour force 
status’ were used, and the relationship between these terms is illustrated by the following classi- 
fications: 


Occupational status | Employment status | Labour force status 
1. Employer 
3. Employee . In the labour force 
4. Helper 
6. Other unemployed 
7. Not in the labour force Not in the labour force 
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Prior to the 1971 Census unemployed persons were classified according to their last job held. 
For the 1971 Census, however, details of occupation and industry were sought only in respect 


of employed persons: 


The tables following show the occupational status of the population of Australia and States 
and Territones at the 1971 Census. 


POPULATION, BY OCCUPATIONAL STATUS: AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 30 JUNE 1971 


Occupational status Males Females Persons 


In labour force— 





Employed— 
Employer 217,792 277,438 
Self-employed . ' . . 300,422 373,059 
Employee on wage or salary. . . 3,058,672 4,552,970 
Helper, unpaid , ; , 31,96! 


Total employed 


Unemployed—— 


Looking for first job 


Other unemployed 


Total unemployed 





3,586,526 1,653,902 5,240,428 


8,237 7,824 16,061 
44,876 29,123 73,999 


9,640 


. 
+ 
+ . + 
- . + 
4 


Total in labour force . ; ; 3,039,639 i 690,849 5,330,488 


Not in labour force— 
Aged 0-14 years 


1,880,557 1,789,495 3,670,052 


Other not m labour force ao 892,515 2,862,583 3,755,098 


Tetal not in labour force —. . . 7,425,750 


Grand total 





Sa 


— 


POPULATION, BY OCCUPATIONAL STATUS: STATES AND TERRITORIES, AUSTRALIA 


O¢cupalional Status 


In labour force — 
Employed-- 
Employer 
Selt-employed 
Employee on wage orsalary 
Helper, unpaid 


Telal employed 
Loemployed— 
Looking for first job 
Other unemployed 
Total unemployed 
_ Teta! in labour farce 
Not m labour forre— 
Aged 0-14 years 
Other not in Labour force 
Tefal tod in fabour force 


Grand tual 


CENSUS, 30 JUNE 1971—PERSONS 


Hs W Vic } oe | SA. WA Tas NT ACT Australis 





5,68 ' 1 760 277 Aae 
(0,334 . 2044 STE TSS 
130,276 34, 189 merit 4,532,970 





$°537 106 ‘ 
£928 48,586 5.240.428 


700 

25,482 (9,342 10,949 6,560 TI 2,544 S82 744 73,509 
[anes a] a8] ae | er |e [9s no 
is jaa 


L.269,1070 7 LOZ54 | 540,080 | 359.850) 312.042 121323 28,405 46,702 | 3,670,052 
L371, 930) EOLAKSID] 569,06) | S47 994) Bebe] 115,828 18,690 32,777 | 3,755,008 
xa cewaes| ais | sane | 1x00 [reser 
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3. Employment status, Age and Marital status 


Tables showing the population at the Census of 30 June 1971 classified according to employ- 
ment status in conjunction with age and marital status, are published in the 1971 Census Bulletin 
5. (Part 9: Australia), 


4. Occupation 


Occupation ts defined as the type of work performed by an employed person and should not 
be confused with the type of productive activity, business or service carried out by the establish- 
ment in which a person works, e.g. a carpenter employed by a steel-making establishment would 
have the occupation of ‘carpenter’ and industry ‘steel manufacture’; an electrician working at 
an oil refinery would have the occupation of ‘electrician’ but his industry would be that of ‘oil 
refining’, 

In accordance with the international Standard Classification of Occupations the structure 
of the Australian classification used for the 1971 and previous censuses is based primarily on the 
nature of the work done. The 1971 classification was prepared from the International Standard 
Classification of Occupations 1958 (revised 1966). The changes in the revised classification were 
given careful consideration in the preparation of the 1971 Australian classification. A number of 
new entries have been created to maintain convertibility to the international classification and 
others created to give more precise codes in certain occupation groups. 

The classification of persons to an occupation based upon the replies provided on census 
schedules can be a most difficult task. This is particularly so in respect of occupations described 
as ‘professional’. This can be simply illustrated by taking the reply ‘engineer’, which is provided 
on census schedules by persons ranging from university graduates in engineering to mechanics 
of various types, locomotive drivers and attendants of stationary engines. 

Much of this difficulty can be overcome by studying the answers to the census questions on 
qualifications held (Question 13}, but considerable knowledge of qualifications is needed to use 
them effectively in coding occupations. Such knowledge could not be conveyed in a simple set 
of instructions to the coders employed for census processing. 

For this reason occupation minor group OA (Architects, engmeers and surveyors, professional) 
has been limited solely to persons holding a university degree, Other persons describing themselves 
in professional terms but not holding a degree were classified to minor group OK (Draftsmen and 
technicians, N.E.C.). 

This 18 of course too restrictive a definition of many ‘professional’ occupations and conse- 
quently a set of tabulations of the individual occupations in minor group OK cross-classifted by 
tertiary qualifications held (other than university degrees) will be produced as a supplement to 
all tabulations showing occupation at the minor group level, Information from these supple- 
mentary tabulations will be available on request. 


EMPLOYED POPULATION, BY OCCUPATION: AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 30 JUNE 1971 


Major and mimor occupation group | Males | Females | Persons 


Professional, technical and related workers— 
Architects, engineers and surveyors, professional ; 
Chemists, physicists, geologists and other related scientists 
Biologists, veterinarians, agronomists and related scientists 
Medical practitioners and dentists . . , . 
Nurses, including probationers or trainees 
Professional medical workers, 1.¢.¢, 
Teachers 
Clergy and related members of religious orders 
Law professionals 
Artisis, étiterlamers, writers and related workers 
Draftsmen and technicians, nec. . ; 
Other professional, technical and related workers. . ' 4],629 


Total professional, ete,, workers ; ; ; ; ; JOD 329 | 227,479 | $36,508 





POPULATION CENSUS 


EMPLOYED POPULATION, 
30 JUNE 19% l—continved 


Major and minor occupation group 


Administrative, executive and managerial workers— 
Adomunistrative and executive officials, government, f.e.c. 
Employers, workers on own account, status 9, directors, 

managers, 0.€.¢. . . . 


Total admunistrative, etc., workers 


Clerical workers— 
Book-keepers and cashiers 
Stenographers and typists 
Cuher clerical workers . 


Total clerical workers 


Sales workers— 
Insurance, real estate salesmen, auctioneers and valuers 
Commercial travellers and manufacturers agents 
Proprietors and shopkeepers, workers on own account, n ec., 
status 0, retail and wholesale trade, salesmen, shop assistants 
and related workers . ; ; ; . 


Toral sales workers 


Farmers, fishermen, hunters, umber getters and related workers— 
Farmers and farm managers ; : . 
Farm workers, including farm foremen 
Wool classers ; . ; 

Hunters and trappers . 
Fishermen and related workers . 
Timber getters and other forestry workers 


Total farmers, ete. 


Miners, quarrymen and related workers— 
Miners, mineral prospectors and quarrymen 
Well drillers, cil, water and related workers 
Mineral treaters ; . . 


Total miners, guarrymen, ete. 


Workers in transport and communicatlon— 

Deck and engineer officers, ship, not services . 

Deck and engine room hands, ship and boatmen, not Services 

Aircraft pilots, navigators and flight engineers, not services 

Drivers and firemen, ratl transport 

Drivers, road transport , 

Guards and conductors, railway 

Inspectors, supervisors, trathe controllers and despatchers, 
(Tansport. . 

Telephone, telegraph and related communication operators 

Postmasters, postmen and messengers : ; 

Workers in transport and communication, n.e.c. 


Total workers in transport, etc. 


Tradesmen, production-process workers and labourers, n.e.c.— 

Spinners, weavers, knitters, dyers and related workers 

Tailors, cutters, furriers and related workers 

Leathercutters, lasters, sewers (except gloves and garments) and 
related workers , 

Furnacenten, rollers, drawers, moutders and retated metal making 
and treating workers ; 

Precision instrument makers, watchmakers, jewellers and related 
workers . 

Toolmakers, metal machinusts, mechanics, plumbers and related 
metal workers . . . ; 


BY OCCUPATION: AUSTRALIA, 





CENSUS, 


145 


Males Persons 


1,721 191 
295,12) | 41,841 


41,346 | 41,980 
171,752 


303,964 


259,366 


FOO, 7 12 | 529,696 












28,843 
| 084 
3,870 





251,033 39,757 


14,428 | 19,444 
16,963 | 60,509 
7,907 9,585 
20,776 
15,32] 350 
366,933 4,628 





11,912 
436,962 
548,874 

93,326 
171,752 
565,330 
830,408 

33,632 

49,327 
338,927 
421,886 


246,452 
136,404 


33,872 
77,472 


17,492 
20,776 
16,671 
371,361 
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EMPLOYED POPULATION, BY OCCUPATION: AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 
30 JUNE 197i—continued 


Major and minor occupation group Males | Females | Persons 















Electricians and related electrical and electronic workers . ; 128,838 129,903 
Metal workers, metal and electrical production-process workers, 

nec  . 61,36] 96,362 
Carpenters, woodworking machinists, cabinetmakers and related 

workers . ; . . . . 121,555 124,102 
Painters and decorators . 49,359 50,235 
Bricklayers, plasterers and construction workers, n.e.c, 104,262 104,287 
Compositors, printing machinists, engravers, bookbinders and 

related workers ; 33,663 41,993 
Potters, kilnmen, glass and clay formers and related workers 10,014 11,768 


Millers, bakers, ‘butchers, brewers and related food and drink 
workers . ; ; 

Chemical, sugar and paper production-process workers 

Tobacco preparers and tobacco product makers 

Paper products, rubber, plastic and production-process workers 
Mec . ; 

Packers, wrappers, labellers . , 

Stationary engine, excavating and lifting equipment operators . 

Storemen and {reaght handlers ; 

Labourers, n.¢.c. , 


Total craftsmen, etc. 


Service, sport and recreation workers— 
Fire brigade, police and other protective service workers . 
Housekeepers, cooks, maids and related workers ; 
Waters, bartenders , . , 
Caretakers, cleaners, buildings 
Barbers, hairdressers and beauticians 
Launderers, dry cleaners and pressers 
Athletes, sportsmen and related workers 
Photographers and camera operators 
Underiakers and crematonum workers . 
Service, sport, recreation workers, n.¢.c.. 


Total service, etc., workers 


Members of armed services— 
Officers, Royal Australian Air Force 
Other ranks, Royal Australian Air Porce 
Officers, Australian Military Forces 
Other ranks, Australian Military Forces. 
Officers, Royal Australian Navy 
Other ranks. Royal Australian Navy 
Officers, Overseas Forces in Australia 
Other ranks, Overseas Forces in Australia 


Total armed services ; . . . 62,605 2,507 65,296 


Occupation inadequately described or not stated— 
Occupation inadequately described or not stated: excluding 
managerial workers, ‘other and inadequately described | or not 
stated’, code No. 119 major group 1. . ' T61 B68 78,852 | 240,720 


Total employed(a) . . : : . : . | 3,586,526 | 1,653,902 | 5,240,478 


{a} Persons who, dunng the week prior to the Census, were unemployed or who were classified as ‘not in the labour 
force’ are not included in this table. 


_ 5. Industry 


Industry is defined as the branch of productive activity, business or service carried out by the 
establishment in which a person is employed. 

For the 1971 Census the classification of industry was based on the Preliminary Edition of 
the Australian Standard Industrial Classification (ASIC). For the purposes of the population 
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I4? 


census an ‘undefined’ category was added, where appropriate, to mdividual Divisions, Sub- 
divisions and Groups of the classification to facilitate the coding of imprecise or generalised 


descriptions of industrial activities on the census schedules. 


At the 1966 and previous censuses, industry was determined from the respondent’s own stated 
description of the ‘kind of industry, business or service’ in which he worked. With the adoption 
of ASIC for the 197] Census comparability with previous censuses is greatly impaired, not only 
because of changes in the classification itself but also because in 1971 the industry coding was 
mainly determined from the name and address of the establishment at which the respondent 


worked. 


EMPLOYED POPULATION, BY INDUSTRY: AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 3 JUNE 197! 


Division and sub-division | 


Agnculture, forestry, ishing and d hunting— 
Agriculture. ; 
Services to agriculture . 
Forestry and logging 
Fishing and hunting . 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting, undefined 


Total agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting. 


Mining— 
Metallic minerals 
Coal . 
Crude petroleum (including natura ges) 
Construction materials. 
Other non-metallic minerals , 
Services to mini ing 
Mining undefin 


Total mining . 


Manufacturing— 
Food, beverages and tobacco 
Textiles 
Clothing and footwear (including Knitting mills) . 
Wood, wood products and furniture (except sheet metal) . 
Paper ‘and paper products, printing and publishing . 
Chemical, petroleum and coal products . 
Glass, clay and other non-metallic mineral products 
Basic metal products 
Fabricated metal products 
Transport equipment . 
Other industrial machinery and equipment and household 
appliances . 
Leather, rubber and plastic products and 1 manufacturing 0 i.e.c. 
Manufacturing, undefined . 


Total manufacturing 
Electricity, gas and water-— 
Eleciricity and gas ; 
Water, sewerage and drainage 
Total electricity, gas and water 
Construction+— 
General construction — 
special-trade contracting 
Construction, undefined 


Total construction . 


_ Males 


283,262 
15,061 
11,909 

7,950 


122, 385 


139,494 
42,280 
5,54] 





61,350 
21,900 





ISL 808 20,421 


Persons 


349,684 
15,963 
12,328 

8,383 
44 


346,407 


76,023 


182,50) 


136, 355 


185,211 
62,702 
7,641 


342.344 | 1,215,618 


67,734 


_ 23,518 


264,642 
140,009 
7,378 


412,229 
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EMPLOYED POPULATION, BY INDUSTRY: AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 30 JUNE 1971—coatinued 


Division and sub-division 


Wholesale and retail trade— 


Males 


Females | Persons 




















Wholesale trade 337,642 
Retail trade . 649,887 
Wholesale and retail trade, undefined 559 
Total wholesale and retail trade 600,711 | 387,577 | 988,088 
Transport and storage— 
Road transport 112,074 125,933 
Raihway transport 55,086 60,685 
Water transport . 33,579 35,994 
Air transport 21,084 26,579 
Other transport and storage . 15,914 ; 21,797 
Transport and storage, undefined . 662 63 725 
Total transport and storage 238,399 33,314 | 271,713 
Communication 74316 25,169 {03,485 
Finance, iisurance, real estate and business services— 

Finance and investment . [22,587 
Insurance 65,595 
Real estate and business services . 174,358 
Finance, insurance, real estate and business services, undefined 378 

Tatal finance, insurance, real estate and busuiess services 205,419 | £37,999 | 363,418 
Public administration and defence— . 
Public admmustration . 130,724 190,895 
Defence 83,435 97,161 
Public administration and defence, undefined . 60 36 96 
Total public administration and defence 2i4,2i9 68,933 | 283,152 
Community services— 
Health 182,025 | 240,604 
Education, libraries, museums and art galleries 24,17) | 209,732 
Welfare and charitable services and religious institutions . 16,985 34,820 
Other community services. , . 17,545 78,902 
Community services, undefined 467 586 
Total community services 223,456 | 342,297 | 564,649 
Entertainment, recreation, restaurants, hotels and personal services— 
Entertainment and recreational Services . . 5h,495 
Restaurants, hotels and clubs 141,312 
Personal services . 62,216 
Private households employing staff ; 12,179 
Entertainment, recreation, Festaurants, hotels and personal 
services, undefined 309 
Tela! entertamment, recreation, restaurants, hotels and 
personal services , , 109,470 | f58,047 | 267,511 
Non-eclassifiable establishments . 149,039 216,883 


Total employed{a) . 


5,586,526 | 1,653,902 | 5,240,428 


(a) Persons who, during the week prior to the Census, were unemployed or who were classified as ‘not m the labour 
force’ are not included in this table 
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EMPLOYED POPULATION BY INDUSTRY (DIVISIONS) AND OCCUPATIONAL STATUS: 
AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 30 JUNE [971 


. Self- 
Industry (division) Employer jemployed |Employee Total 


MALES 



































































Agriculture, forestry, fishing and d hunting 52,68E | 139,286 | 120,95] 348,218 
Mining 436 566 349 447 
Manufacturing ; 14,818 876,910 903,274 
Electricity, gas and water 36 83,685 83,750 
Construction . 31,074 320,024 391,808 
Wholesale and retail trade 62,243 489,315 600,711 
Transport and storage 10,025 204,131 238,399 
Communication —, 29 78,184 78,316 
Finance, insurance, real estate and business 

services ; 18,263 174, 766 205,419 
Public administration and defence we 214,219 214,219 
Community services ; , 11,526 207,249 223,456 
Entertamment, recreation, restaurants, 

hotels and personal Services . . 14,218 83,231 109,470. 
Non-classifiable establishments. 2, 443 137,638 149,039 



































Total employed(a) . 


Agriculture, forestry, ishing and hunting , 


Mining . 5,576 
Manufacturing g . 312,344 
Electricity, gas and water 7,502 
Construction . 20,421 
Wholesale and retail trade 387 ,37F 
Transport and storage ; 33,314 
Communication 25,068 25.169 

Finance, insurance, real estate and business 
services ; 151,897 157,999 
Public administration and defence 63,933 68,933 
Community services : : 330,936 341,193 

Entertainment, recreation, ‘restaurants, 
hotels and personal services . , 139,280 ) 58,04] 
62, 459 67, $44 


Non-classifable establishments.’ 


Total employed{a) . 


Agnculture, forestry, fishing and @ hunting 
Manne : 
Manu facturing 


1,215,618 
Electricity, gas and water 1,252 
Construction . 412,229 
Wholesale and retail trade 988,088 
Transport and storage ; . ; , 27L FES 
Communication 4 193,252 103,485 
Finance, insurance, real estate and business 
Services ; . 326,663 363,418 
Pubhe administration and defence ; ; 1 He 283,152 . 283,152 
Community services . 538,185 564,649 
Entertainment, recreation, "restaurants, 
hotels and personal services . ; , 222,51 267,511 
Non-classifiable establishments. 300, 117 216,883 





Total employed(a) . 277,438 | 378,059 | 4,552,970 31,961 
{a) Persons whe, during ihe week prior to the Census, were unemployed or who were classified as ‘not in the labour 
force’ ace not inchaded in this table 
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The population survey 


The population survey is the general title given to the household sample survey carried out in 
February, May, August and November of each year in all States and Territories, Emphasis in 
the survey is placed on the collection of data on demographic and labour force characteristics, 
the principal survey component being referred to as the labour force survey. The remaining part 
of the population survey consists of supplementary collections which are carried out from time 
to time in conjunction with the labour force survey. 

The population survey is based on a sample of dwellings selected by area sampling methods. 
Information is obtained each quarter from the occupants of selected dwellings by carefully 
chosen and specially trained interviewers during a four-week period on each occasion, Prior to 
the reselection of the sample in 1972 (using data from the 1971 Census of Population and Housing), 
the sample framework was extensively redesigned with a view to improving its efficiency, thus 
enabling economies to be made in the overall size of the sample. There are now about 27,000 
households in the sample, representing two-thirds of one per cent of all households in Australia. 

A description of the labour force survey and a selection of principal statistics obtained from 
it are given in this section. Data from supplementary surveys are published in mimeographed 
bulletins which are available on request. Surveys have covered such subjects as Leavers from 
Schools, Universities or Other Educational Institutions; Multiple Jobholding ; Chronic Illnesses, 
Injuries and Impairments; Non-school Study Courses; Child Care; Income Distribution; Labour 
Mobility; Journey to Work and Journey to School; Labour Force Experience; and Persons 
Covered by Hospital and Medical Expenditure Assistance Schemes. Results of some of these 
surveys may be found in this and earlier editions of The Labour Report. 


The labour force survey” 


The labour force survey commenced in November 1960, and until November 1963 it was confined 
to the six State capital cities, The first survey for the whole of Australia was carried out in Feb- 
ruary 1964, Estimates are published quarterly in the mimeographed bulletin The Labour Force 
(Reference No. 6.20}. More comprehensive statistics have been published in special bulletins 
entitled The Labour Force, covering the period 1964 to 1968, and single years thereafter. 

The survey includes all persons fifteen years of age and over {including full-blood Aborigines), 
except members of the permanent armed forces, national servicemen enlisted in the Regular 
Army Supplement and certain diplomatic personnel customarily excluded from census and 
estimated populations. 

The classification used in the survey conforms closely to that recommended by the Eighth 
International Conference of Labour Statisticians held in Geneva in'1954. In this classification, 
the labour force category to which an individual is assigned depends on his actual activity (i.e. 
whether working, looking for work, etc.} during a specified week, known as ‘survey week’, 
which is the week immediately preceding that in which the interview takes place. The interviews 
are carried out during a period of four weeks, so that there are four survey weeks in each of the 
months to which the survey relates, These survey weeks generally fall within the limits of the 
calendar month. . 

A person’s activity during survey week is determined from answers given to a set of questions 
specially designed for this purpose. The principal categories appearing in the tables in this 
section are the employed and unemployed, who together constitute the labour force, and the 
remainder, who are classified as not in the labour force. Definitions of these categories are as 
follows: 

(i} The fabour force comprises all persons who, during survey week, were employed or 

unemployed as defined in (ii) and (iii) below. 
' (ii) Employed persons comprise all those who, during survey week, 
(a) did any work for pay, profit, commission or payment in kind, in a job or business, 
or on a farm (including employees, employers and self-employed persons), or 
(6) worked fifteen hours or more without pay in a family business (or farm), or 


*The term fabour force has the same meaning as the term work force formerly used in publications of the Bureau, 
the change having been made to conform to international practice. 
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(c) had a job, business or farm, but were not at work because of tilness, accident, 
leave, holiday, production hold-up due to bad weather, plant breakdown, etc., 
or because they were on strike, 

A person who had a job but was temporarily laid off by his employer for the whole week 
without pay is excluded, and is classified in the tables as unemployed, A person who did 
some work during the week, however, before he either lost his job or was laid off, is 
classified as employed. A person who held more than one job is counted only once, in 
the job at which he worked most hours during survey week. 


(ili) Unemployed persons comprise all those who, during survey week, did no work at all, 
and who either, 

(a) did not have a job or business and were actively looking for work (including 
those who stated that they would have looked for work if they had not been tem- 
porarily ill or believed no work was available, or had not already made definite 
arrangements to start work in a new job after survey week), or 

(5) were laid off from their jobs without pay for the whole week. 

A person who either lost his job or was laid off during survey week, but did some work 
at his job during survey week, is classified as employed.. 


(iv) Persons not in the labour force are all those who, during survey week, were not in the 
categories “employed” or ‘unemployed’ as defined. This category therefore includes 
persons without a job, business or farm who were not actively looking for work, and who, 
during survey week, were either keeping house (unpaid), attending an educational 
institution (@.g. school or university), retired or voluntarily idle, permanently unable 
to work or inmates of institutions. A person who worked less than fifteen hours without 
pay in a family business during survey week is also classified as not in the labour force. 

Figures for total population fifteen years of age and over for each sex are derived from the 
official population estimates, which in turn are based on results of population censuses, Figures 
for marital status and al] labour force characteristics of these populations are derived from the 
sample survey data. For this and other reasons, including differences in timing, methods of 
collection (personal interview, self-enumeration in the census) and, in some cases, concepts and 
definitions, the survey estimates of marital status and labour force characteristics may not agree 
closely with the corresponding census figure. 

Estimates of total population, revised on the basis of the 1971 population census, indicate 
that the estimates that were used for the population surveys in mid-1971 were, overall, some 
55,000 persons too high. The revised estimates classified by age, which are necessary to enable 
the revision of labour force estimates to be carried out, are not yet available. Caution should be 
exercised in using the estimates in this Labour Report as indicators of long-term change. A 
preliminary assessment of the effect of the revised population estimates indicates that it will be 
necessary to reduce the level of the estimated labour force from mid-1970 onwards by about 
28,000 persons (mostly males). Successively smaller revisions will be made to the estimates for 
earlier periods back to mid-1966. 

Industry estimates published in previous issues of the Labour Report were based on the 
Classification and Classified List of Industries used at the 1961 and 1966 population censuses, 
Industry is now coded by use of the Australian Standard [ndustrial Classification (ASIC). 
Industry estimates shown in this issue for November 1972 and subsequent quarters are, therefore, 
not strictly comparable with those shown in earlier issues. 


Reliability of the estimates 


Since the estimates which appear in the following tables are based on a sample, they may 
differ from the figures that would have been obtained from a complete census using the same 
questionnaires and procedures. One measure of the likely difference is given by the standard 
error, which indicates the extent to which an estimate might have varied by chance because 
only a sample, and not the whole population, was enumerated, There are about two chances in 
three that a sample estimate will differ by less than one standard error from the figure that would 
have been obtained from a comparable complete enumeration, and about nineteen chances in 
. twenty that the difference will be less than two standard errors. 
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_ Space does not allow for the separate indication of the standard errors of all estimates in 
this section. A table of standard errors which is intended to be.of general application is therefore 
given below, 

The standard errors in the table are averages based on calculations for a limited number of 
sucveys and are also averages over a wide range of labour force characteristics, These figures 
thus give not a precise measure but an indication of the magnitude of the standard error of any ~ 
particular estimate for any particular survey. An example of the use of the table is as follows: 
if the estimate obtained from the sample is 100,000 and the standard error is 3 per cent of the 
estimate, i.e. 3,000, there are about two chances in three that the true figure is within the range 
97,000 to 103,000 and about nineteen chances in twenty that this figure is within the range 94,000 
to 106,000, 


STANDARD ERRORS OF QUARTERLY ESTIMATES 





Approximate standard 
error of estimates 






Size of estimate (persons) 







Percentage 
of estimate 

















4.000 
5.000 . 
[0,000 

20,000 . 
50,000 , 
100,000 . 
200,000 . 
500,000 , 
1,006,000 . 
2,000,000 





The standard errors of estimates relating to agricultural employment are generally somewhat 
higher than the standard errors of other estimates of the same magnitude. Estimates for females 
also tend to have higher standard errors relative to estimates of equivalent size for males in 
similar employment categories. 

The reliability of an estimated percentage, computed by using sample data for both numerator 
and denominator, depends upon both the size of the percentage and the size of the denominator. 
Percentages quoted in the following tables, and any other percentages calculated from figures 
shown, have generally somewhat lower proportional standard errors than have the estimates 
which form the numerators of the percentages, particularly where the percentages are large. 

As the standard errors in the table show, the smaller the estimate the higher is the relative 
standard error. Very small estimates would thus be subject to such high standard errors (relative 
to the size of the estimate) as to detract seriously from their value for most reasonable uses. In 
the following tables, estimates fess than 4,000 have not been shown, Although figures for these 
small components can be derived by subtraction, they should not be regarded as reliable. 

The imprecision due to sampling variability, which is measured by the standard error, should 
not be confused with inaccuracies that may occur because of imperfections in reporting by 
interviewers and respondents, Inaccuracies of this kind are referred to as the non-sampling error, 

_and they may occur in any enumeration, whether it be a full count or only a sample. Every effort 
is made to reduce the non-sampling error to a minimum by careful design of questionnaires, 
intensive training and supervision of interviewers and efficient operating procedures. 
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CIVILIAN POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER(a), 
BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


Ciwilan 
popula- 
tion aged 
15 and 
over(a) 
(000) 


1,154.4 
1243.6 





(a) Fora note on persons excluded see explanatory notes on page 150, (6) For definitions see pages 1 50-] (c) The 
lubour force in cach group as a percentage of the civilian population aged 15 years and over in the same group (labour 
force participation rale} = (a) Never married, widowed and divorced. 


Graphs showing labour force participation rates and unemployment rates for the period February 
1964 to May 1974 are published on page | 54. 

Note: Discontinuity. AC the 1971 population census trainee teachers (enrolled at government teachers 
colleges and in some cases enrolled also at other institutions) were for the first time classified as not in 
the labour force They have likewise been excluded from the labour force estimates from August 1971. 
In consequence there is now a break in the labour force senes between May and August 1971, the number 
of males and females excluded being approximately seven thousand and seventeen thousand respectively, 

Discontinuity between 1972 and 1973 has been caused by a change in the basis of industry coding. 
industry is now being coded according to the Australian Standard Industrial Classification. See page 151. 

It is possible, also, that the introduction of the new sample during 1972 may have resulted in some 
discontinuity in the estimates shown above between May 1972 and May 1973 
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LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES 


(THE LABOUR FORCE IN EACH GROUP AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE CIVILIAN POPULATION AGED 


p 15 YEARS AND OVER IN THE SAME GROUP) 
Br cen} Fer canj 


190 igG 





PERSONS AGED 15-18 


-_s 
a, # . 


Me al ~o a 
il 
&d —————— 
ae 
OTHER FEMALES} 


aQy 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RATES 


(THE UNEMPLOYED IN EACH GROUP AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE 


IN THE SAME GROUP} Per cent 
? 


Per cent 
? 


PERSONS AGED 15-19 


Fea WPRe Ae Fa lum UP OU a ON OF ou A Os FOU A NM OF Oo A UO hue BlhUWN UF UMA OB UFO OOF 
ed Pod ror 19d8 Vee? ied rl ir? Wa ar | 


la} Never manned, widowed and divorced 
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CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE(a), BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS, BIRTHPLACE AND YEAR 


OF ARRIVAL IN AUSTRALIA, MAY 1974 


Birthplace and year of arrival 


Born in Awstralia 
Born outside Australia 
Arrived before 1955 
1955 to 196] 
1962 to 1966 
1967 to 1972 


January 1973 to May | 1974 | 


Born in Austraha 
Born outside Australia 
Arrtved before (955 
1955 to 196] 
1962 10 1966 
1967 to 1972 


January 1973 to ‘May 1974 . 


Born in Australia 
Born outside Australia 
Arrived before 1955 
1958 to 1961 
1962 to 1966 
1967 10 1972 


January 1973 to May 1974 . 


Born in Austraha 
Born outside Australia 
Arrived before 1955 
1955 to 196] 
1962 to 1966 
1967 lo 1972 


January 1973 to May | 1974 | 


{a}Aged li yearsandover, (6) For definitions see pages 150-1 


Per cent of 
labour force 






Per cent of | 
population 
(¢) 


Care Le a Ca La 


40.6 
66 
3.2 
0.8 
1.3 
6.8 
3.4 


De sn 


Shoes! 
BSH oS oH 


(¢} The labour force in each group as a percentage 


of the civilian popaliulon in the same group Persons in insuiutions for whom, for the purpose of the survey, (he institution 
was regarded as their usual place of residence, have been omitted from the civihan population since it is not practicable 


© 19 ascertain the birthplace or the year of arrival in Australia for such persons 


*Less than or based on a figure less than 4,000 Estimates less than 4,000 are not published because they would be 
sudject 10 sampling variability too high for most practical purposes Although figures for these small components can be 
derived by subtraction they should not be regarded as rehable. 
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CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE(a), BY AGE AND MARITAL STATUS, MAY 1974 














Age Married Not married(d} Total 
group : 
Fat) [as [Fmt Fon as [Fema Pesan | aks [Fein] Poa 


NUMBER (’000) 





63 and over 


Total 





65 and over 


Total 


(a) Aged 15 years and over For detinnions see pages 150+] {5) Never married, widowed and divorced  (c) The 


labour force in each group as 4 percentage of the civilian population in the same group 


CIVILIAN LABOUR eae) y NDESTRYO) MAY 1974 


Industry division()) Persons 


Apriculture . 3734 
Manufacturing 1,384.4 
Construction ; 547 4 
Wholesale and retail trade ),477.2 
Transport and storage . 308.3 
Finance, insurance, real estate and business services . 434.3 
Community services(c) . 724.0 
Entertainment, hotels, personal Services, etc. 357.4 
Other industries. 459.9 
Looking for first job 9.38 

Total . . 5,807.7 





(a) Aged 15 years and over (6) ‘The industry estimates shown are based on the Austrafian Standard [ndustriai 
Classificauion. See page 151 (c) Comprises health; education, libraries, etc.; welfare and religious insuilulions; and 
other community services. 

*Less than 4,000 See note to table on page 155 
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May 
1973 


CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE(a, BY OCCUPATION 


May May May 
1970 197] 1972 






Occupation group 





MALES 

Professional and technical(}} ; 342.7 | 
Administrative, executive and managerial . 297.2 
Clerical . ; ; . ; ; 332.1 
Sales. ; 210.6 
Farmers, fishermen, ‘timber-getters, ete. : 393.) 
Transport and communication . ; 277.5 
Tradesmen, productron-process workers, 

etc.(c) , . ; 1,644.7 
Service, sport and recreation. . 160.0 
Looking for first job . , * 





MARRIED WOMEN 


Professional and technical(d} 

Administrative, execulive and managerial . 

Clerical . ; . . 

Sales 

Farmers, fishermen, ‘timber-getters, etc. 

Transport and communication . 

Tradesmen, production-process workers, 
ele.tc) . 

Service, sport and recreation 

Lookeng for first job 


Fotal . 


Professional and technical(b) 

Administrative, executive and managerial . 

Clerical . . ; ; 

Sales 

Farmers, fishermen, “tumber- -gettets, etc 

Transport and communication . ; 

Tradesmen, production-process workers, 
ele .{e} . . . 

Service, sport and recreation 

Looking for first job 


Total . 


Professional and technical{6} 

Administrative, executive and managerial . 

Clerical . ; ; ; . 

Sales 

Farmers, fishermen, “timber: getters, etc, 

Miners, quarrymen, etc, . 

Transport and communication 

Tradesmen, production-process workers, 
el¢c. (¢) ; . 

Service, sport and recreation 

Looking for first job 


ee Ce 


(a) Aged I5 yearsand over = (0) See note to table on page 153 regarding discontinuity of the series, — (c} Includes 
miners, quarrymen and related workers 
*Less than 4,000, See note io lable on page 155. 
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EMPLOYED PERSON BY HOURS WORKED(S) 
000) 


Average hours 
Hours worked during survey week worked(d) _ 


49 and 
Oc} | 1-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 41-48 | over 





(a) Civilians [5 years ofage and over For definitions see pages 150-1 = (6) Actuat hours worked during survey week, 
not hours paid for The figures may be affected by pe blic holidays, leave, absentecism; temporary absence from work due 
lo sickness, accidents, and industrial disputes, and work stoppages due to bad weather, plant breakdown, etc. fc) Ex- 
cludes persons lard off for the whole of survey week without pay; these persons are classified as unemployed = (d) Persons 
with jobs who did not work during survey week have been included in the calculauon of average hours worked When 
recording heurs worked, fractions of an hour are disregarded, This procedure results in a slight lowering of the average 
hours figure (¢) Persons who usually work 35 hours a week or more and others who, although usually part-lime 
workers, worked 35 hours or more during the survey week.  (f) Never married, widowed and divorced 
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EMPLOYED PERSONS(a@}) WHO WORKED LESS THAN 35 HOURS(5} 
BY coe 













Usually work 35 hours or more Usually work less than 35 hours 
Reason for working less than Reason for working 
35 hours less than 35 hours 
Total 
Own HS 
Leave or | = illness Other 
holiday | corinjury | reasons | ' 


May— 





ia} Covilians (5 years of age and over Por definitions see pages 150-4 (6) See note (6) to previous table, 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATES(a) STATE CAPITAL CITIES AND OTHER AREAS 
Per cent) 


Other areas 


Persons 


(a) The unemployed in each group as a percentage of the labour force in the same group = {5} The figures relate 
lo persons residing within the boundaries of the relevant Statistical Divisions. Explanatory notes on the delimitation of 
urban boundaries and maps showing the boundari¢s of the capiial city Statistical Divisions were published in “Census of 
the Commonwealth of Australia, 30 June 1966—Field Count Statement No, 4.' 
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UNEMPLOYED PERSONS(a), BY AGE AND BIRTHPLACE, MAY 1974 


Number unemployed (000) Percentage of labour force(d) 
[ts] Females | Fem [Was [Fm 


BORN IN AUSTRALIA 









Age group (years) Persons 
son 











20 and over: 
20-24 


25-34 
35 and over 


Se Foe 
VO bon 








20 and over 
20-24 , 
24-34 . 

35 and over 


ee ee es es 






(a) Civilians [5 years of age and over. For definitions see pages [$0-+1, (+) The unemployed in each group as a 
percentage of the civilian labour force in the same group. 


*Less than or based on a figure less than 4,000, See note to table on page 155 


UNEMPLOYED PERSONS(a} BY AGE 


Number unemployed 
(7000) ' Per cent of labour forcet}) 
15-19 | 20-34 | 35 years 15-19 | 20-34 | 35 years 
years years jand over) Total years years jand over | Total 










May— 








{@a) Civilians 15 years of age and over For definitions hee pages 150-], (8) The unemployed in each group as a 
percentage of the civihan labour force in the same group. 
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UNEMPLOYED PERSONS(a) 
(000) 


Duration of ween 
Marital status (weeks)(c} Looking for— 


Not Under ? and 4 and 13 and 
Marned ma under 4 | under ]3| over 





(a) Civilians 15 years of age and over For definitions see pages 150-1 (6) Never marned, widowed and divorced. 
(¢) Period fram the ime the person began looking for work, or was laid off, 10 the end of the survey week, — (¢} Enchades 
persons laid off from full-time jobs. (e) Includes persons laid off from part- time jobs. 


*Less than 4,000. See note to table on page 153 


an 
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PERSONS NOT IN THE LADO OO) BY MAJOR ACTIVITY 


Retired or | Permanently [nstitu- 
voluntanly | unable to | tionalised 
work (a) 


{a) Comprises inmates of gacls, patients m hospitals, sanatoria, etc., for whom, for the purposes of the survey, Lhe 
instituuion was regarded as their dwelling. (4) See note 10 table on pagel53 regarding disconunutly of the series. 
(c) Never married, widowed and divorced. 

* Less than 4,000. See note io table on page 155 


Survey of multiple jobholding, August 1973 
In August 1973 a survey, based on the quarterly population survey (see page 150), was conducted 
throughout Australia in order to obtain information about the nature and extent of multiple 
jobholding. The results of earlier surveys of multiple jobholding were given in Labour Report 
No. 53 pages 155-8 (August 1966 and August 1967), and in Labour Report No. 56, pages 246-50 
(May 1971). 
In these surveys persons were classified as sudtiple jobhoiders if, during the survey week, they: 
(a) worked in a second job or held a second job from which they were temporarily absent, and 
(5) were employed in at least one of their jobs as a wage or salary earner, provided they were 
not employed as an unpaid family helper in their second job. Persons who by nature 
of their employment worked for more than one employer, e.g. domestics, odd-job men, 
baby-sitters, etc., were not counted as multipte jobholders unless they also held another job 
of a different kind; nor were those who worked for more than one employer solely by 
reason of changing jobs during the survey week, 
The standard errors given in the table on page 152, and, in general, the comments on the 
reliability of estimates on pages 151.-2 are also applicable to this survey. 
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Further details of the survey were published in the mimeographed bulletin Muftiple Jobholding, 
August 1973 (Reference No. 6.10). 


MULTIPLE JOBHOLDERS, AUGUST 1973(a) 
Number (°000) Per cent of labour force 


| Males Females] Persons | Males | Females] Persons 





Total. ; . ; ; 150.1 40.5 | 190.6 3.9 3.3 
New South Wales —. . . ; 50.4 15 4 65.7 3.6 3.2 
Victoria. ; ; . ; . 37.9 95 47.3 3.6 3.0 
Queensland ; . ; 19.4 6.4 258 3.6 3.3 
south Australta . ; . ; 19.8 4,3 24.1 56 4.5 
Western Australa —. . , 13.4 * 16.6 44 3.6 
Tasmama , 5.7 * 6.7 5.0 4.0 
Capital cittes(&) . . . , . . rR) 27.6 | 1054 3.3 2.9 
Other areas ; ; ; 72.3 12.9 gs | 4.9 4.] 
Married. ; ; . . 123.5 25.7 | 149.2 4.5 3.8 
Not married(c) . . . ; . | 26.6 4.8 4/4 2.5 2.3 
Age (years)—- 
1$-19 5.3 5.2 11.1 1.7 1.? 
20-24 J17 71 28.8 4.3 3.4 
25-34, . , . . . 50.6 L1.8 62.5 5.4 4.6 
35-44 . . . . 36 7 84 45.2 49 4.0 
45-54 ; ; ; 24.1 5.2 | 29.3 3.4 28 
55 and over HW] * 13.7 19 19 
Born in Australia . ; ; , . 119.1 31.5 50.6 43 3.6 
Bom outside Australia ; ; 310 5.0 40.0 2.9 26 
United Kingdom and Ireland . 11.7 44 16.0 | 3.0 2.8 
Other countries 19.3 4.6 23.9 2.9 2.4 
Arrived in Australia 
Before 1955 , . , . 11.6 * 14.5 3.2 2.9 
1955-196] , . ; . . 79 * - 9.6 3.4 24 
1962-1966 ; ; ; ; 4.8 * 7.4 2.9 29 
After 1966 . . . ; 6.7 * 8.4 2.2 1.8 
Occupation of main job— 
Professional and technical 23.1 7.6 30 7 6.| 47 
Administrative, executive and managerial — 10.3 * }1-1 3.3 3.2 
Clerical . . , ; . 14.5 14.0 28.4 4.8 3.] 
Sales , 12.8 47 E75 5.1 3.5 
Farmers, fishermen, ‘timber-getters, ete, 19.7 * 20.8 5.2 47 
Transport and communication . 115 * 12.6 3.8 3.5 
Tradesmen, production- “Process workers, 
etc.(d) ; S1.1 * $3.5 3.0 27 
Service, sport and recreation. ; 7.1 8.9 160 3.8 3.1 
Occupation of second job— 
Professional and technical 227 75 30.2 
Administrative, executive and managerial — 67 * 7.3 
Clerical . . . 7.5 TT 15.2 
Sales b3.] 5.2 18.3 
Farmers, fishermen, timber-getters, ete. 33.5 * 35.6 
Transport and communication . 109 * 12.1 
Tradesmen, produchon-process workers, 
etc.(d) ; ; 22.1 * 23.4 
Service, sport and recreation 33.5 14.3 48.3 


(a2) Non-instivutional civilians aged 15 years and over, = (6) Staustical Divisions of the six Staie capital cities as 
delined in Census of Population and Housing, 30 June 1971—Field Count Statements Nos. 3108  (c) Never married, 
widowed and divorced. — (¢} Includes miners, quarrymen and related workers 

*1ess than or based on an estimate less than 4,000, Not published because subject io sampling variabilily too high for 
most prachical purposes Although figures for these smal] components can be derived by subtraction, they should not be 
regarded as reliable 


Note. State figures do not include the Northern Territory or the Australian Capital Territory. 
However, estimates for the Territories are inckuded in all other dissections. 
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LEAVERS FROM SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITIES OR OTHER EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Surveys based on the population survey sample {see page 150} have been carried out in 
February ofeach year since 1964 in order to obtain information about persons aged 15 to 24 who 
had attended full time at a school, university or other educational institution at some time during 
the previous year, Estimates for the years 1965 to 1972 have been published im previous issues of 
the Labour Report. Estimates for February 1974 are shown below. 

The main survey questions were designed to distinguish among persons who had attended 
full time at a school, university or other educational institution at some time in the previous year, 
those who were intending to return to full-time éducation and those who were not returning to 
full-time education, the latter being described in this section as ‘leavers’. 

The estimates relate to all persons in the age group 15 to 24 years, except members of the 
permanent armed forces, nationa! servicemen enlisted in the Regular Army Supplement and 
certain diplomatic personnel customarily excluded from census and estimated populations, 
Certain categories of persons covered by the survey were not asked the survey questions. These 
comprised persons who were patients in hospitalsand sanatoria, or inmates of gaols, reformatories, 
etc., and for whom, for the purpose of the survey, the institution was regarded as their dwelling, 
and persons reported as permanently unable to work. An estimate of the total number of such 
persons is shown in the first table in this section, 

All persons covered by the survey were asked questions about their employment Status and 
those in the labour force were further questioned about their occupation and industry. Employ- 
ment status is shown for ‘leavers’, but not for persons returning to full-time education. 

For further details reference should be made to the mimeographed bulletins Survey of Leavers 
from Schools, Universities or Other Educational Institutions (Reference No. 6.9). 


CIVILIANS AGED 15 TO 24 YEARS(a), BY ATTENDANCE OR NON-ATTENDANCE 
FULL TIME AT A SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY, ETC., IN 1973, FEBRUARY 1974 


(*000} 


Attended school, university, etc., full time in 1973— 


Returning to full-time education . 246.9 530.2 
Not returning to full-time education (‘leavers’) 199.9 229.4 
Total . 356.8 759.6 


Did not attend school, university, etc., full- time in previous 
ear(h) , , 
[n hospitals, ete. (c) 


Total persons aged 15 to 24 years . 


753.7 1,476.5 
: 15.8 


1,214.3 2,251.8 





. . 

(a} At the time of the survey = (5) Excludes some patients in hospitals and sanatoria and some inmates of gacls, 
reformatories, etc., at the time of Lhe survey, and persons permanently unable to work = {¢) Estimated numbers of 
persons within the scope of the survey for whom the hospital, sanatenum, gaol, reformatory, etc , Was regarded as their 
dwelling and persons who were reported as permanently unable to work Particulars of attendance at schools, etc., were 
not obtained in respect of such persons. 


“Less than 4,000. See note * to following table. 


SURVEY OF LEAVERS FROM SCHOOLS, ETC. 


‘LEAVERS'(a), BY STATE AND BY aiyte OF LEAVING, FEBRUARY 1974 


New South Wales 
Victoria . 
Queensland 
South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


Australia(b) 


Time of leaving— 
January-June 1973 
July~October 1973 
November 1973. 
December 1973({c) . 


L65 


Fersons aged 15-19 years Persons aged 15-24 years 





84.6 
S77 
34.6 
20.2 


' 196 


9.5 
229.4 


231 
32.0 
103.1 
69.3 


(a) Persons aged 15 10 24 years inclusive al the time of the survey who had attended school, university, etc., fol ume 
during the previous year and who were not returning to full-ieme education. See also footnote (5) 10 previous table. 


(4) includes the Northern Territory and the Australian Capital Territory 


left school, university, le , 1m January or February 1974, 


(c) Includes a small number of persons who 


"Estimates less ihan 4,000 are not published because they would be subsect to sampling variability too high for most 
practical purposes, Although figures for these small components can be derived by subtraction, they should not be 


regarded as reliable 


4 


PERSONS: AGED 15 TO 24 YEARS IN FEBRUARY WHO ATTENDED FULL TIME 
AT A SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY, ETC., IN 1973, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION ATTENDED 
AND WHETHER OR NOT RETURNING TO FULL-TIME EDUCATION, FEBRUARY 1974 


Males. 
Returning to full-time education in 
ISTHa) 
AL Same type of institution 
At different type of institution . 
Not returning to full-time education 
in 1974 (‘leavers’) . ; 


Females . 
Returning to full-time education in 
1974{(a) ; 


At same type of institution 
At different type of institution . 
Not returning to full-time education 
in 1974 (‘leavers’) . : 


Persons . 
Returning to full-time education in 
1974(a) 


At same type of institution 
At different type of institution . 
Not returning to full-time education 
in 1974 (‘leavers’} , . 


Institution attended full time in previous year 





Total 


402.7 
283 3 
259.6 

23.7 
119.4 
356.8 
246.9 
214.6 

32.3 


109.9 


(759.6 


540.2 
4742 
55.9 


229.4 


(a) As the survey is conducted in February, the esumates shown will partly reflect expectations as to the instituuion te 


be attended = (4) Includes teacher traming colleges. 
*Less than 4,000, See note* to table above. 


4 
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‘LEAVERS’(a) BY AGE, FEBRUARY 1974 
(000) 









Age at time of leaving (years) 


Attended school in 197 


Males , O78 
Females , 79.0 
Persons ; 176.8 
Attended any educational 
institution{)) in 1973— 
Males 113.4 
Females 109.9 


Persons 


{a} See footnote (a) 10 table on page i65—'Leavers’ {6} Includes school 


*Less than 4,000 See note* to table on page 164 


*‘LEAVERS'(a) BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS, FEBRUARY [974 





























Employment status Total ‘leavers’ 


State Participa- 
tion rate 


New South Wales . 
Victoria. . 
Queensland. 
South Australia 
Western Australia . 
Tasmania 


Australia(d) . 


New South Wales . 
Victona. 
Queensland 

South Australia . 
Western Australia . 
Tasmania 


Australia(d) . 


New South Wales . 
Victona. 
Queensland 

South Australia. 
Western Austraha . 
Tasmania 


Austratia(d) . 


(a) See footnote (a) 10 table on page 165—'Leavers’ = ¢b) Includes wage and salary earners, employers, self-employed 
persons and unpaid family helpers. (c) ‘Leavers’ in the labour force a3 a percentage of tolal ‘leavers’ sé) Includes 
the Northern Territory and the Australian Capital Territory 

*Less than 4,000. See note* to table on page 165 


SURVEY OF LEAVERS FROM SCHOOLS, ETC IG? 


‘LEAVERS(a} WHO WERE EMPLOYED(5), BY INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION 
earn 974 


Industry division or sub-division(c) | Males | Females Persons 





Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting . 6.4 * 7.1 
Manufacturing ; 27.2 41.7 38.9 
Food, beverages and tobacco * * 6.3 
Metal products . 6.0 * 7.4 
Other manufacturing 17.3 8.0 25.3 
Construction 15.4 * 15,5 
Wholesale and retail trade 25.1 27.6 32.7 
Wholesale trade . 6.4 5.6 12.0 
Retail trade 18.7 22.0 40.7 
Transport, storage and communication 5.1 * 6.1 
Finance, insurance, rea) estate and business Services 97 18.3 28.0 
Community services(d) . 77 21.9 29.7 
Entertainment, recreation, restaurants, hotels and personal services * 43 5.7 
Other(e) ; . ; . ; , 57 5.1 103 
Total... . , . . . ; , . 103.8 90.7 194.5 


Occupation group | Males | Females | Persons 


Professional, technical and retated workers ' 
Clerical, admunistrative, executive and managerial workers . 
Sales workers. ; . . 
Farmers, fishermen, tmber- -getters, etc 

Transport and communication workers 

Tradesmen, production-process workers and labourers 
Service, sport and recreation workers . 





Total . 


ia) See footnote (a) te table on page 165—'Leavers’ = (4) Jncludes wage and salary earners, employers, self-employed 
persons and unpaid family helpers.  (c} The indusiry estimares shown wre based on the Australian Standard Industrial 
Classificauian (a) Comprises health; education, libranes, etc. ; welfare and religious instnutions, and other communily 
services fe} Comprises mining and quarrying, eleciricily, gas, water and public administration 

*Less than 4,000 See note* to lable on page 165, 
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Labour force experience during 1972 


In February 1973 a survey, based on the quarterly population Survey (see page 150), was 
conducted throughout Australia in order to obtain information about the labour force experience 
during 1972 of civilians aged fifteen years and over. Information obtained included the length 
of time (in 1972) during which persons were employed, unemployed or not in the labour force, 
the number of times they were unemployed and other aspects of labour force expenence, The 
results of an earlier survey of labour force experience, conducted in February 1969, were given 
in Labour Report No, 55, pages 231-37, 

Each person was assigned to a labour force category for each week in 1972, on the basis of 
his actual activity (Le. whether working, looking for work, etc.) during that week. The principal 
categories appearing in the tables are as follows: 

(i} Persons in the labour force. A person was classified as having been in the labour force 
during any week in which he was employed or unemployed as defined in (ii) and (iit) below. 

(ii) Employed persons, A person was classified as having been employed during a week if, 

in that week, he: (2) did any work for pay, profit, commission or payment in kind, in a 

job or business, or on a farm (including employees, employers and self-employed persons), 
or (6) worked fifteen hours or more without pay in a family business (or farm), or (c}) had 
a job, business or farm, but was on paid leave (including sick leave). 

(iit) Unemployed persons. A person was classified as having been unemployed during a week 
if, in that week, he did no work at all, and either: (2) did not have a job or business and 
was locking for work, or (4) was laid off from his job without pay for the whole week. 

(iv) Persons out of the labour force are all those who, in any week, were not in the categories 
“employed” or “unemployed”, as defined above. For the purposes of this survey a person 
who was on strike and who did no work during a week was classified as out of the labour 
force in that week. 

A person was classified as having worked mostly full time in 1972 if the number of weeks in 
which he worked 35 hours or more (fi-time work) exceeded or was equal ot the number of weeks 
in which he worked less than 35 hours (part-time work). If the number of weeks worked full time 
was less than the number of weeks worked part time he was classified as having worked mostly 
part time, When absent on paid leave (including paid sick leave) he was classified according to 
the usual hours worked in the job from which he was absent. 

The standard errors given in the table on page 152, and, in general, the comments on the 
reliability of estimates on pages [51-2 are also applicable to this study. 

Further details of the survey were published in the mimeographed bulletin Labour Force 
Experience During 1972, February 1973 (6.26). 


CIVILIAN POPULATION(2), FEBRUARY (1973 BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS IN 1972 
(000) 


Marned All 
Employment status fernales 


Civilian population in February 1973(a@) 


In the labour force at some time during 1972 
For the whole year . 
For part of the year 


Employed at some time during 1972 
Mostly full time 
Mostly part time 


Unemployed at some time during 1972, 
One period of unemployment . 
Two penods ; 
Three periods. ; 
Four or more periods 


Out of the labour force for the whole of 1972 





(a) Non-instituional civilians aged [3 years and over 
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PERSONS EMPLOYED(a) AT SOME TIME DURING 1972, BY DURATION OF 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE YEAR 
) 


C000 

Married All 
Duration of employment(weeks) Males women females Persons 
landunder 4. ; ; ; 43.3 . , 123.6 
4, » i. . , . 96.6 ; ; 282.6 
3, » 26, . ; 72.2 ; ; 230,5 
26, » oF, ; . 126.5 . , 431.9 
9 )C« » 4. . ; _ 227.3 ; ; 429.4 
49, » 32 , . ; . 99.) ; . 150.1 
52 , . , , 3,249.2 ; 45457 
Totasho ww 3,919.8 2,174.0 6,093.8 





(2) Non-insiiiuuional civihans aged 13 years and over. 


PERSONS UNEMPLOYED(a2) AT SOME TIME DURING 1972 BY DURATION OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
(O00) 


Married - AH! 
Duration of unemployment (weeks) Males women females Persons 


land under 2 (16.7 

2 45 » 4 150.5 

4, » & 149.8 

& w id 82.5 

3a, er 65.7 
26 and over . 49.1 
Total . 614.6 





(a) Non-tastiiuuonal civthans aged 13 years and over. 


Labour mobility 
In November 1972 a survey, based on the quarterly population survey (see page 150), was 
conducted throughout Australia in order to obtain information about changes of employment 
or job location and other aspects of the mobility of the labour force. 
For the purposes of the survey, a job was defined as: {i) employment as a wage or salary earner 
(or unpaid family helper) by a particular employer, in a particular locality; or (11) self-employment 
(with or without employees) in a particular locality. 
Thus, a change of job may have involved a change of employer without a change of job locality ; 
a change of locality without a change of employer; or a change in both employer and locality. 
For example, the movement of an employer's operations to premises im a different locality 
would entail a change of job for employees who moved to the new location. Promotion or transfer 
of an employee which involved a move to premises in a different locality would also constitute 
a change of job, In capital cities and major towns, each suburb was considered to be a different 
locality; otherwise, cach town and each country area associated with a town constituted a separate 
locality. lt should be noted, however, that for a person who worked at different sites for the same 
employer {for example, a construction worker), his base of operations (i,¢. his employer’s office, 
depot, yard, etc.} was considered to be his place of work, 
A temporary job was defined as a job of a temporary nature (e.g. relieving for someone who 
was away) in which the occupant had worked less than 13 weeks at the time of the survey. 
In this survey definitions of “employed”, “unemployed”, and therefore labour force status, 
were slightly changed, The definitions used were: 
(a) The fabour force comprised all persons who, during survey week, were employed or 
unemployed as defined in (6) and (c} below. 
(6b) Employed persons comprised all those who, during survey week, 
did any work for pay, profit, commission or payment in kind, in a job or business, or 
on a farm {including employees, employers and self-employed persons}, or 
worked fifteen hours or more without pay in a family business (or farm), or 
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had a job, business or farm, but were not at work because of illness, accident, leave, 
holiday or industrial dispute; or because of production hold-up due to bad weather, 
plant breakdown, etc., or were iaid off from their jobs without pay. 

A person who held more than one job was counted only once, in the job at which he worked 
most hours during survey week. 

(c) Unemploped persons comprised all those who, during survey week, did no work at all, 
and who did not have a job or business and weré looking for work {including those who 
stated that they would have looked for work if they had not been temporarily ill or believed 
no work was available, or had not already made definite arrangements to start work in a 
new job after survey week). 

(@} Persons not in the labour force were all those who, during survey week, were not in the 
categories “employed” or “unemployed” as defined, This category therefore included 
persons without a job, business or farm who were not actively looking for work, and who, 
during survey week, were either keeping house (unpaid), attending school, university, etc., 
retired or voluntarily idle, permanently unable to work or inmates of institutions. A 
person who worked less than fifteen hours without pay in 4 family business during survey 
week was also classified as not in the labour force. 

The reason for changing the usual definitions was that interviewers had to be given reasonably 
simple criteria to judge whether a person was employed, unemployed or not in the labour force, 
so that they could ask the correct sequence of questions in the labour mobility survey. Thus some 
persons, recorded in the labour force survey as looking for work but not taking active steps to 
find work (classified for that survey as not in the labour force) were, for the purppses of this 
survey, classified as unemployed, Similarly, some persons who were temporarily laid off by their 
employer for the whole of the survey week without pay were classified as employed in this survey, 
whereas in the labour force survey they are classified as unemployed, 

The standard errors given in the table on page 152, and, in general, the comments on the 
reliability of estimates on pages 151-2 are also applicable to this survey, 

Further details of the survey were published in the mimeographed bulletin Labour Mobility, 
November 1972 (Preliminary Statement) (6.34). 


NON-INSTITUTIONAL POPULATION(a): EMPLOYMENT STATUS AND NUMBER OF 
JOBS) HELD IN PREVIOUS TWELVE MONTHS, NOVEMBER 1972 






Total 
Number of jobs(>) held non-institutional 
in previous iwelve months populatiron(a 


None—looking for first Job 


—other . . ai 

One . ; 76,2 
Two. 11.9 
Three 2.1 
Four 0.4 
Five . 0.2 
Six and over 04 
Tatal 06.8 
None—locking for first job 1? 1.2 
other , 0.5 24.0 

One . 745 579 
Two. 149 (70 
Three 3.6 2.7 
Four 0.9 0.7 
Five . ; 0.9 O7 
Six and over [.0 0.8 
Total ft. CO.0 


-— 
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ALL MALES 


None—looking for first job 0.5 04 

—other . , , 0.2 14.3 
One. 81.8 70 3 
Tw. 13.3 li 3 
Three Z.7 2.3 
Four 0.6 0.5 
Five. ; 0 4 0.4 
Six and over 0.6 0.5 

0 Ot 


Total 


=_ 
= 
= 


None—looking for first job 


—other 
One . 
Two. 
Three , . 
Four and over . 


Total 


None—looking for first job 
- —other ; ; 
One . 

Twe. 

Three . 

Four and over . 


Total 


None—looking for first job 1.0 

—other , 0.7 
One . SI 
Two. 139 
Three 24 
Four ; 0.6 
Five and over 0.5 

0 


ok 


Total 


* 


None—looking for first job 
—other . ; 

One . 

Two. 

Three 

Four 

Five . 

Six and over 


Total . 138.4 | 5,707.4 


Z coon =so 
UN We Gn La oh ol 


—_— 


5,476.3 





(2) Non-institutianal civiluuns aged (5 years and over (5) For definwttons see page 169 ic} Never marned, 
widowed and divorced 

*Esipmates less than 4,000 are no1 published because they would be subject to sampling variabiluy too high for most 
practical purposes. Although figures for these small components can be derived by subtraction, they should nat be re- 
garded as reliable. 


EMPLOYED 


Duration of current job(6} 


Under 13 weeks— 
Temporary 
Permanent . . Z 
Total under 13 weeks. 


13 weeks and under 26 weeks . 
26 ot + Y i year 


Under if year . 


| year and under 2 years 
2 years ,, ©, 3 years 
3» » » 4 Years 
4 64 oo 04 5 years 
5 years and over 


Total . 


Under 13 weeks— 
Temporary 
Permanent . . . 
Total under [3 weeks 


Rad eg 
Une “a > 


Hh 
tas 


7 
3 
O 
6 
2 
ms 
4 
6 
2 
l 
J 


* 


PERSONS(a}: OCCUPATION AND coo OF CURRENT JOB(S) NOVEMBER 1972 


Farmers, 
fishermen, | Transport 
timber and 


getters, communi- — 
cation ~ 





ha Fag il 


; See SoM Na Mihi 
SS WOK SS B® ws Bos 


a me Bo to 


iy 
en 
“all 


4, 
oN oO 
bee NS Pal 


Total 


87.3 
251.4 
338.7 


170.4 


2847 


793.8 


497.3 
354.3 
256.6 
186,3 


1,643.4 
3,73h7 


73.6 
182.5 
236.0 


cil 


LNANAG I WANN ONY LNSAAOTAS 


13 weeks and under 26 weeks . J | 15.0 . VLE 
260 go » | year:. ; 40.7 212.3 
Under I pear . . ; ; . 78.4 590.2 
] year and under 2 years ' ; 48.3 334.5 
2 years ,, » «oo Years . . 36.7 221.5 
3 wots » 4 years . 20.2 143.8 
4A yas . 9 years , . b5.7 92.9 
5 years and over. . 59.7 454.4 
foal. 6 wet, 259.0 1,837.3 

Under 13 weeks— 
Temporary ; ; ; 11.2 160.8 
Permanent . , . . . 26.5 433.9 
Total under 13 weeks. 39.7 594.7 
13 weeks and under 26 weeks . . 26.6 792.2 
‘Moo »  lyear.. 76.0 497.0 
Under i year.’ , , ; 142.3 £,3846.0 
] year and under 2 years . ; 104.2 831.8 
2 years ,, » «3 Years ; ; 77.3 575.9 
Ss » 4 years . . 31.4 400.4 
: ee » 2 years , . 37.8 279.2 
S years and over. . 217.8 2,097.8 
Total . . . . 630.8 5,569.0 





(a) Non-institubonal civilians aged IS yearsand over = (&) For definition see page 169 fc} Locludes miners and quarrymen, meta! isades workers, buildmg workers, and other tradesmen, 
production-process workers and labourers, nm e.c. ° 
*Less than 4,000. See note * to table en page 171. 
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Survey of childcare, May 1973 


In May 1973 a survey based on the quarterly population survey (see page 150), was conducted 
throughout Australia in order to obtain, for persons who were in the labour force and who also 
had the responsibility for the care of children under twelve years of age, information about the 
arrangements they made to have their children cared for while they themselves were at work 
(including arrangements for after-school and school holiday care). The inquiry was directed 
mainly to working mothers, but males with the sole responsibility for children were also included. 
The results ofa similar survey of child care, conducted in May 1969, were given in Labour Report 
_ No. 4, pages 191-96. 

For the purposes of the survey, a child care centre was defined as a registered or unregistered 
establishment, other than a private dwelling, where care was provided for five or more children 
below compulsory school age. Some other common names given to these centres are “child 
minding centre’, “creche”, “cot room”, “day nursery” and “nursery school”. Centres such as 
pre-schools and kindergartens were also included in this category, A Aome care centre was defined 
as one operated on a commercial basis in a private dwelling, in which the proprietor generally 
lived. 

The person responsible for the care of a child under twelve years of age was defined as the 
person who, being a member of the household to which the child belonged, ranked highest in 
the following list: 

(a) Child’s mother, step-mother, foster mother, female guardian 

(6) Child's father, step-father, foster father, male guardian 

(c) Any other person considered by the respondent as being responsible for the child. 

The fabour force comprises all persons who, during the survey week, were employed or 
unemployed, according to the definitions customarily used in the population survey. (For 
detailed definitions see pages [50—1, - 

The standard errors given in the table on page 152, and, in general, the comments on the 
reliability of estimates on pages 151-2 are also applicable to this survey. 

Further details of the survey were published in the mimeographed bulletin Child Care, May 
1973 (Preliminary Statement) (17.11). 


PERSONS(a) RESPONSIBLE FOR CHILDREN UNDER 12 YEARS OF AGE, 
BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS AN OOO OF CHILDREN, MAY 1973 









In the labour farce 
Number of children 


under 12 years of age Employed 


Not in the 
labour force 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four aor more. 


Total. 





(2) Non-institutional civilians aged 15-49 years = (&) Comprises 9,700 males and 523,600 females 

* Estimates less than 4,000 are not published because they would be subject to sampling variability too hugh for most 
pracucal purposes Although figures for these small components can be derived by subtraction, they should not be 
regarded as rehable 
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PERSONS(a} IN THE LABOUR FORCE AND RESPONSIBLE FOR CHILDREN 
UNDER 12 YEARS OF AGE, BY NUMBER AND AGE OF CHILDREN, MAY 1973 


("H00} 
Responsible for children under 6 years of age N 
ot 
Three responsible 
One child Two =| or more for any Total 
under 6 children children children 
under 6 under 6 under 6 
Responsible for children 
aged 6-11— 
One child 228.4 
Two children 115.6 
Three or more children 35.1 
Total 378.4 
Not responsible for any 
children aged 6-11 ; 159.8 
Total . $38.3 





(a) Non-metituiional civilians aged 15-59 years 
*Less than 4,000. See footnote * to able on page 174. 


CHILDREN UNDER 6 YEARS OF AGE WHO WERE THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
EMPLOYED PERSONS(2), BY TYPE OF CARE ARRANGEMENTS AND USUAL DAILY 
PERIOD OF ABSENCE OF RESPONSIBLE PERSON FROM HOME, MAY 1973 












Usual daily penod of absence of responsible 
person (hours) 


Under| 5and | Sand | %and |10and] Varied 
§ under §/ under S}under 10) over daly thome(c) 





Type of care arrangement 















Nursery, creche, care centre, 
home care centre, etc. 

Child at school . 

At home with relatives(b) 
or friends , 

Relatives. not at child's 
home 

Other, aot at chitd’s home 

Person responsible worked at 
home({e}. , 

Ciher arrangements 


Total 


ia} Non-insinutional civilians aged 15-59 years = (8) Includes brothers and sisters of the children te} Includes 
working ina shop or oiher buseness on the same premises mm which the person lived. 
*Less than 4,000 See footnote * lo table on page 174, 


Survey of superannuation, February 1974 
In February 1974 a survey based on the quarterly population survey (see page 150), was con- 
ducted throughout Australia in order to obtain information about employed persons covered by 
superannuation-type schemes and those not so covered, and about other persons who were 
receiving or had received benefits from such schemes. 

; A superannuation, provident, pension or retirement scheme is any fund, association, scheme or 
organisation set up for the purpose of providing financial cover for members when they retire, 

A superannuation pension is a payment received on a regular basis (e.g. fortnightly) from any 
superannuation or similar scheme by the member or his or her dependents. A lump sum payment 
is an amount paid to a member of a scheme, or to his or her dependents, on ceasing employment 
or membership of the scheme. It does not include annual leave, sick leave or other payments on 
terminating employment, ¢.g. bonuses, lt may be only a refund of the member's contributions 
with or without interest added, or it may include an employer’s contribution. 
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For this survey the estimates related to all persons aged 15 years and over, except members 
of the permanent armed forces, national servicemen enlisted in the Regular Army Supplement and 
certain diplomatic personnel customanly excluded from census and estimated populations. 
Persons who were patients in hospitals and sanatoria, and for whom, for the purposes of the 
survey, the institution was regarded as their dwelling, were included in the survey. Inmates of 
gaols, reformatories, etc. were excluded. 

The standard errors given in the table on page 152, and, in general, the comments on the 
reliability of estimates on pages 151-2 are also applicable to this survey, 

Further details of the survey were published in the mimeographed bulletin Survey of Super- 
annvation, February 1974 (Reference No. 6.42). 


CIVILIAN POPULATION AGED 15 YEARS AND OVER(a): EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
AND idea deal hia FEBRUARY 1974 


Females | Persons 


EMPLOYED 


















Total employed ; 3,811.2. {| (1,936. ? | 
Covered ut present job . 1,358.3 "293.0 6513 
Noi covered in present job ; 096.8 
Receiving or had received benefit . 447.2 

From own previous job 440.1 
From job of other person . 72 
No benefit received 3,649.5 
Covered in previous job(d) TH 
Not covered in previous job 1,866.5 
No previous permanent or long-term job 1,705.7 


UNEMPLOYED 


Total unemployed. 

Receiving or had received benefit 
From own previous Job. 
From job of other person . 

No benefit received ; 

Covered in previous. job(o) 
Not covered in previous job 
No permanent or long-term job. 


NOT [IN THE LABOUR FORCE 


Total not in the labour force 

Receiving or had received benefit 
From own previous job 
From job of other person . 

No benefit received 
Covered in previous job(b) : 
Not covered in previous job ; : ' 
No permanent or long-term job. ; , i. 


Total civilian population aged 15 years and over . 
Covered im present job ; 
Not covered m present job or no present job 
Receiving or had received benefit 
From own previous job . 
From job of other person 
No benefit received . 
Covered in previous job() 
Mot covered in previous job. 
No permanent or long-term job (other than present job if any) 


(a) For scope of the survey s¢e above = (2) Persons who sialed (hat they were covered in them previous job but had 
not received any benefil at the time of the survey 

*Estumates less than 4,000 are not published because they would be subjeca to sampling vanability too high for mos 
ptacucal purposes Although figures for these small components can be derived by subtraction, they should not be 
regarded as reliable 
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PERSONS WHO WERE RECEIVING OR HAD RECEIVED BENEFIT FROM A 
SUPERANNUATION-TYPE SCHEME(a): TYPE AND SOURCE OF BENEFIT, 
FoR ooe) 1974 
O00) 


Males Females 
Type of benefic Own |; Total | Own | Spouse’s} Tota Own Spouse's 
job (5) job job (c) job. job 


Pension only 
Lump sum only 
Fension and lump sum 


Total 





(2) See note (a)}to table above = (4) Includes persons whose benefits were provided by another person’sjob = ¢c} In- 
cludes persons whose benefits were provided by another person's job (other than spouses} 
*Less than 4,000 See note * to table on page 176. 


Nore. A person covered by superannuation, etc., in his present job was not asked whether he was also 
receiving or had received a benefit from a previous job. Such persons were excluded from -the 
estimates in this table 


In the following table manual occupations comprise farmers, fishermen, hunters and timber- 
getters; miners and quarrymen, most transport and communication workers; tradesmen, 
production-process workers and labourers; and most service, sport and recreation workers. 

Non-manual occupations comprise professional, technical, administrative, executive, mana- 
gerial, clerical and sales workers, wool classers, certain transport and communication workers 
such as ships’ officers, aircraft pilots, station masters, postmasters, etc, and photographers. 

Government employees comprise not only administrative employees but alsoall other employees 
of government bodies (Australian, State, Local and semi-government), on services such as 
railways, road transport, banks, post office, air transport, education (including universities), 
broadcasting, radio and television, police, public works, factories, departmental hospitals and 
institutions, migrant hostels, etc. 


Si] 


EMPLOYED PERSONS(a}: SUPERANNUATION COVER, OCCUPATIONAL STATUS AND TYPE OF OCCUPATION, FEBRUARY 1974 


Occupational] status and 


NUMBER (°000) 





Employers and seif employed 






Wage and salary earners— 
Private ; 










Government . . . . . . . 
Tota! . . . . . . i (889. 7 ES}, . . ; i 588. 3 
Total employed. . . 2,452.9 3,811.2 936. 1,651.3 
Manual workers .  . 2; 1,866.3 2,506.7 " 689. 632.3 










Non-manual workers . ; ; 586.6 | 304.5 . 248. 969, ] 


Employers and self-employed 


INSWACIdAIN A ONY LNSAALOMAZ 










Wage and salary earners-— 
Private ; . 
Government 
Total 


Total employed 


Manual workers 
Non-manual workers 






(a) Non-anstitutional civilians aged 15 years and over 
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Income Distribution, 1968-69 


In November 1969 a survey based on the quarterly population survey (see page | 50). was 
conducted throughout Australia in order to obtain information about the distribution of personal 
and family income within Australia. 

Questions were asked in respect of each person aged 15 years or over in the sample on the 
amount of income received in 1968-69 from each of the following sources: (1} money wages or 
salary ; (2) own business, trade or profession (net income); (3) share in partnership (net income); 
(4) government soctal service benefits; (5} superannuation or annuity; (6) interest, dividends, 
rent, etc.; (7) other sources, ¢.g. trust or will, maintenance or alimony. 

The following points should be kept in mind in interpreting the results: 

(i) For the purposes of the survey, income was defined to include (a) all income received 
while living in Australia, including income received from an overseas source and (8) 
all income received from an Australian source while living overseas. 

(ii) A person included in the survey in November 1969 who had lived outside Australia for 
the whole of 1968-69 was not asked the income questions. A person who had arrived in 
Australia towards the end of the reference year would have been recorded as receiving 
little or no income in Australia, 

(iti} The income received by a family or a person does not necessarily reflect the standard of 
living of that family or person, For example, although alimony and maintenance payments 
were counted as income, gifts or donations such as might be made by relatives who were 
not members of the household were not included, even though such gifts or donations 
may have been the sole means of support. No account was taken of the possible run-down 
of assets accumulated in the past. 

(iv) Some couples who had married in the period July to November 1969, and some individuals, 
may have received no income in 1968-69, (They may, for example, have been at school 
or university.) Family and individual income would in such cases have been recorded as 
nil. 

{v) Family income does not include amounts received by persons who were members of the 
the family during all or part of the year 1968-69 if these persons had died during or after 
the financial year or no longer resided with the family at the time of the survey, 

Explanations of the terms used in the tables beginning on page 181 are given in the following 
paragraphs. 

Earned income is income from wages or salary, Income from own business, trade or profession 
and income from a share in a partnership. or the sum of any of these components Recipients of 
earned income are referred to as “income earners”, or “persons with earned income”, as distinct 
from the all-inclusive term “income recipients”, which refers to persons who received income 
from any source. 

A family was generally defined to consist of two or more persons living in the same household, 
including the head of the family and any person or persons having any of the following relation- 
ships to the head: 

(i) wife 

{li} son or daughter of any age, ifunmarried and not accompanied by children of his or herown 

(tii) brother or sister 16 years of age or over, if unmarried and not accompanied by children 
of his or her own 

(iv} grandchild, if unmarried and not accompanied by either of his or her parents, nor by chil- 
dren of his or her own 

(v) ancestor, if not married and not accompanied by children under 16 years of age of his or 
her-own: or 

(vi) any child under 16 years of age not accompanied by a parent, unless the child was related 
to some person in a second family in the household. 

Where the head of the family was in the armed forces or in an institution at the time of the 
survey and particulars of his income for the year 1968-69 were available, he was counted as a 
family member. 

The following points should be noted in relation to the definition of a family in the previous 
paragraph: 

(1) the term ‘relationship’ includes relationships by blood, marriage or adoption 

(ui) the marriage relationship includes legal and de facto relationships 
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{iii) widowed and divorced persons are considered to be not married, 
A family, as defined, can contain no more than two married persons, and can contain two married 
persons only if these persons are husband and wife. 

Family income is the sum of the incomes received from all sources by all members of the 
family for whom particulars of income were obtained. 

Full-year, full-time workers are those who had worked in Australia for at least 50 weeks during 
the year 1968-69 and had been engaged mostly in full-tume work, defined as work occupying 35 
hours or more per week, A person who had worked for 26 weeks full-time and for 24 weeks 
part-time would have been classified as a full-time worker; however, it should be noted that most 
persons who work for a full year engage in either full-time or part-time work, but not in both. 
This is evidenced by the results of the survey Labour Force Experience During 1968 (published 
in a mimeographed bulletin, Reference No. 6,26}. The survey results indicated that, of persons 
who worked throughout all, or nearly all, of 1968 and who were mainly full-time workers, only 
about one person in one thousand did any part-time work at all. 

Post-school qualifications comprise university degrees, tertiary qualifications other than 
university degrees (shown in table on page 186 as non-degree tertiary}, technician level and trade 
level qualifications. Apart from university degrees, the levels were determined as follows: 

Non-degree tertiary is a level relating to qualifications obtained following substantial 
advanced study beyond matriculation, conferred by institutions and professional associations, 
e.g. Associate of Australian Society of Accountants, Diploma in Business Studies, Teaching 
Certificate, Diploma of Engineering. 

Technician 1s a level which requires theoretical knowledge, as well as practical skills, e.g. wool 
classing or nursing. Certificates issued by technical colleges following pertods of 4 or 5 years part- 
time study after passing intermediate or final-year secondary school examinations are classified 
as “technician”, Technician level qualifications were classified according to the field of study as 
technical (mainly engineering and technological), commercial (accounting, administration, 
secretarial, etc.) or offer (including nursing), 

Trade is formal recognition of competence in a skilled manual occupation which is usually 
obtained through an apprenticeship and satisfactory progress in part-time studies concurrently 
with practical training (e.g. plumber, fitter, compositor, carpenter, hairdresser), 

Median income is the amount which divides the distribution, ¢.g. of families or individuals, 
into two equal groups, one having incomes above the median, and the other having incomes 
below it. Medians were calculated from grouped data, the class intervals being finer than those 
published in the tables. Linear interpolation was used within the class interval in which the 
median fell. 

Mean income is the amount obtained by dividing the total mcome of a group (e.g. amilles, 
income earners, full-year, full-time workers) by the number of units in that group, In calculating 
means it was assumed that observations were spread evenly across class intervals, the mid-point 
on each interval being used in calculating group aggregates, 

The rise in incomes since the year 1968-69 has been considerable. However, the findings of 
the survey with regard to dispersion and relativity between different sources, different age groups 
and groups with different qualifications are still valuable. As a measure of the rise, average 
weekly earnings per employed male unit (a series which refers only to wage and salary earners 
and which is published quarterly in a mimeographed statement, Reference No, 6.8) may be used 
as a rough guide. Estimates for the period 1968-69 to June quarter 1974, and increases in the 
series in absolute and relative terms, are shown below: 


Average Increase since 







weekly 1963-69 
Period earnings 
{Per cent} 

Year 1963-69 . te 

1969-76 . 8.40 

IS7O-71. 26.50 

971-72 . 32.10 

1972-73. 44.20 

1973-74. 67.60 
June Qir 1974 (zl 26.80 80.10 


{a) Seasonally adjusted 


Total family income(s) Number of 
(S} families (O00) 

Nil 21.2 
land under 100 & 6 

tao ,, " 200 * 
200, 45 400 * 
400 ,, - 600 vw 
600 4. 800 15.2 
BCH) oF a4 1,000 14.5 
[000 ,, » 1,200 27.6 
L200 a7 ht 1,400 95,5 
1.400 ., » 1,600 55.9 
1600 ,, a L809 46.7 
L300 ,, » 2000 45.2 
2,000 ,, eer 64.0 
2,200 a4 +4 2,400 66.7 
2400 ,, » 2,600 77.8 
2,600 ,, » »62, BOD £86 
2,800 ,, » 3,000 94.6 
3,000 ,, » 4,200 $233 
3,200 ,, » 3,406 fis. 
3,400 ,. ~ 2,600 107.9 
3,600 ,, » 3,500 115.7 
3,800 ,, 4,000 110.4 
4000 ,, . 4,250 145.4 
4.750 .. » 440 136.6 
4,500 ,, » 4,750 140.9 
4,750 ,, » 3,800 125.5 


{a} For definitions se¢ page 179. = (4) From all sources . . 
*FEstimates less than 8,000 are no published because they would be subject to sampling variability 100 high for most practical purposes. Although figures for these components can be derived 


by subtracuon, they should not be regarded as reliable, 


Cumulative per cent 
of all families 


mm me) at wed Un ed 0 Oh a ee ee 
— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Wpitk po oo 


ALL FAMILIES: FAMILY INCOME, 1968-69(q) 


Total family income{d) 
($) 


§,000 and under 4,250 
5,500 


15,000 ,, . 
20,000 and over 


Total 


Number of 
farmlies (*000} 


69,2 


Pat ak ee ee EJ ad oe lt Lak 
EMAAR REAS 
Peace fA a A 


3,176.3 


Cumulative per cent 
of all families 


100.0 


NOLLAGYASLO ANON! 


1st 
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ALL FAMILIES: FAMILY INCOME, FAMILY SIZE AND NUMBER OF INCOME 
EARNERS IN FAMILY, 1968-69(a) 


Number in famiiy(é) 
pe Se fs Fanon | 


NO INCOME EARNERS 










Total 


Toral family income(e) ($)— —') famulies— 
(d) 

Under 500 14.5 - 21.2 . 35.8 

500 and under 1,000 ; 11.4 . * 13.5 

1,000 + a4 1,500 * . 106.4 =" 8.9 _ l 15.4 

1 0K) 44 i 2400 - . 40.9 a * . aT TF 

2, (KH) T rr 2,500 i$ 2 * ° . 22.8 

250 , «., 3,000. , 9.0 rs * [2.2 
3,000 ., 2S 4,000 | . 8.3 * - "OF - 

4000 andover . ; 15.4 * vs “WF 

Total . ; ; 214.3 51.6 vs 265.9 

—doilars— | 
Median income 1,290 [360 
Mean income 1,320 1,820 









Total family income(c) (6) 
Under 1,000 
L000 ,, ,, 1,500 











4500 ,, » 9,000 7 J 
5,000 ,, » 5,500 6.3 14.9 7B.S 
5,500 ,, » 6,000 9.8 94 479 
6,000 ,, >» #000 15.3 12.0 68.3 
7,000 ,, » 8,000 8.6 * 32,7 
8.00) , 10,000. 10.0 10.4 {395 
10,000 and over 12.3 39.3 
Total . 408.1 244.5 1,778.7 





Median income 
Mean income 


TWO INCOME EARNERS 


Taral fanuly income (c} Sy — (KO famutes— 

Under 2,000. 14.8 * * 34.8 
2,000 and under 2, 500 12.9 25.4 
2,500 a4 a3 3,000 . 7 * 17.8 13.1 $1.9. 
3,000 ,, . 35,500 28.5 $0.2 
3,500 ,, » 4, 34.0 8.6 103.6 
4,000 _,, » 4,500 43.0 E43 176.9 
4,500 ,. » 5,000 . 50.3 11.5 ]43.5 
5,000 ,, » 3,500 40.8 11.8 138.5 
5,500 ,, » 6,000 47.9 * 115.2 
6,000 .. » © 00 41.1 14.1 13.7 
7,900, » 8,000. 32.3 11.3 95.8 
8,000 ,, : 900%) 15 * 50.7 
9,000 ,, » 10,000 . 9 * 30.2 

10,000 » 12,000 . 9 13.3 , 

(2,000 and over. 

Total. 
—dollars— 
Median income , ; 5,110 4,130 5,230 4,246 §,330 5,190 
Mean income 5.590 5,800 4,050 6,220 6,29) 5,830 
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ALL FAMILIES: FAMILY INCOME, FAMILY SIZE AND NUMBER OF INCOME EARNERS, 
IN FAMILY, 1968-69 (a) —continued 







Number in family(6} 


Total 
THREE OR MORE INCOME EARNERS 


_ Total family iacome fe) (Bh — 000 famihes— 
Under 4,000 . , . * * * 
4.000 and under 5,000 ; 10.8 99 * 
5,000 , . 6,000, ; . 4.4 13.7 12.4 
6,000 , » 7,000. 13.3 21.8 16.2 
700) ,, » 8,000 . 13.9 17.2 13.1 
8,00) ,, . 9,000. ; 19.0 16.3 12.3 
900) . 4, 10,000. . . 10.9 8.5 
10,000 ., gg) :12,000 . ; a * 12.0 §.9 
2,000 and over , ; a 19.3 11.9 9.2 

Total , , - 92.0 118.4 94.1 

—dollars— 
Median income J foe, 7,030 7,490 
Mean income . ; ; 7,850 8,200 | 
TOTAL ~ 
Toral family income fc) ()— — "00 familes— 
Under 500 ; 19.0 8.6 1.7 
S00 and under 1,000 , , 41.9 * 

100 . » 1,500. 130.0 129 
150 ,, , 2,000. 68.6 20.4 
2,000 ft ca 2,200 R62 33.2 
2,500 , . 3,000. ; 86.7 45,2 
30M). 3. 3,500, , 98.0 61.9 
3,500 , . 4,000 . 79,3 67.9 
4000 , « 4,500 78.8 61.7 
45%) .. , 8,000 73,8 62.1 
5000 , 4 §,500 63.8 $8.1 
550), 5, 6,000 53.6 44.1 
600) .. ,, 7,000 67.4 66.0 
7,000 ,, 4, 8,000 42.9 4.8 
8.000 ., 4, 9000 23.3 24.4 
9.000 . ,, 10,000 13.3 18.1 ; 
10,000 ., gg «(2,000 .. 15.9 16.6 ; 
2000 | 15,000. 10.0 12.3 . 
15,000 and over 12.2 [2.6 ; 

Total 1,049.7 669.5 674.7 

—dollars— 

Median income 3,580 4,630 4,760 §,090 5,130 4,480 
Mean income . . 4,150 5,300 45,440 5,970 5,980 4,120 

















(a) For definmions see page 179 (4) Excludes persons who were not residents of the household, except that where 
the head of the family was in the armed forces or in an mstitution at the time of ihe survey and parteculars of his income 
for the year 1968-69 were available, he was counted as a family member. (¢} From all sources (dd) Number in 
fumuily three and over. 

*Less than 8,000 See note * to table on page 181 
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ALL INCOME RECIPIENTS (a): TOTAL INCOME, 1968-69(d) 


} . 
Cumulative per cent of 
Number (000) ~ all mcome recipients 


Total ncomefc) Total income(c} 
(3) Males | Females] Persons $ ales | Females| Person 








landunder 100 100 9.0 

HOO ,, ” 200 200 13.2 

200 ,, s 400 400 17,9 

400 ,, 8 600 600 21.1 

600 ,, " 800 800 31,1 

800 ,, » 1,000 1,000 34.9 
1,600 ,, » 1,200 1,200 38.1 
1,200 ,, » 1,400 1,400 41.2 
1,400 ,, » 1,600 1,600 44.7 
1,600 ,,  ., 1,800 1,800 48 | 
[,800 ,, » os 2,000 $1.3 
2,000 ,, » 2,200 . 2,200 55.6 
2,200 ,, » 2,400 . 2,400 59.3 
2,400 ,, » 2, 600 90.6 2,600 63.0 
2,600 ,, » 2,560 69,3. 2,800 66.7 
2,300 ,, ow OW 49.4 3,000 69.9 
3,000 ., =, = 3,200 50.3 3,200 74.1 
3,200 ,, » 3,40 33.3 3,400 TH 
3,400 ,, » 3,600 19.8 3,600 79.7 
3,600 ,, » 3,800 18.4 3,800 81.9 
3,300 ,, » 4,000 13.6 00 83.8 
4,000 ,, » 4,500 30.6 88.4 
4,500 ,, » 5,000 20.1 91.3 
5,000 ,, » 35,900 15.6 93.6 
5,500 ,, » 6,000 + 95.0 
6,000 ,, » 7,000 14.4 96.8 
7,900 a ++ $,000 F738 
§,000 ,, » 9,000 15.2 98.4 
7,000 ,, » 10,000 98,7 
10,000 ., » 11,000 99.1 
11,000 ,, » 12,000 99.2 
12,000 Hi " 13,000 99.4 
13,000 ,, 15,000 10.9 99.6 
15,000, ,, » 29,000 99.3 
20,000 and over . ; ; 
Total _ . . 3,774.6 100.0 

—dollars— 

Median income . . 3,050 740 | 1,910 ; se 
Mean income ; 3,390) 1,17 | 2,320 7 | 

(a) Non-institutional population aged 15 years and over. = (6) For definitions sce page 179, ¢(¢} From all sources. 


*Less than $000) See note "40 table on page 18! 


Note. For a summary of the factors affecting the estimates in this table (e.g. residence im Australia for 
only part of the year) see explanatory notes on page 179. 
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FULL-YEAR, FULL-TIME WORKERS: TOTAL INCOME, 1968-69%q) 


; Cumulative per cent of 
Number (000) full-year full-time workers 


Total income (6) | Total income (6) 
Males |Femaies | Persons ($) Males 


t+ 
ih 


Under 1, 


Under 1,000 , . 
1,000 and under 1,200 


O00) 
1,200 3,3 
1,200 - 400 1,400 47 
1,400 co] + 1,600 1,600 6.4 
1,600 ,, » 1,800 1,800 &.k 
1300 ,, =, = 2,080 2,000 10.3 
2,000 ., » 2,200 2,200 14.7 
2.200 . 5 2,400 2,400 19.3 
2,400 ,, » 2,600 2,600 24.8 
2,600 . 4, 2,800 2,800 31.1 
2,800 ,, » 3,000 3,000 37.0 
3,000, » 3,200 3,200 45.1 
3,200, » 3,400 3,400 51.0 
3,400 43 "1 3,600 3,600 56.5 
3,600 4 M 3,800 3,800 61.3 
3,300 ,, 4,000 4 000 65.4 
4,000 .. = 4,500 4,500 75.1 
4500 ,, " 5,000) $000 $1.3 
3,000 ,, » BO 5,500 86.5 
5500 ., » 6,000 6,000 89.5 
6,00. » 6,500 6,500 91.8 
6500 ,, «= 7,000 7,000 93.4 
7,000 4 " 7,50) 7,500 94.7 
7,500 ,, » 8 00 8.000 95,5 
8,000 ., »  $,500 $,500 96.2 
8,900 44 "I 9,000 9 O00 96,6 
9.000 ,, » 9,500 9,500 97.0 
9.500 ,, 5, 10,000 0,000 97.3 
10,000 ,, » 11,000 92.2 
11,000 ,, » 12,000 98 5 
12,000 ., ss ,,_—-:15,000 98.8 
13,000 ,, » 215,000 997 
15,000 ,, » 20,000 . . oo 7 
20,000 and over . . 11.2 
Total 1,009.0 | 4,070.9 100.0 


(a) For definitions see page 179. (6) From all sources. 
*Less than $,000 See note * to table on page 181 





Females; Persons 


Ni MO MO WS 
12 NO MeN 


NO G8 OO “I M2 OK OR GA 


BBSES 
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FULL-YEAR, FULL-TIME WORKERS: EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, 
AGE AND MEAN INCOME(a), 1968-69(d) 
($1 


Age group (years} 


Educational attamment Total 



























With posi-school qualifications—— 


University degree &, 

Non-degree tertiary 5,940 

Technician level 4,970 
Technical . 4,950 
Commercial §,580 
Oher 4.410 

Trade level . 3,950 

Without post-school qualfications— 

Matriculalion, 0.2.1. 4,320 

Left schoot at 
l7 3,750 
l6, 3,510 
l4or 15 3,420 


13 or under 


With post-school qualitications— 
University degree or non- 
degree tertiary 
Technician or trade level 
Without post-school qualifications- 
Matriculauon, n ¢ t, 
Left school at— 


13 or under 


With post-school qualifications— 
University degree 
Non-degree tertiary 
Technician Jevel . 

Technical . 

Commercial 

Other 
Trade [evel 

Without post- -school qualifications- 
Matriculation, n.¢.i. ; 
Left school at— 


14 or 15 
13 or under 





{a} Total income from all sources. = (D) For definitions see page 180 
*Based on a figure less than 8,000, See note * 10 table on page (81. 
nei, not elsewhere included. 
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As the questions on income were asked of only half of the labour force survey sample the 
following table of standard errors applies. Estimates less than 8,000 are not shown in the tables, 


APPROXIMATE STANDARD ERRORS OF ESTIMATES 
Approximate standard 
error of estimates 
Per cent 
of estimate 
16 
14 





Approximate standard 
error of estimates 





















Size of Size of 
estimate estimate Per cent 
(Persons) (Persons) of estimate 










100,000 
200,000 
10 500,000 
9 1,000,000 
5 2,000,000 






Further details were published in income Distribution 1968-69, issued im three parts: Part | 
(17.6), Part 2 (17.8) and Part 3 (17.12), 


Employed wage and salary earners 


1. General 


The figures m this section generally relate only to civilian wage and salary eamers, not the 
total labour force: they therefore exclude employers, self-employed persons and unpaid helpers, 
Also excluded, because of the inadequacy of current data, are wage and salary earners in agri- 
culture and private domestic service, For the sake of brevity, wage and salary earners are referred 
to in the tables as ““employees’’. 

The estimates, except those relating to government employees and defence forces, are based 
on comprehensive data (referred to herein as “‘benchmarks”) dertved for the purpose from the 
population census of June 1966, Month-to-month changes shown by current data (see below) 
are linked to the benchmark data to derive the monthly estimates, which are published in the 
bulletin Employment and Unemployment (Reference No. 6.4). 

Although the series measure reasonably well the short-term trends in employment in the 
delined field, they may be-less reliable for longer-term measurement. There are conceptual 
differences between benchmark and current data, and changes in such factors as labour turnover, 
multiple jobholding and part-time working all affect the trend over long periods. 

The concepts and definitions applicable to these estimates are those which were adopted at the 
1966 population census and conform closely to the the recommendations of the Eighth Internation- 
al Conference of Labour Statisticians. At the census the followmg questions were asked in 
respect of all persons fifteen years of age and over: 

“Did the person have a job or business of any kind last week (even though he may have been 

temporarily absent fromm it}?” 

“Did the person do any work at all last week for payment or profit?” 

Provided he had not been temporarily laid off by his employer without pay for the whole of the 
week, a person who answered “yes” to either of these questions was classified as employed. 
Persons in this category who were stated to be “working for wages or salary”, except members 
of the defence forces, persons employed in agriculture or private domestic service and crews of 
overseas ships, have been included in the benchmarks for the current series, 

Current data supplied by reporting enterprises or establishments generally refer to persons 
on the payroll for the last pay-period in each month. Persons who are on paid leave or who work 
during part of the pay-period and are unemployed or on strike during the rest of the period are 
generally counted as employed, Those not shown on employers’ payrolis because they are on 
leave without pay, on strike or stood down for the entire period are excluded, 

Government employees comprise not only administrative employees, but also all other 
employees of government bodies (Australian, State, local and semi-government) on services such 
as railways, road transport, banks, post office, air transport, education (including universities), 
broadcasting, radio and T.¥., police, public works, factories, departmental hospitals and 
institutions, etc, 
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The data needed to derive the estimates for periods subsequent to the benchmark date (June 
1966) are obtained from three main sources, namely, (a) current payroll tax returns; (6) current 
returns from government bodies; and (c) some other current returns of employment (e.g. for 
hospitals}; the balance, 1.e, unrecorded private employment, is estumated. At June 1966 recorded 
employment obtamed from the foregoing sources accounted for about 85 per cent of the total 
number of employees in the industries covered, as determined by the census, Since then the 
percentage covered by direct collections has increased, and at June 1974 was estimated to be 
about 90 per cent. 

Payroll tax returns are lodged at present by all employers paying more than $400 a week in 
wages (other than certain Australian Government bodies, religious and benevolent institutions, 
public hospitals and other similar organisations specifically exempted under the Australian and 
State Pay-roll Tax Acts, 1971-1974), 


Industry 


The industry classification used throughout the series is that of the population census of June 
1966. The estimated monthly changes are derived mainly from returns from employers relating 
to establishments or enterprises, but the June 1966 benchmark figures were derived from particulars 
recorded for individuals on population census schedules, The latter do not in all cases provide 
precise information to allow accurate coding of industry. Industry dissections of the census 
totals of wage and salary earners were therefore adjusted to be consistent‘as far as possible with 
industry coding at the establishment level. For this reason, and because crews of overseas ships 
were excluded from the benchmark figures, the estimates for June 1966 differ from those published 
in census bulletins which show particulars of the occupational status and industry of the popula- 
tion, and in other publications which contain population census results, 


Adoption of new benchmarks and revision of current estimates 


As results from each successive population census become available it is customary to derive 
from them new benchmarks for the monthly employment series, and to revise the published 
estimates for all periods subsequent to the date of the previous census. Indications are that if 1971 
census totals were to be used as benchmarks for the employment series, the level of the monthly 
estimates would have to be significantly reduced, However, evidence from census post-enumera- 
tion surveys indicates that the filling in of census questionnaires by householders tends to identify 
a smaller number of persons as being in the labour force than do other methods of measurement 
(e.g. household surveys conducted by personal interview), and that components of the total labour 
force, such as employed wage and salary earners, tend to be affected in the same way. This 
tendency may have increased between the 1966 and 1971 censuses, 

Comparison between census results and the monthly estimates of employed wage and salary 
eamers is affected not only by the discrepancy referred to above but also by the accumulation 
of errors in the intercensal employment estimates and differences in the methods of industry 
classification. The Australian Standard Industrial Classification was adopted in coding the 
industry of employees covered by the 1971 population census, whereas in the monthly estimates 
the 1966 census classification ts stil] used, (See above. } 

It is intended that June 1971 benchmarks for the employment series will be established, by the 
use of census and other relevant data, and the current series from July 1966 will be revised. The 
revision is expected to reduce the level of the current estimates. In the meantime the monthly 
estimates will continue to be published on the present basis, since they are regarded as sufficiently 
accurate for the measurement of short-term movements. However, caution should be exercised 
if they are used as indicators of longer-term change. 

In due course the estimates for periods prior to June 1966 will be revised, but on a basis 
comparable with that of the 1961 census benchmarks, the information needed to revise these 
benchmarks on the 1966 census basis not being available. 


Discontinuity of series 


Estimates for the period June 1966 to date are not comparable with those for earlier periods, 
because of (a) the adoption of a new definition of the labour force in the 1966 population census, 
from which the benchmarks for the current series were derived and (4) the inclusion of full-blood 
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Aborigines, The new definition resulted in the inclusion of a considerable number of part-time 
employees (mostly females) who had previously been excluded. 


Note, At the June 1971 population census trainee teachers (enrolled at government teachers colleges 
and in some cases enrolled also at other institutions) were for the first time classified as not in the labour 
force, The employment estimates for that month include approximately 7,000 male and 17,000 female 
trainees, For subsequent periods trainee teachers have been excluded from the estimates. 


2. Total civilian employees and defence forces 


The following table shows, for Australia, the estimated numbers of civilian employees 
(excluding employees in agriculture and private domestic service) and the numbers in the defence 
forces at June for the years 1970 to 1974. 


* 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES AND DEFENCE FORCES: AUSTRALIA 
(EXCLUDING EMPLOYEES IN Aan eOy AND PRIVATE DOMESTIC SER VICE} 


Civilian employees 


Defence 









(d)3,494, | 
3,675.9 


(a) Includes semi-government bodies See explanation, page 187. (6) Permanent defence forces in Australia and 
overseas,  (c} From July 1971 the estimates exclude trainee teachers, some of whom were classified as wage and salary 
earners for earlier periods. See NOTE above... (@) Affected by industrial disputes . 
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3. Civilian employees 


7 


(i} Austratia—industry Groups. The following table shows, for Australia, the estimated 
numbers of wage and salary earners in civilian employment (excluding employees in agriculture 
and private domestic service) in the principal industry groups at June for the years 1970 to 1974. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES: PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES, AUSTRALIA 
(EXCLUDING DEFENCE FORCES AND EMPLOYEES IN AGRICULTURE AND PRIVATE DOMESTIC SERVICE} 


("1HM)) 
June— 
mnUSeTY BFOUP 197] 1972 1973. | 1974 
MALES 




















Mining and quarrying 

Manufacturing 

Electricity, gas, water and sanitary services . 

Building and construction 

Transport and storage 

Communication 

Finance and property 

Wholesale and other commerce. 

Retail trade 

Public authority activities (n.e.4. } 

Health, hospitals, etc. ; 

Education(s) . 

Amusement, hotels, cafes, personal service, 
étc. . . . 

Other(c} 


Totals) 


Mining and quarrying 

Manufacturing 

Electricity, gas, water and sanitary services. 

Building and construction 

Transport and storage 

Communication 

Finance and property —.. 

Wholesale and other commerce 

Retail trade 

Public authority activities (n.e.i. ) 

Health, hospitals, etc. 

Ed ucation{d) . 

Amusement, hotels, cafes, personal service, 
etc 

Otheric) 


Total(é) 


tw EJ 

SRO Ree! 

i a) ret 2 as 
Se EBS 8 oe ce bop 

Tat 

OO WE he oF 
D oo oe BO 1B SS oo hom 
| 


7 
0 
4 
2 
3 29 
{} 
5 
a 
246.6 





For footnotes see page [91 
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CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES: PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES, AUSTRAL]A—continued 
(EXCLUDING DEFENCE FORCES AND EMPLOYEES IN AGRICULTURE AND PRIVATE DOMESTIC SERVICE) 


(000) 






Industry group 


PERSONS 




















Mining and quarrying 
Manufacturing 
Electricity, gas, water and sanitary services 
Building and construction ; 
Fransport and storage 

Communication 

Finance and property 

Wholesale and other commerce 

Retail trade 


Public authority activities (nei ) 232.5 
Healih, hospitals, ete. 283.8 
Education(}} . ; 279.7 
Amusement, hotels, cafes, personal service, 

etc. . ; . ; 324.3 
Other(c) 240.8 


Total(b) 


(a) Affected by mdustrial disputes = {55 From July 1971 the estimates exclude trainee teachers, some of whom were 
classified as wage and salary earners for earlier periods See NOTE on page 189. = (c} Comprises forestry, fishing and 
trapping: law, order and public salety; religion and social welfare, and other community and business services. 

Note —The midustry ¢lassitication used in thes lable 1s that of the 1966 population census. not the Australian Standard 

Industrial Chassilication 


{n) States aud Territories—Totals. Estimates of the numbers of wage and salary earners 
(excluding defence forces and employees in agriculture and private domestic service), are shown 
in the following table for each State and Territory at June for the years 1970 to 1974. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 
(EXCLUDING DEFENCE FORCES AND EMPLOYEES IN AGRICULTURE AND PRIVATE DOMESTIC SERVICE) 
' 











88.5 
1971 89.1 
1972(b) $5 4 
1973 90.2 
1974 92.5 





1972(b) 
1973 
1974 





78.0| 4.873 5 


{a} Includes persons ¢mployed in the Australian Capiial Termiory whe reside m adjoining areas) = (6) From July 
1971 the estimates exctude lrainee teachers, some of whom were classified as wage and salary.earners for earlier periods 
See Nore on pagel8?, = (c¢) Affecied by industrial disputes. 
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{ii} Australia, 1947 to 1974, Particulars for June of each year from 1947 to 1974 and averages 
for the years 1947-48 to 1973-74 are shown in the following table. As explained on page 188, the 
adoption of a new definition of the labour force at the June 1966 population census resulted in a 
break in comparability in this series, through the inclusion of a number of persons (mostly 
females) who had previously been classified as not in the labour force. For purposes of com- 
parison, figures for June 1966 have been shown on both the old and the new bases, 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES: AUSTRALIA 
{EXCLUDING DEFENCE FORCES AND EMPLOYEES IN AGRICULTURE AND PRIVATE DOMESTIC SERVICE) 


(7000) 
Averape for 
June— Males Females ; Persons Year ended ‘Males Females| Persons 
June— 
1947 ; ; 1,627 616 2,243 
1948 . , ),713 638 2,391 | 1948 
1949 ; 1,782 659 2,441 1 1949 
1950 . ; 1,868 686 2,554 | 1950 
ed | . 1,936 TE? 2,653 1 1951 
1952 ; . ] O47 673 2,620 + 1952 
1953, , . 1,932 666 2,398 | 1953 
1954 ; ; 2,004 701 2,705 | 1954 
1955 2,067 736 2,803 | 1955 
1956 2,108 764 2,872 | 1956 
1957 2,128 7f9 2,907 | 1957 , 
1955 2,148 794 2,942 | 1958 
1959 2,186 819 3,005 | 1959 
1960 2,257 870 3,127 | 1960 
1961 2,264 869 3,133 | 1961 
1962 2,308 906 3,214 | 1962 
1963 2,376 939 3,315 | 1963 
1964 2,469 992 3,461 | 1964 
1965 2,553 1,051 3, 1965 
1966 2,607 | 096 3,703 | 1966 
1966 2,612 1,191 3,804 
1967 2,651 1,252 3,902 | 1967 
1968 2,725 1,305 4,030 | 1968 
1969 2,805 | 367 4.172 | 1969 
1970 2,888 1,453 4,340 | 1970 
197] ; a 2,961 1,517 4478} 1971. 
IS72(a) 2,973 1.534 |: 4,507 | 1972(a} . 
1973 ; . | (6&)3,028 1627 |(6)4,654 | 1973 





i974 3,120 1,754 4.874 | 1974 


(a) From July 1971 the estimates exclude tramee teachers, some of whom were classified as wage and salary earners 
for earlier periods See NoTE on page 189. = (&} Affected by industrial disputes. 


(iv) Private and Governmeni, The following table shows, for Australia, the estimated numbers 
of private and government civilian employees (excluding employees in agriculture and private 
domestic service) at June for the years 1970 to 1974, Further particulars of government 
employees are given in sub-section 4 following. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES: AUSTRALIA 
(EXCLUDING DEFENCE FORCES AND EMPLOYEES IN AGRICULTURE AND PRIVATE DOMESTIC SERVICE) 








(000) 
; Private Government(a) Total 
une—— 

[see em] Ha et sm a me ome 
sr Rrdbenr 
] I 
197246) 34 1 | 4,507, 
1973 . . ; . . ; . 1,654.3 
IST4 . 1 2,253.5) 1,422.4 | 3,675. ; ; E 753. 8 14,873 5 


(2) See footnote (a) of next table. = (4) From July 1971 the estimates exclude trainee teachers, some of whom were 
classified as wage and salary earners for ¢arher periods, See NOTE on page 189. {¢) Affected by industrial disputes. 
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4. Government employees 


(i) States and Territories. The numbers of civilian employees of government bodies (Australian, 
State, local and semi-government) in each State and Territory at June 1974 are shown im the 
following table, Government employees comprise not only administrative employees but also 
employees on services such as railways, road transport, banks, post office, air transport, edu- 
cation (including universities), broadcasting, television, police, public works, factories, and 
departmental hospitals and institutions. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES OF GOVERNMENT BODIES(a), JUNE 1974 
{EXCLUDING DEFENCE FORCES AND EMPLOYEES IN AGRICULTURE AND PRIVATE DOMESTIC SERVICE) 


(000) 
Australian State Loca! 
State Government Government(s) Government(c) Total 

Tertitory Mal Fe- | Per- Fe- | Per- Fe- Fe- | Per- 
aI€5) males | sons males | sons mates males| sons 

N.S. W 411.1 
Vic. . 295.0 
Old . 164.4 
S.A, . 122.6 
WA, 105.8 
Tas. 36.6 
NLT. 15.4 
A.C.T.4) 46.5 





82) AB] ag] may at) a) Bel 
pan ia fs P| vo [aa | 


(a) Includes semi-government bodies See explanation above. (6) Excludes employees engaged im agriculture 
{2.9 thousand in June 1974) (c) Excludes employees in private homes of government emergency housekeeper services, 
and in agriculture (logether comprismg 1.9 thousand persons in June 1974), = (¢} Includes persons employed in the 
Australian Capital Tecritory who reside in adjoining areas. " 


(ii} Austratia. The tollowing table shows at June in each of the years 1970 to 1974 the numbers 
of civilian employees of Australian, State and local government bodies. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES OF GOVERNMENT BODIES(a): AUSTRALIA 
(EXCLUDING DEFENCE FORCES AND EMPLOYEES IN AGRICULTURE AND PRIVATE DOMESTIC SER VICE) 
("000) 












Australian State Loca! 


Government Government(#) Governmentic} Total 









188.7 661.7 | 102.4 
190.9 | 681.34 105.8 
208.8 |707 01 98.7 






L973. 





(a) See note {a} 10 previous table. = (B) See note (6} to previous table. = (c) See note (c) to previous table (a) See 
Note on page 189 regarding the exclusion of trainee teachers, — 


Commonwealth Employment Service 
]. General 


Statutory warrant for the Commonwealth Employment Service (C.E.S.)} is to be found in the 
Re-establishment and Employment Act 1945-1973 (sections 47 and 48). In brief, the main functions 
of the C.E.S. are to assist people seeking employment to obtain positions best suited to their 
training, experience, and qualifications; and to assist employers seeking labour io obtain em- 
ployees best suited to their needs, The organisation and functions of the C.E.S, conform to the 
provisions of the Employment Service Convention, 1948, of the International Labour Organi- 
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sation (I.L.0.), which was ratified by Australia in December 1949. In addition, C.E.S. practices 
accord substantially with the provisions of the 1.L.O. Employment Service Recommendation, 
1948, 

The C.E.S. functions on a decentralised basis within the Manpower Development Operations 
Divisions of the Department of Labor and Immigration, The Central Administration is in 
Melbourne and there is a Regional Office in the capital city of each State. There are 169 Employ- 
ment Offices of the C.E.S. in suburban and the larger provincial centres and 147 C.E.S. agents in 
the smajler country cenires. The Employment Offices are distributed as follows: New South 
Wales, 59; Victoria, 41; Queensland, 28; South Australia, 19; Western Australia, 17; Tasmania, 
5. The New South Wales figure includes | office in Canberra, while the South Australian figure 
includes 3 offices in the Northern Territory, 

Specialised facilities are provided for young people, handicapped persons, ex-members of the 
defence forces, migrants, rural workers, and persons with professional and technical qualifi- 
cations, The C.E.S, provides vocational guidance free of charge in all States and has a staff of 
qualified psychologists for this function. Guidance is available to any person, but is provided 
particularly for young people who are leaving school and adults experiencing employment 
difficulties, as well as ex-servicemen and handicapped persons. Jn New South Wales the C.E.S. 

provides vocational guidance to adults, including ex-servicemen and the handicapped, while the 
State Department of Labour and Industry provides a vocational guidance service within the 
school system and for young persons leaving school, 

All applicants for unemployment benefits under the Social Services Act 1947-1973 must 
register at an Office or agency of the C.E.S., which is responsible for certifymg whether or not 
suitable employment can be offered to them. The C.E.S, is responsible for placing in employment 
migrant workers sponsored by the Australian Government under the Commonwealth Nomi- 
nation and similar schemes, This includes arranging for them to move to their initial employment 
and recommending the hostels to which migrants should be allocated on arrival. Assistance in 
obtaining employment is provided to other migrants as required, Since 1951 it has been respon- 
sible for recruiting Australian experts for overseas service under the Colombo Plan and the 
United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance (now replaced by the U_N- 

‘ Development Programme). The principal spheres in which experts have been supplied are 
agriculture, education, engineering, geology, health, and economic and scientific research and 
development. 

In association with placement activities, regular surveys of the labour market are carried out 
and detailed information is supplied to interested Australian and State Government departments 
and instrumentalities and to the public, Employers, employees and other interested persons are 
advised on labour availability and employment opportunities in various occupations and areas 
and on other matters concerning employment. 

The Service completed its twenty-eighth year of operation in May, 1974, During 1973 there 
were 1,341,955 applicants who registered for employment of whom 1,135,529 were referred to 
employers and 596,073 placed in employment. New vacancies notified numbered 979,076, 


2. Persons registered for employment 


The following table shows the number of persons registered with the Commonwealth 
Employment Service (C.E.S.}, who claimed when registering that they were not employed, and 
who were seeking full-time employment, i.e, 35 hours or more per week, They include persons 
referred to employers but whose.employment was still unconfirmed, and persons, who had 
recently obtained employment without notifying the C.E.S. All recipients of unemployment 
benefit are included. A change in definition has resulted in different treatment of school leavers, 
Before July 1973 school leavers comprised all persons under the age of 21 who, at the time of 
registering with the C.E.S.,, (i} had ceased full-time primary or secondary education within the 
previous three months; or (ii) were still at school but notified the C_E.S. that they would leave 
school before the end of the school year if a full-time job were available. As from July 1973 
(August for N.S.W.) school leavers comprise all persons under the age of 21 who, at the time of 
registering with the C.E.S, had ceased full-time primary or secondary education within the pre- 
vious six months. 
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PERSONS REGISTERED FOR EMPLOYMENT WITH THE COMMONWEALTH 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
(Source: Department of Labor and Immigration) 


























Australia 
Month(a) Tas. 
Seasonally 

1965—June SPT 4,360 2,235 42,145 47,195 
1966—June 14,026 9,735 1,695 59.070 59,144 
1967—June b6,152 | 13,025 2,116 68,49] 69.196 
1968-—J une 19,595 | 10,252 2,088 65,253 63,106 
1969—June 13,254 | 10,908 2,120 54,866 $7,656 
1970—June 13,008 1,888 $1,515 $3,853 
1971—June 17,878 2,682 66,239 TO,115 
1972-—June 25,430 4,498 79,201 105,736 
1973—June 22,219 4718 81,376 £9,413 
1973-—July (a) 19,092 3,486 7 $5320 
August (d) 16,586 4,392 ais 79,547 
September 16,770 5,420 62,919 76,553 
October 5,862 2,948 §9.973 77791 
November 2,978 73,146 79,762 
December 4,471 02.735 $1 926 
1974—-January 4782 [26,082 82.078 
February 4,027 97.637 83,686 
March . 3,261 $2.562 $2,745 

April 3,037 | 76,865 B1,L75 

ay 3,123 T7749 $2,242 

June 4,319 FRB27 83,067 


{a} Generally at Friday nearest end of month = (4) Includes the Australian Capital Territory = (c) Includes the 
Northern Termiory. (a4) The discontinuity between June and July 1973 (July and August for N S,W_) is caused by a 
change in detinition of school leavers, This change in definition is explained above, 

3. Job vacancies 


The following table shows vacancies which employers claimed were available immediately 
or would be available by the end of the following calendar month. 


VACANCIES REGISTERED WITH THE COMMONWEALTH EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
(Seurce: Department of Labor and Immigration) 


Australia 
Month{q} NLS. W. Vie. Old S A. WA Tas 
{b} (¢) Seasonally 

Origmal | adjusted 

19%§5—June. . 15,602 57,553 
1966—June. . . 10,734 42,245 
1967—June. . 10,384 37,487 
1968—June. . . 11,416 36,637 
1969—June. . . 14,053 44 565 
197}—Jyne . . 17,674 50,445 
1971—June. . 13,623 49,952 
(972—June. . $695 30,606 
1973—June ; 21,532 67,935 
1973—July . 22,623 70,275 
August. 27,628 76,993 
September 32,528 79,351 
October . 35,876 77,600 
November . 43,697 71,189 
December . 33,204 67,745 
1974~Jatnary ." . 37, 11k - 70,932 
February . 37,205 #431) 
March: 34,422 92,212 

April . 31,603 91,263 

ay. : 2f,653 87,050 

June. . 23,160 77,385 





(a) Generally at Friday nearest end of month. (6) includes the Australian Captial Terntory.  {c) Includes the 
Northern Ferritory. 
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Commonwealth unemployment and sickness benefits 
1. General 


Unemployment and sickness benefits are paid to men over 16 and under 65 years of age, and 
women over |6and under 60 years of age, who are unemployed or who are temporarily incapaci- 
tated for work and thereby suffer loss of income. They must have been living in Australia for the 
preceding twelve months or be likely to remain permanently in Australia. A person receiving an 
age, invalid or widow’s pension, supporting mother’s benefit, or a service pension (as distinct 
from a war pension) under the Repatriation Act 1920-1973, or a tuberculosis allowance, is 
ineligible to receive a benefit. 

For unemployment benefit purposes, a person muse establish that he 1s unemployed, that 
his unemployment is not due to his being a direct participant in a strike, that he 1s capable and 
willing to undertake suitable work, and that he has taken reasonable steps to obtain such work. 
Registration for employment purposes, with the local Commonwealth District Employment 
Office is necessary. 

For sickness beneht purposes, a person must establish that he ts temporarily incapacitated 
for work because of sickness or injury and that he has thereby suffered a loss of salary, wages 
or other income. 

A married woman is not eligible to recerve a sickness benefit if it is reasonably possible for 
her husband to maintain her. Where her husband is able to maintain her only partially, a benefit 
may be paid at such rate as is considered reasonable in the circumstances. 

Information as to the numbers of persons receiving sickness benelits and the amounts paid in 
benefit may be obtained from the Oficial Year Book and the Quarterly Sununary of Austratian 
Statisties. 


Z. Rates of benefit 


The maximum weekly rates of benefit payable and the permissible income from 22 March 
1974 are as follows: 





Permissible 
Age and marital status of claimant weekly 
income 
$ 
Adult (21 and over), married minor, or unmartied minor with no parent 
in Australia ; 26.00) 6.00 
Other unmarried person aged 16-20 years ; , , 26.00 3.00 


A married couple may attract benefit of up to $45.30 a week Additional! benetit may be paid 
for each child under 16 years or each older dependent full-time student in a beneticiary’s care. 
Where a woman is keeping house for a claimant who has one or more eligible children in his care, 
a combined rate of benefit of up to $45.50 a week may be paid. Payment at this rate may be 
granted only if no benefit is payable in respect of the claimant’s wife and the housekeeper ts 
substantially dependent on him but not employed by him. 

After sickness benefit has been paid for six consecutive weeks a supplementary allowance 
of up to $4.00 a week may be paid to beneficiaries if they pay rent or pay for board and lodging 
or for lodging and are wholly or substantially dependent on the sickness benetit and are not in 
hospital. If in hospital, the allowance may be paid if the beneficiary has one or more dependants. 

The weekly rate of benefit is reduced by the amount by which a beneficiary's other income 
exceeds the amount of permissible income, For unemployment benetit purposes the income of 
the spouse is also taken into account, unless the claimant and his spouse are permanenily 
separated. For sickness benefit purposes, the income from an approved friendly society or 
other similar approved body in respect of the incapacity for which sickness benefit is payable 
is disregarded. ‘Income’ does not include child endowment, or other payments for children, 
Commonwealth health benefits and payments from registered benefit organisations, « tuberculosis 
allowance, or an amount paid in reimbursement of medical, dental or similar expenses, 

The amount of compensation, damages or similar payment, or war pension, if paid in respect 
of the same incapacity as that for which sickness benefit 1s claimed, is deducted trom the sickness 
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benetit. If not paid in respect of the same incapacity, compensation is regarded as income and 
war pension is ignored, 

There is a waiting period of seven days for which unemployment or sickness benefit is not 
payable, but this wailing period is not required more than once in any period of thirteen weeks 


3. Unemployment benefit 


(i) Number on Benefit. The following table shows the number of persons on beneht in June 
ofeach of the years 1964 to 1974 and in each month from July 1973 to June 1974 Current figures 
are published in the monthly bulletin L£niployment and Unemployment. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT 
(Source: Department of Social Security} 


Austraiia 
Maonth(a) NS.W.)) Vie Old S.A NT JACT. 
(} Fe- Per- 
Thales | sons 

















is64—June 6,851 | O96 6 9.478 | 8.651 118,129 
1965—June 4850 z 6,930 12,855 
19o6—J une . 7,885 437 Lt ¥ 12,466 19,482 
[967—June $,632 546 2 45 116,3%) 24,(K2 
1968—June _ | 6,437 635 20 20 (13,330 21,275 
169—] une . 4.314 600 3 13 110,344 15,910 
(970—June . . | 3,804 437 5 13 | 8,759 13,043 
197) —June 5,431 373 12 29 113,692 19,184 
1972—June ~ 13,260 1,697 26 G8 |30,392 41,53) 
1973—June 11,728 2,339 38 59 |24,396 47,945 
1974—June 11,949 1,769 44 25 |70,080 32,009 
i973—July 12,149 2,279 42 61 (23,695 46,593 
Apgust 11,263 2.20%) 44 56 |20,416 3] 669° 
Seplember 10,514 2,067 13 $6 [18,279 28,682 
October 10,300 1,692 10 45 \16,483 25,944 
November. _ | 1868 1,782 23 45 17,687 24,443 
December . | 14,455 2,029 39 94 (26,571 49,232 
1974—January 15,738 2,706 142 90 130,969 46,847 
February , - | 12,673 2,538 108 66 |24,048 48,315 
March . _ | LS 78 | 630 Of 50 120,007 OK) 
April . | 2,113 1,748 52 49 (20,393 33,349 
May LO,885 1,655 28 45 (19,133 40,598 
June . £41,949 1,769 44 25 (20,080 32,009 





(a) Al Saturday nearest end of month (#) Excludes Torres Strat Islanders 


{ii) Amounts paid. The amounts paid in unemployment benetit for each of the years 1963-64 
to 1973-74 are shown in the following table. Current figures are published in the Quarterly: 
Sununary of Austratian Statistics. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT PAYMENTS 

(3000) 
Period 
1963-64 


1964-65 6,807 
(965-66 7,813 
1966-67 11, £86 
1967-68 11,242 
1968-69 9 268 
1969-70 8,868 
1970-7 10,795 
1971-72 25,997 
(972-73 


1973-74 
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Commonwealth special benefit 


A special benefit may be granted to a person not qualified for unemployment or sickness 
benefit who is not receiving an age, mvalid or widow’s pension, supporting mother’s benefit, a 
service pension or a tuberculosis allowance and who, because of age, physical or mental disability 
or domestic circumstances, or for any other reason, is unable to earn a sufficient livelihood for 
himself and his dependants, Recipients of special benefits include, among others, persons caring 
for invalid parents, and persons ineligible for age, invalid or widows’ pensions or supporting 
mothers’ benefits because of lack of residence qualifications. 

Special benefits are also paid to migrants who are in Commonwealth centres or hostels and 
are awating their first placement in employment in Australia, During this time they receive a 
short instruction in English and in Australian conditions to factlitate their assimilation mto the 
community and employment. 

No means test or residence requirement is laid down but there is an overriding requirement 
that, to be granted a special benefit, a person must be suffering hardship. 

The maximum rate of special benefit is the same as for unemployment benefit. 

Information as to the numbers of persons receiving spécial benefit and the amounts paid in 
benefit may be obtained from the Official Year Book and the Quarterly Summary of Australian 
Statistics. 


LABOUR TURNOVER 


1. General 


Surveys of labour turnover have been conducted in March each year since 1949 (except 
1951 and 1954} and in September in the years 1954 to 1966, Results of the 1972 and 1973 surveys 
and some comparisons with earlier surveys are shown in the following tables. Detailed results of 
surveys of labour turnover for earlier years are shown in the Appendix to Labour Report No. 
56, 1971 (see pages 415-4). 

Labour turnover surveys are designed to provide estimates of engagement rates and separation 
rates in certain specified industry groups. Labour turnover is measured, in accordance with 
general practice, by the number of engagements or separations expressed as a percentage of 
average employment during the period under review. Engagements and separations refer to the 
turnover of individual businesses, including the movement of employees from one business to 
another within the same industry group. In order to assist comparison of labour turnover rates, 
separations have been analysed into dismissals, retrenchments, persons leaving employment on 
their own initiative, and other causes. 

The particulars shown in this section include engagement rates, separation rates and an 
analysis of separation rates for male and female manual workers separately by industry group. 
Engagement and separation rates for manual and non-manual workers for manufacturing, 
non-manufacturing and ail industry groups are also included, Estimates for female manual workers 
in non-manufacturing industry groups are not available for separate publication but are included 
in the figures in the tables for female manual workers in al! industry groups. 


- 


2. Scope of surveys 


The results of the surveys are based on (a) returns from stratified random samples, within 
certain industries, of private employers subject to payroll tax (i.e, since September 1957 those 
paying more than 3400 4 week in wages and salaries), and (5} returns from government banks and 
government airlines. The survey excludes businesses whose payroll is below the taxable limit, 
as well as religious. benevolent and other similar organisations which are exempt from payroll 
tax. In addition, the survey excludes employees in the rural! industry; private domestic service; 
certain businesses such as accountants, trade associations, consultant engineers, etc. ; the shipping 
and stevedoring industry; the motion picture industry; and all government employment and semi- 
government undertakings other than banks and airlines. 

The period covered in individual survey retums varies since it depends on the dates in which ' 
payroll tax returns of individual businesses are made up for February and March in each year 
for the March surveys, and for August and September for the September surveys. The average 
period is about four and a half weeks, 
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Approximately 5,000 employers were included in the March 1973 survey and the sample 
represented 1,799,000 male and 819,000 female wage and salary earners. 

As the survey was based ona sample, the resultant estimates are subject to sampling variability, 
that is, variations which might occur by chance because only a sample of employers was surveyed. 
The extent of detail published has been determined after considering estimated measures of 
sampling variability. 


3. Comparability of results - 


In addition to affecting the results of each sample survey, sampling variability also affects 
compurison between each year’s resulis, 

Trends in labour turnover are most clearly shown by comparing successive turnover rates 
for the same month of each year (i.e. either March or September) to avoid as far as practicable 
the effect of seasonal fluctuations. Labour turnover rates are influenced by the seasonal nature of 
employment particularly in some industries, such as the food, drink and tobacco industry group, 
which usually engages and retrenches a large number of employees each season, Variations in the 
turnover rates for the same month in different years may occur because seasonal effects may be 
later one year than another. 

The allocation of employees between manual and non-manual workers depends upon the 
employers’ interpretation of the definition (see be/ow). 

In these surveys the number of temale workers recorded as non-manual workers in the 
manufacturing industry groups is relatively small and consequently less significance should be 
attached to small changes in the labour turnover rate in this category than to similar changes in 
the larger employment categories. 

Tables showing particulars of engagement and separation rates for various industry groups 
from March 1949 to March 1971 and from September 1954 to September 1966 are contained | in 
the Appendix to Labour Report No. 56. 1971 (see pages 415-41}. 


4. Definitions 
The following definitions refer to terms used in the surveys and in the tables in this section, 


Employees reter to male and female employees covered by the survey returns for the period 
under review. 

Engacements refer to persons engaged or re-engaged during the pertod by individual! businesses 
whether or not they are still on the payroll at the end of the period. 

Separations reter to persons whose employment by individual businesses has terminated for 
any reason during the period. 

Manual workers aré mining, factory and building operatives (including foremen), repair and 
maintenance staff, storemen, packers, carters, drivers, cleaners, barmen and other similar 
classifications. 

Non-manual workers include clerical staff, salesmen and similar classifications. 

Analysis af separations 
Dismissed refers to employment terminated on the employer's initiative for disciplinary or 

similar measures, 

Retrenched refers to employment terminated, permanently or otherwise, on the employer's 
initiative for reasons such as reduction in the scale of operations, breakdown In 
machinery, shortage of materials, completion of the job. 

Left reters to employment terminated on the employee’s initiative. Excludes employees 
on strike. 

Other includes separations due to permanent retirement (including women leaving to be 
married}, injury, death, enlistment in the forces and similar reasons. 
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ENGAGEMENT AND SEPARATION RATES FOR MANUAL WORKERS(a) 
(Calculated as a percentage of average employment in each industry group} 
MARCH 1972 AND MARCH 1973 


(Per cent} 









Engagement rates Separation rates 


March 1972 | March 1973 | March 1972 | March 1973 






Industry group 





MALES 
Manufacturing— 

Engineering and vehicles 5.4 79 5.6 74 
Engineering, ¢tc.(>) 5.1] 79 5.6 7.5 
Vehicles, aircraft and ships 6.5 79 5.4 71 

Textiles and clothing. 5.6 7.3 6.2 7.2 

Food, drink and tobacco(c) 9.4 10.3 5.8 H.] 

Furniture, sawmilling and woodworking 6.8 8.4 6.9 79 
Paper and printing 2,9 48 2.8 43 

Other manufacturing 5.1 7,8 5.4 8.0 
Chemicals and oil refining 4.5 4.1 3.6 6.7 
Other . ; . 5.4 9.1 6.0 $.4 

Manufacturing groups 5.9 &.0 39 7.9 
Non-manufacturing— 

Mining . . 44 3.9 4.6 43 

Building and construction . 12,0 11.5 12.5 11,2 

Road transport ; ; . 6.0 7.3 5.9 6.1 

Wholesale and retail trade . . . . 74 7.9 6.2 aS 

Other non-manulacturing(@} . ; 7.4 (10.2 7.0 8.8 

Non-manufacturing groups. ; . af 8.8 A 4.2 
All industry groups. . ; ; 6.3 — 8.3 6.7 $.0 












Manufacturmg— 
Engineering(>) and vehicles, etc. . 
Textiles 
Clothing . 

Food, drink and tobacco(c) 
Paper and printing 
Chemicals and oil refining . 


Manufacturing groups(e) 
All industry groups(j} . 


(2) For definitions, particulars of scope of the surveys, etc., see pages 198-9. (6) Extracting, refining, founding, 
engimecring, metalworking, ¢lecirical equipment. | fc) The food, drink and tobacco industry group contains certain 
seasonal tidustries (¢ g. fruit canning) which engage and retrench a large umber of workers each season, Fluctuations 
may occur in the turnover rates because a season may be later one yearthan another. (d) Rail and air transport, finance 
and property, amusement (excluding motion pictures), hotels and other accommodation, cafés, personal services, etc, 
(e} Includes ceriain manufactunng groups not specified above for which separate estimates are not available. = (f) In- 
cludes non-manufacturing groups for which separate estimates are not available, 
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ANALYSIS OF SEPARATION RATES OF MANUAL WORKERS(a) 
(Cateulated as a percentage of average employment in each industry group ) 
MARCH 1972 AND MARCH 1973 
(Per cent) 


March 1972 March 1973 
Dis- Re- Dis- 
missed jtrenched | Left [Other | Total | missed trenshed Left 


MALES 










Industry group 





Manufacturing— 

Engineering and vehicles 
Engineering, ¢tc.(>) 
Vehicles, aircrafi and ships . 

Textiles and clothing . 

Food, drink .and tabacco(e) 

Curniture, sawmulling, etc. 
Faper and printing 

er manufacturing 
Chemicals and ail ul eefining 
Other . 


: TSS SKS Seos 
ee ke Be a 
=~ see oeo= SS — 
te ee Bn fe eo 
WS A LA ee 
& Sosoosooes 
bn PS oo on A 
— 2 Ch oe OO der oe OF 
2S Ter eSrerers 
2 Ssessresss 
Sy A i em WO 
A DURGA AAU 

ame oe fe OO Bo on eo oe 
& epossceseos: 
Ky ae ee ee 
Sa ONO ed hn 
We We med ae ee 


= 
Pet 
ba 
a) 
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Manufacturing groups 


Non-manufacturing— 
Mining 
Building and construction 
Road transport 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Other non-manufacturing{4) . 


A Rw 
7 Ga Get 


Non-manufacturing groups 


All industry groups . 


Manufacturing— 
Engineering(h) and vehicles, 
ele. . . . : * 


Textiles . . 
Clothing =. 

Food, drink and tobaceo(c) 
Paper and printing . 
Chemicals and oy] refining 


21 
1.3 
0.2 
53 
0.8 
a3 
i? 
6 


sD LARA LA ch 
_ Ta Bo ww La oe a oe 


Manufacturing groupste) . 
All industry groups//) 


{a} For definitions, particulars of scope of ihe surveys, etc., see pages 198-9 (>) Extracting, refining, founding, 
enginecting, Metalworking, electrical equipment. (c) The food, donk and tobacco indusiry group contains certain 
seasonal industries (e.g fruit canning} which engage and retrench a large number of workers cach season. Fluctuations 
may occur in the turnover rates because a season may be later one year than another. {a} Rail and air transport, finance 
and property, amusement (excluding motion pictures}, hotels and other accommodation, cafés, personal services, <tc. 
{e) Includes certain manufacturing groups not spectiied above for which s¢parate estimates are not available, = (f) In- 
cludes non-manulacturing groups for which separate eslimates are not available. 
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ENGAGEMENT AND SEPARATION RATES(a)—MALES 
(Catculated as a percentage of average employment in each industry group) 
MARCH 1949 TO MARCH 1973 
(Per cent) 


Manufacturing Non-manulacturing All industry groups 


Month and year Manual | Non-manual | Manual | Non-manual | Manual | Non-manual 
workers workers workers workers workers workers 


MALES—ENGAGEMENT RATES 





March 1949 , 93 1.8 8.1 3.5 £.9 3.0 
» 1950. 8.4 2.2 73 2.8 £.0 2.6 
» 1952, 6.0 l9 6.5 2.6 6.2 27.4 
» = 953 47 16 48 2.f 4.8 |.9 
» «1955 & 0 2.4 92 Z8 £4 2.7 
» 1956. re | 2.3 7.0 3.0 7.0 2.7 
~ 1957 5.1 2.0 6.1 z.1 $5 2.1 
» 1958 45 | 4.3 2.3 48 21 
~~ «L959, 5.0 [8 5.4 2.6 5.1 23 
» 1960 68 2.1 6.8 3.2 6.8 2.8 
» 1961 47 L.7 57 2.3 5.0 2.1 
» 1962. 4.4 z.4 6.3 2.4 47 2.3 
»»6L963 5.3 1.9 ge 2.4 é 2 2.2 
- [964 61 zl 71 2.3 65 z2 
_ 1965 . 34 2,5 4.6 28 8.6 zf 
» 1966. 6&4 2.2 a7 3.1 74 2.3 
1» 196? . 5,8 2.4 i 2,6 6,4 2.3 
- [968 . 6,4 2.0 74 29 7.0 2.4 
+ «=o L996 6,6 zl $.2 3,2 72 78 
~ 197d. 7,0 2.4 8.5 34 76 3.0 
». OIL. 8.1 2,2 9.6 3.8 8.7 4,2 
ee be 5.9 l.6 5 | 2.6 6.8 - 2.4 
ee a oe $0 2.1 3.8 4.7 8.3 31 

MALES—SEPARATION RATES 
~ March 1949 . 8.5 1.4 71 2.5 8.0 2.3 
» 1950 8.7 16 7.5 2,4 83 Zi 
» 1952. 7,0 1.9 6.9 2.6 70 2.4 
> 1953 42 1.6 4? 27 4.2 23 
» 1955, 7.5 20 3.4 2% 78 2.6 
» 1956. 68 2.2 74 3.0 71 27 
» 1957 48 18 6.4 2.3 5.4 2.4 
ao «=: L958 44 1.4 5.4 2.3 49 2.0 
» =—«d'9 48 1.7 6.2 2.5 4.3 272 
». 1960. 6. t 1.9 6.4 27 6,2 2.4 
ao «= 961. 6.3 pam 6.3 2.9 6.3 2.6 
- 1962 . 5.2 t.8 6.4 ze 5.6 2,0 
» 1963 4.9 1.9 7.0 2.2 5.7 ? | 
1» 1964 . 5.9 1,9 73 2.4 6.4 zz 
» 1965. 7.8 2.1 4.1 27 9 24 
» 1966 , 6.5 71 $2 27 rm i 2.5 
- 1967 . 4.6 7,0 7.6 2.6 6.4 24 
" 1968 . 6.1 L.& 7.6 2.8 6,7 2.4 
» 1969. 6.0 22 77 2.7 6.7 2.5 
» 1970. 64 2.2 8.5 4.0 7.5 2,7 
» 1971. ra 2.3 9.0 3,4 4.2 3.0 
ee bot ae 5% 1.9 7.8 27 67 24 
» «(1973 7.9 2.3 §.2 3.3 8.0 27.9 





(a) For detiniuens, particulars of scope of the Surveys, eic , see pages 198-9 Figures for March 1957 and March 
(954 are not available 
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ENGAGEMENT AND SEPARATION RATES(a)—FEMALES 
(Calewlated as a percentage of average employment in each industry group} 


MARCH 1949 TO MARCH 1973 
{Per cent) 


Manual {| Non-manual | Manual | Non-manual | Manual 
workers workers workers(} workers workers(#) 


FEMALES—ENGAGEMENT RATES 

















Non-manual 
workers 


Month and year 








March 1949 110 3.9 99 10.7 8.5 
. «1950 | 10,5 . 5.8 11,0 5.6 
» 1982 64 5,5 6.8 5.1 
. 1953 9.0 4.0 5.8 8.5 5.4 
1955 8.9 5.4 6.5 87 6.2 
1956. 79 5.0 5.8 8.1 5.6 
. 1957. 47 4? 44 76 4.4 
. 1958 7.0 42 4.4 6.7 44 
» 1959. 71 36 42 6.8 4.0 
» 1960. 8.3 4.7 49 8.2 49 
«1961 6.9 3.6 4.4 6.9 42 
. £962 8.9 3.9 4.4 79 4.3 
"1963. 74 41 4.0 73 4) 
, 1964 7.5 3.7 47 77 4.5 
. 1965 102 5.0 48 99 49 
. 1966 8.4 4.5 53 $.5 $1 
«4967. 8.5 4] 4.5 8.5 4.4 
, 1968. 84 4.6 4,7 8.6 47 
. 1969. 10. | 4.7 53 99 5.1 
» 1970. 9,3 5.0 §.2 9.6 5.2 
» I97t. 10.0 5.2 6.3 11.0 6.1 
1972. 8.3 4.0 5.4 92 5.1 
. 1973. 10.6 54 6.3 10,8 6.1 

FEMALES—SEPARATION RATES 

March 1949 89 3.4 8.2 9.0 71 
» «©1950. 8.6 44 $7 9.3 5,3 
«1952, 97 4.2 5.8 97 5.4 
, 1953 6.1 32 46 $9 43 
. 1955 8.9 5.0 5.6- 8.5 5.5 
. 1936 9 | 39 5.4 8.7 5.0 
, 1957 6 | 42 4.6 6.1 4.5 
. 1958 6 | 3.4 46 60 43 
£939 $5 3.4 4.2 5.6 4.0 
, 1960 72 3.8 5.0 72 4.7 
». 961. 93 44 57 88 52 
, 1962 67 38 4.0 6.3 40 
, 1963 68 3.8 38 6.6 3.8 
1964 6.4 3.6 52 65 48 
. 1965. 8.4 4] 4.5 8.1 44 
. 1966. 79 _ 37 5] 79 47 
» 1967. 7.4 4,0 42 75 4 
. 1968 17 4.9 43 78 4.2 
» 1969. 8.1 4,7 4.6 $I 4.6 
. 1970 , 89 4.5 48 8.7 48 
. 1971. 9.2 47 54 8.8 §.2 
«1972. 8.6 43 5.0 92 4.8 
» 19. 96 4.8 47 93 47 


(a2) For definitions, particulars of scope of the surveys, ete., see pages 198-9, 9 Figures for March 1951 and March 
1954 are not available. {6} Figures for female manual workers in non-manufacturing groups are not available for 
separate publication but are inchaded in the figures for all industry groups. 
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Industrial disputes 
1. General 


The collection of information relating to industrial disputes involving stoppages of work 
in Australia was initiated by this Bureau at the beginning of the year 1913. Particulars for the 
first complete year were published in Labour Report No. 5 and for the following years in sub- 
sequent issues, Current figures are published in a monthly bulletin (Reference No, 6,27) and a 
quarterly bulletin (Reference No. 6.6). A summary of the yearly figures since 1913 for each State 
and Ausiralia will be found in the Appendix, Section X. In the tables in the following pages 
details of industrial disputes for the year 1973 and earlier years are given, 

The statistics of industrial disputes are now compiled according to the Australian Standard 
Industrial Classification (ASIC), described in the Bureau publication Australian Standard 
indusirial Classification { Preliminary Edition), 1969, Vol. 1. Statistics on this basis for the years 
1968 to 1972 and March quarter 1973 were published for the first time in the March 1973 quarterly 
bulletin. Major changes that resulted from the adoption of ASIC are shown in Labour Report 
No. 57, 1972. Because of these and other changes in industry classification the statistics in this 
section on an industry basis are not directly comparable with similar statistics appearing in 
Labour Report No. 56, 1971 and earlier issues 


Definitions 


The statistics of industria] disputes refer only to disputes involving stoppages ef work of 
ten man-days or more, 

For these statistics an industrial dispute is defined as a withdrawal from work by a group 
of employees or a refusal by an employer or a number of employers to permit some or all of their 
employees to work; each withdrawal or refusal being made in order to enforce a demand, to resist 
a demand, or to express a grievance. Stoppages of work not directly connected with terms and 
conditions of employment (¢.z. political ‘matters, fining and gaoling of persons) are included in 
the statistics. 

The statistics relate only to disputes involving stoppages of work of ten man-days or more 
in the establishments where the stoppages occurred. Effects on other establishments because of lack 
of materials, disruption of transport services, power cuts, etc. are not measured by these statistics, 

Workers directly and indirectly involved refer to wage and salary earners only. Excluded are 
persons who are self-employed (e.g. building sub-contractors, owner-drivers of trucks) and 
employers. 

Workers directly involved are those employees who actually participated in the dispute in 
order to enforce or resist a dernand or to express a grievance, 

Workers indirectly involved are employees thrown out of work at the establishments where the 
stoppages occurred but who are not themselves parties to the dispute. 

Total workers involved for any period of time are obtained by adding together the number 
of workers involved in each dispute in the period. For any period of time the figures may include 
details of the same workers involved in more than one dispute, The longer the period of reference 
the more chance there is of some double counting in the number of workers involved. Where there 
are varying numbers of employees involved during the progress of a dispute the figures of workers 
involved included in the statistics relate to the maximum number of individual workers involved. 

Working days fost refer to man-days lost by workers directly and indirectly involved in the 
dispute and figures are generally as reported by parties to the dispute. For some disputes working 
days lost are estimated on the basis of the number of workers involved and the duration of the 
dispute. 

Estimated loss in wages represents the amount of wages and salaries lost by workers directly 
and indirectly involved in the dispute and the amount is generally reported by parties to the 
dispute. In some cases the loss in wages is estimated on the basis of working days (or hours) lost | 
and the estimated average daily (or hourly) wage or salary of the employees involved, For some 
disputes there is no loss in wages. 

The figures of working days and wages lost relate to the losses due to industrial disputes 
(as defined). They need not necessarily relate to the aggregate working time or wages lost for the 
economy as a whole for the following reasons. lt is known that, at times of labour shortages, 
some workers involved in industrial disputes obtain work at other establishments. 1t is also 
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possible that some or all of the total man-days and wages lost in any particular dispute may be 
made up through working longer hours or increasing the work force at other establishments, or 
at the establishments involved in the dispute after work has resumed. It should also be remembered 
that the statistics refer only to stoppages of work of ten man-days or more at the establishments 
when the stoppages occurred (see page 204). 

Reports of stoppages of work are obtained from (a} employers and trade unions, (6) govern- 
ment departments and authorities, (c}) State and Federal industrial arbitration authorities, and 
(d) trade journals, employer and trade union publications, and newspapers. The statistics of 
industrial disputes are compiled mainly from data obtained from employers (both private and 
government} and trade unions conceming individual disputes and from reports of government 
authorities. Particulars of some stoppages (for example, those involving a large mumber of 
establishments) may be estimated and the statistics therefore should be regarded as giving a 
broad measure of the extent of industrial disputes (as defined). 

Stoppages of work occurring at different times and at different establishments but due to the 
same cause may be regarded as one industrial dispute. However, an industrial dispute occurring 
in more than one State or Territory is counted as a separate dispute in each State or Territory. 
A dispute involving workers in more than one industry in a State or Territory is counted only 
once in the number of disputes—in the industry that has the largest number of workers involved; 
but workers involved, working days lost and estimated loss in wages are allocated to their 
respective industries, Disputes not settled at the end of a year are included as new disputes in 
the figures for the following year. ) 

Figures of workers involved (directly and indirectly), working days lost, and estimated 
loss in wages have been rounded to the nearest hundred, Any discrepancies between totals and 
sums of components in the tables are due to rounding. 

In addition to details of disputes in industnes for each State and Australia, statistics of 
duration, causes, methods of settlement, analyses by numbers of workers involved and by 
number of working days lost and working days lost per 1,000 employees are included in tables 
in this section, 
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2. Industries 


(1) States and Territories, In the following table particulars of industrial disputes (mvolving 
stoppages of work of ten man-days or more} which occurred during 1973 are shown for each 
State and Territory classified according to ASIC industries (see page 204). Figures for Australia 
are shown in more industry detail than those for the States and Territories. 
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Esti- 

ASIC Workers involved (000) [Working| mated 
division ASIC industry(a) d loss in 
(a) In- Wages 
Directly | directly | Total {F000} 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


i 


A Agriculture, forestry, fishing and 
unting . , _ 3 0.2 02 {4 14.3 
B Mining— 
Coal mining. 158 24.6 24.7 57.8 992.2 
Other mining(>) , 18 5.4 6.1 12.9] 270.1 
Total mining —. i76 30.0 30.8 70.7 | £,263.3 
c Manufacturing— 
ood, beverages and tobacco. 63 14 4 14.9 73.7 | 1,064.4 
Textiles; clothing and footwear .- 3 2 0.2 0.7 13,0 
Wood, wood products and furni- 
ce . , 4 0.1 Q.2 OF 146 
Paper and paper products, primt- 
ing and publishing. 12 3,2 32 313 521.0 
Chemical, petroleum and coal 
products . , ' . 3k 4% 48 45,5 862.7 
Metal products, machinery and 
equipment(c} , 45] 105.2 HWS) 366.2 | 6,129.9 
Other manufacturing? . , $7 73 8.2 57.4 908 0 
Total manufacturing — . : 62f 135.8 144,.8| 3775 | 9543.6 
D Electricity, gas and water 20 40.2 40 2 455 852 8 
E Construction ; ; 113 506 572] 218t | 4,093 0 
F Wholesale and retail trade. . 25 13 | 131 36.0 560.8 
G,H | Transport and storage; communica- 
ion— 
Road transport; other transport 
and storage; communication 36 3.6 3,7 46 60.4 
Railway transport; ait transport 30 7.6 7.6 129 244 5 
Water transport— 
Stevedoring services. 164 31.2 412 208 323.7 
Water transport (except steve- 
doring services) . : . IS 2.5 23 9.2 1744 
Total water transport . 183 33,7 33.7 30.0 498.3 
fatal transport and storage. 
communication ; ; 249 45.0 * 45,0 46.6 ag2.9 
L. Entertainment, recreation, restaur- 
ants, hotels and personal services 34 (9.0 19? 132 [93.3 
1,5, K | Other mdustrieste} ; ' 58 37,0 37.0 $9.1) 14g. 


Total ; ; 1,299 | 370.8 387.5 | 1,098.1 | 18,775.2 





For footneles see page 213 *Less than 50 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: INDUSTRIES, 1973—cortinued 






ASIC industryia} 









A Agriculture, forestry, fishing and 


hunting 
B Mining— 
Coal mining. , - - 7 . 7 
Other mining(f) 3 0.5 7 05 o7 204 9 
Total mining : 3 OS - 0.5 9.7 204 9 


Cc Manufacturing— 


Food, beverages and tobacco. 44 241 5 29.2) lah? |) 2,243.2 
Textiles; clothing and footwear 4 0.5 0.2 0.8 63 $0. ! 
Wood, wood products and furni- 
ture. 8 05 . 0.5 1.6 29, | 
Paper and paper products, print- 
ing and publishing. ; 3 3.7 a 37 36.8 588. | 
Chemical, petroleum and coal 
products i7 §.2 0.2 5.5 78.3 5229 
Meial products, machinery and 
equipment(c) [36 338 18 37.6] 305.2 | 5,372.9 
Other manufactuting(d) ; 16 28 28 32.5 497.3 
Toraf manufacturing. . 238 ro? 93 foi) S590 | 9743.6 
D Electricity, gas and water. . 5 0.8 02 0.9 12.2 227.7 
E Construction . ; FO 32.3 0,7 33,0 64.5 | 1,207.4 
F Wholesale and retail trade. : § 61 L2 7,3 38.8 598.2 
G,H_ | Transport and storage; communica- 
tion— 
Road transport; other transport 
and storage; communication 4 2.6 1.5 4? 6.6 130.4 
Railway transport; air transport 15 8.1 43 12.4 [7.4 339.4 
Water transport— 
Stevedoring services 38 16.6 0, 16.7 22,3 355.5 
Water transport (except steve- ; 
doring services) . , , 8 6.4 - 6.4 It. | 194.9 
Total wafer transport . ; 46 230} Of 23.4 34.2 550.5 
Total transport and storage, 
commiucation ; id 33.7 5.9 397 60./ | 7,070 3 
L Entertainment, recreation, restaur- 
ants, hotels and personal services 6 [3.8 . 13.8 12 6 205.7 
J, K | Other industries(e} 38 14.6 * 14.6 23.6 4(5.7 
Total ; . 431 172.5 17.3 | 189.8 |- 780.5 113,223.4 


For footnotes see page 213. ~ *Less than 59. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: INDUSTRIES, [973—continued 










ASIC 
division 


ASIC industry{a) 
(a) 


loss in 
wapes 


QUEENSLAND 
A: | Agriculture, forestry, fishing and 
hunting . . 
B Mining— 
Coal mining. . ; 50 97 a 9.7 29.7 636.4 
Other mining(d) ; ; ll 2.4 - 2.4 9.4 195.4 
Total mining =. 6f] gal, f2i| 397 | 8349 


Cc Manufacturing— 
Food, beverages and tobacco 64 1.4 4 21.4): Th4 | 1,341.4 
Textiles; clothing and footwear . . . + . . 
- Wood, wood products and furni- 


ture ] * 0.2 0,3 L.2 19.9 
Paper and paper products, print: 
ing and publishing. , 4 0.7 - 0.7 04 1. 51 
Chemical, petroleum and coal 
products . 5 03 7 0.3 1.5 29.4 
Metal products, machinery and | - 
equipment(c} - ; . 73 [1.6 0.3 11.9 33.2 570.2 
Other manufacturing(@) ; 4 0.2 .. 0,2 0.3 5.4 
Total manufacturing — . 43] 30.3 46 34.9] fféf | £7? 14 
D Electricity, gas and water. 7 2.9 2.9 6.5 141.3 
E Construction ; .|- 63 29.6 * 29.61 125.1 | 2,120.9 
F Wholesale and retail trade. , 8 2.0 2.0 2.9 42.8 
G,H | Transport and storage; communica- 
tien— 
Road transport; other transport 
and storage; communication . II 1.4 oe l.4 1.8 23.1 
Railway transport; ait transport. 26 43 . 4.3 79 176.3 
Water transport— 
Stevedoring services 20 1.9 7 1,9 I 16.5 
Water transport (except steve- 
doring services) . 10 [.0 * 1.0 3.5 58,2 
Total water transport . . 30 29 * 2.9 4.6 74.6 


Total transport and storage, 
communication. . . 6? 6.6 * &.6 id 2 2740 


L Entertainment, recreation, restaur- 
ants, hotels and personal services. ; - 7 _ a 
I,J, K | Other industries(e) 2] 6.9 7 6.9 [8.2 294.1 


Total . ; ; . 378 92.3 4.6 97.0 | 320.2 | 5,476.2 


For footnolées see page 215090 *Less than 50. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: INDUSTRIES, (973—contitued 























ASIC industry(a) 


Agriculture, forestry, fishing and 
















hunting 
B Mining— 
Coal mining _ we we - - - 
Other mining() 2 0.1 - 0.1 0.1 2.0 
Total muting * 2 Od a Of Of 2.0 
¢ Manufacturing— 
Food, beverages and tobacco 8 1.3 * 1.9 12,9 173.3 
Textiles; clothing and footwear . es ve a _ _ 
Wood, wood products and furni- 
ture. 7 1.3 * L.3 3.5 56.5 
Paper and paper products, print- 
ing and publishing. 2 0.9 . 0.9 11.4 181.9 
Chemical, petroleum and coal 
products . 5 1.0 - 1.0 6.0 125.5 
Metal products, machinery and ; 
equipment(c} 56 335.8 1,] 36.8 60.2 | 1,013.7 
Other maniufacturing(d) - 18 2.3 0.3 2.6 12 3 218.6 
Total manufacturing 96 43.4 id 44.5| 06.3 | £7699 
D Electricity, gas and water I 6.1 we 0.1 * 0,5 
E Construction ; 10 3.9 0.l 3.0 9.5 169.8 
F Wholesale and retail trade 8 2.2 id 22 56 75,7 
G,H | Transport and storage; communica- 
tron— 
Road transport; other transport 
and storage; communication . & 0.7 0.7 1.3 19.7 
Railway transport; air transport. 4 2.4 * 24 1.2 12.5 
Water transport— 
Stevedoring services 1s 1.3 1.3 1.6 24.3 
Water transport (except steve- 
doring services} 4 0.1 0.1 2 44 
Total water transport. 22 id - id Ig 29.2 
Toral transport and storage; 
COMMUNICaHON 34 4.4 * 4.4. 4.3 Ld 
L Entertainment, recreation, restaur- 
ants, hotels and personal services . - - a -_ - a 
L, 4 K |; Other industries(e} ; 8 27 * 27 4,7 64.3 


Total 159 55.4 1.5 56.9) 130.6 ) 7,144.0 


For footnotes see page 2130 * Less than 50 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: INDUSTRIES, 1973—centinued 


. Esti- 
Workers involved (000) | Working | mated 
ASIC industry(a) days loss in 
] In- lost wages 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 





A Agriculture, forestry, fishing and 


hunting - 
B Mining— 
Coal mining ; ; , ; - ; - a a 
Other mining(4) , 74 19.7 2.1 21.7 331 | 1.8203 
Totai ming . 74 £9.7 2} 25.7 83.) | 1,820.3 


Cc Manufacturing— 
Food, beverages and tobacco”. 5 09 0.1 10 3.7 63,4 
Textiles; clothing and footwear - - . - ; 
Wood, wood products.and furni- 
ture . ; , 
Paper and paper products, print- 
ing and publishing 
Chemical, petroleum and coal 


products . 
Metal products, machinery and 
equipment(c) ; ; . 1| 1.1 * L2 83 139. | 
Other manufacturing{d} 0.2 0.2 0.8 LL.9 
Total manufacturing ig 2.3 Gi 24 28 old d 
D Electricity, gasand water. . 4 3.0 . 30 21 4(}.3 
E Construction . lt 0,8 * 0.8 6.0 137.3 
F Wholesale and retail trade 2 08 08 0.4 75 
G,H | Transport and storage; communica- 
tion— 
Road transport; other transport 
and storage; communication . 4 4 (} 4.0 5.8 88.9 
Railway transport; air transport. 2 1.0 1.0 0.6 Hid 
Water transport— 
Stevedoring services 29 2. | - 2,] 3.5 534 
Water transport (except steve- 
doring services) ; ; 7 0.7 - 0.7 1.2 20.3 
. Toral water transpert 36 28 - 2.8 47? 73.8 
Total transport and storage, 
communication 42 if et i? fief i777 
L Entertainment, recreation, restaur- 


, ants, hotels and personal services 
LJ, K | Other industries(e} 


ae — 
= 
= 
== 
ho 
oF | 
cn 


Total ; 160 35.4 2.2 37.6) IVD | 2,422.3 





For [ootnoles see page 213000 * Less than 40 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: INDUSTRIES, 1973—continued 





Esti- 
Workers involved (000) (Working; mated 
ASIC industry(a} f loss In 
Wages 
(S00) 
TASMANIA 
A Agriculture, forestry, fishing and 
hunting 
B Mining— 
Coal mining . . _ 7 7 Ls 
Other mining(}} ; 16 15 t.3 2.8 35.4 726.7 
Total munne . . i6 fs {3 2.8 35.4 726.7 
Cc Manufacturing— 
Food, beverages and tobacco 7 42 a 4.2 55 69.3 
Textiles; clothing and footwear 2 ],2 0.2 1.4 16,4 174.0 
Wood, wood products and furnt- 
ture l * - * 0.1 0.9 
Paper and paper products, prnt- 
ing and publishing 2 2.7 : 2.7 39.7 640.7 
Chemical, petroleum and coal : 
products 
Metal products, machinery and ; ; 
equipmentic} 6 18 * [.8 20.1 357.8 
Other manufacturing(d@) — - ; | * ; * 0 2 25 
Total manufacturing —. . ig 9 § 0.2 iO? Bi.9 | b2a5f 
D Electricity, gas and water , 2 0.3 07 10 13.2 208.0 
F Construction 3 02 * 02 OF 122 
F Wholesale and retail trade 5 | 1] 03 5.4 
G,H | Transport and storage; communica- 
tlon— 
Road transport, other transport 
and storage; communication 4 2 . O?2 0] 13 
Railway transport; air transport 3 03 - 03 03 5] 
Water transport— 
Stevedoring services 2 0.2 0.2 * 0.5 
Water transport (except steve- 
doring services) 3 02 7 . O2 05 9.4 
Total water transport 5 M4 _ OF 0.6 10.0 
Total transport and storage: 
COMMIUHICHLION f2 ag - 0.9 0.9 {65 
1, Entertainment, recreaiion, restaur- 
ants, hotels and personal services. | 0 | at * . 
I,J, K | Other industries(e} ; , 5 14 | 4 76 08 4 
Total © 63 15,3 2.2 7.5 | 40.1 | 2,322.4 





For footnotes see page 213. *Less than 50 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: INDUSTRIES, 1973—ceontmtued 





Esti- 
Workers involved ('000} Working | mated 
ASIC industry(a)} loss in 
wages 
($'000) 
NORTHERN TERRITORY 
A Agriculture, forestry, fishing and 
hunting . 
B Mining— 
Coal mining. ; - ; ; 
Other mining(s) 8 22 22 47 99.8 
Total mining & a2 é.2 47? 09 8 
C Manufacturing— 
Food, beverages and tobacco 4 O04 a G.4 Z.7 467 
Textiles; clothing and footwear ; - - - vs 


Wood, wood products and furni- 
ture. 
Paper and paper products, print- 


ing and publishing | * * 0.3 Fa 
Chemical, petroleum and* coal 
products 
Metal products, machtrery and 
equipment(c) ; 2 03 . 03 6 | |22 
Other manufacturing(d) : Ls - + - . 
Total manufacturing 7 0.8 08 9] 1766 
DD Electricity, gas and water .- 
“E Construction t 08 0.8 08 13,0 
F Wholesale and retail trade ; z 0.1 0.) 0.3 16.4 
G,H ij Transport and storage, communica- 
on— 
Road ‘transport; other transport . 
and storage; communication . 4 02 od Q2 1.0 17.9 
Railway transport; air transport. 2 * -_ * 0] 0.8 
Water transport— 
Stevedoring services 4 0.3 0.3 0.1 2,2 
Water transport (except sleve- 
doring services} l * . * 0] 13 
Total water iransport ; hl OF a 0.3 02 3.5 
Tota! transport and storage; . 
COMMUN ICIIIOA , . if 3 - 05 is Ze? 
L Entertainment, recreation, restaur- 
ants, hotels and personal services . - - ; ; 
LJ, K | Other industries(e) fi 1] - lf 22 33.1 
Total , . ; 3 5,5 7 5.5 18.9 361.2 





For footnotes see pagé 213. *Less than 50 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: INDUSTRIES, 1973—comtinued 


Esti- 
ASIC Number Workers involved (000) Wook mated 


division ASIC industry(a) loss im 
(a) di putes In- a wapes 
Lnrectly |directly | Total | (000) | (8°000} 


AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY 





A Agriculture, forestry, fishing and 
hunting . 

B Mining-— 
Coal mining 
Other mining(4) 


Tatal mining 


Cc Manufacturing— 
Food, beverages and tobacco 
Textiles; clothing and footwear 
Wood, wood products and furni- 
ture. 
Paper and paper products, print- 
ing and publishing. 
Chemical, petroleum and coal 
products 
Metal products, machinery and 
equipment(c} ; I 1.3 7 1.4 LS 24 0 
Other manufacturing(a) . 7 mos _ 7 Me ; 


240 


~. 
—_ 
Lr, 
~~ 
tat 
o, 
hah 


Total manufacturing 


Electricity, gas and water 
Construction 
Wholesale and retail trade 
G, H | Transport and storage; communica: 
iion—— 
Road transport; other transport 
and storage; communication - 
Railway transport; air transport. 
Water transport—- 
Stevedoring services 
Water transport (except steve- 
doring services) . . . 


7 | 252.8 
0 30.0 


ho 
— 1A 


— tH} 
= 
wh 
= 
Th 

— 

—s 


We Lap 


Total water transport 


Total transport and storage, 
communication - . ; 3 0.5 ; 6.5 4.f FOE 


L Entertainment, recreation, restaur- 
ants, hotels and personal services 
1J,K | Other industries(e) 


Total Lo. 17 10 


LA hd 


G 71.0 
] 33.9 


0.4 bi.l 29.0 451.8 


(a) Ausiralian Standard ladustrial Classificauion—see page 204 = (5) Includes ASIC sub-divisions 11,13,14,15, 14 
ic) Includes ASIC sub-divisitons 29,31,92,35, 9 (a) Includes non-metallic mineral praducis (ASIC sub-division 23) and 
miscellaneous manufacturing (ASIC sub-division 34), Excludes chermeal cic products (ASIC sub-divisson 27} now shown 
separately (2) Includes finance, insurance, real estate and business services (ASIC division 1); public administration 
and defence (ASIC division J), and community services (ASIC division K) Excludes wholesale and retail trade (ASIC 
division F} now shown separately. “Less than 50 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: INDUSTRIES, 1973—continued 


Esii- 
ASIC Number Workers involved (000) Working mated 
division ASIC industry{a) days logs in 
{a} disputes In- lost Wages 
Directly | directly | Total | (000) | (3°000) 
AUSTRALIA 
A Agriculture, forestry, fishing and 
hunting 3 02 a 02 1.4 143 
B Minmg—- 
Coal mining . 208 34,3 0} 34,4 875 | 1,628.6 
Other mining(}) 132 31.6 4 | 35.7 | 153.3 | 3,320.2 
Total minis 340 65.9 Fe 70.2 | 242.8 | 4,942.8 
C Manufacturing— 
Food, beverages and tobacco 205 | “63.4 9,7 73.1) 325.6 | 4,802.) 
Textiles; clothing and footwear— 
Textiles ; ; 7 18 04 2.2 22.7 259.8 
Clothing and footwear. . 2 02 _ 02 1.2 17.3 
Total textdes: clothing and 
footwear 9 2.0 Od 2.4 25.9 2F7 
Wood, wood products and furni- 
ture, 2] 2.9 0.3 2.3 72 120.1 
Paper and paper products, print- 
ing and publishing. 24 1h3 , 113) W199 | 19439 
Chemical, petroleum and coal 
products 58 1d 0.2 11.7 S13 | 1,540.4 
Metal products, machinery and 
equipment— 
Basic metal products — . [30 51.8 14 5321 248.2 | 4,166.9 
Fabricated metal products — . 294 36 0 27 387) 155.7 | 2,645 7 
Transport equipment 213 91.8 6.0 O78 | SilOd | 5,449 8 
Other machinery and equip. 
ment 94 11.4 3.1 14.5 868 | 1,468.0 


Total metal products, macti- 
nerp aid equipment ; 736 Gf} {3.2 | 2043) S008 |f3,7305 


Other manufacturing— 
Non-metallic mineral  pro- 


ducts(c} . . 74 105 0.4 109 903 | 1,389.3, 
Miscellaneous manufactur- 
ing (dt) . . 24 2.7 03 3.0 13.3 254.5 
Total other manufacturing 98) 133 O7 | 139) 1035 | £.643.7 
Total manufacturing ffsi 204 4 246 [ FI9O1 f 462.2 129,058. 7 
D Fiectricity, gas and water— 
. Electricity and gas | 18.5 OF 19.4 43.0 7779 
Water, sewerage and drainage u 28.7 7 287 36.7 692.6 
Totatlelecinicity, gasand water 3 472 \ . a9 48.1 79.7 | i705 
E Construction 276 | 121.0 7,8 J28 8) 439.3 |, 3,006.3 
F Wholesale and retail trade— 
Wholesale trade 36 i4.6)° 1.2 £5,8 50.4 795 # 
Retail tirade. . 20 [2.8 a 12.8 36 5 S4i 


Total wholesale and retail 
trade . ; : 56 Lid ia 26.6 869 | $336.9 


For footnotes see page 215 


+ 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: INDUSTRIES, 








ASIC industry(a} 


AUSTRALIA—continued 


G,H | Transport and storage; communica- 
tion— 
Road transport: other transport 
and slorage; communicatton— 
Road transport. 
Other transport and storage; 
communication . 


Total road transport; other 
fransport and storage; con 
munication . 


Railway transport; asr transport— 
Railway transport . 
Air transport 


Tote! railway transport; air 
franiport . . 


Water transport— 
Stevedornng services 
Water transport (except steve- 
doring services) . 


Total water transport. 


Total transport and sterage ; 
COMPA CATION 


L Entertuinment, recreation, restaur- 
ants, hotels and personal services 
Other industries— 
I - Finance, insurance, real estate and 
business services | 
J,K Public administration and de- 
fence; community services— 
Health " . 
Education, hbraries, museums 
and art galleries . ; 
Otherle} 
Toral public administration 
and defence, conmninity ser- 
Vices 
Total other uidustries 


Total 





48 
26 


{37 


{43 
2,538 


83 
4.3 


27,7 
22,2 


58.8 
66 3 
758.0 


60 


0,2 


1973—continued 


10.5 
4.3 


{4.7 


Number] Workers involved (000) Working mated 


20.3 
69 


20.0 


28 0 
83 2 


Fi 3 
149.3 


2,634.7 


215 


‘ease ink 


316.8 
93.3 


$i 


342 3 
249 | 


POTS 


776.7 
463.0 
1,239.7 


244d! 2 


470 2 


272.4 


318.4 


$58.8 
1,310.0 


2,487.2 
2,459.6 
45,206.5 





(a) Australan Standard Industrial Classificatron—see page 


Ausiralia only for year 1973, 9 (8) Includes ASIC sub-divisions If, 13, 14, 15, 16 


metallic mineral products (ASIC sub-division 25) 


04 Statistics in this industry detail are available for 
| {ce} Glass, clay and other non- 
(d) Leather, rubber and plastic products and manufacturing nec. 


{ASIC sub-division 34) (e} Includes public adrmmmustration and defence (ASIC division J}, welfare and charitable 
services and rehgious institubions (ASIC sub-division 83}; and other community services (ASIC sub-division 34) 


*Less than 30. 
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(ii) Australia, The following table shows, for various industries, the number of industrial 
disputes, the number of workers involved, and the losses in working days and wages for each of 
the years 1969 to 1973. Figures for 1973 in more industry detail are set out on pages 2] 4-5. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA 





ASIC ; 
division ASIC industry(a) 1970 1971 1972 L973 
(a) 
NUMBER OF DISPUTES 
A Agriculture, forestry, fishing and 
hunting . - - 2 a l 3 
B Mining— . 
Coal mining . , . 235° 191 213 151 208 
Other mining{é) . , 39 83 90 6l 132 
fotal mining . . 274 274 IS 242 340) 
Cc Manufacturmge— 
Food, beverages and tobacco 190 314 224 229 205 
Textiles; clothing and footwear. 10 12 27 10 9 
Wood, wood products and Furni- 
ture, I i G 4 21 
Paper and paper products, print- 
ing and publishing : 25 33 24 23 24 
Metal products, machinery and 
equipment(c) * 543 $22 741 737 736 
Other manufacturing(@) . , 137 194 107 145 156 
Total manufacturing . ; HG I 376 i,f29 1.198 Eas 
D Electricity, gas and water. ; "92 34 24 19 39 
E Construction. 269 282 280 257 216 
G,H | Transport and storage: communi- 
calion— 
Road transport; other transport 
and storage; communication 46 98 66 $1 74 
Railway transport: ait transport . $0 47 62 93 83 
Water transport— 
Stevedoring services. 291 444 312 235 275 
Water transport (except steve- 
doring services} ; . 47 40 7] 50 $2 
Total water franspor! ; 338 484 383 285 a27 
Total transport and storage , 
communication , , 434 639 ‘Sil 459 484 
L Entertainment, recreation, restaur- 
ants, hotels and personal services 39 42 47 22 44 
F, 1.4, Kj Other industries(e) =~ 60 so 110 * 130 20] 
Tatal , 2,014 2,738 2,404 "2,298 £,538 


For footnotes see page 220. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA—conumed 





A Agriculture, forestry. fishing and |: 
unting . ; . a 0.3 - * 0.2 
B Mining— 
Coal ouning . . , 53.7 63.7 68,8 33.6 34.4 
Other mining(>) 20.8 26.4 23.5 16.9 35.7 
Total mimng ; . 74.5 50.1 92.3 50,5 702 
Cc Manufacturing— . 
Food, beverages and tobacco. $3.5 136.7 99,3 89.6 73,1 
Textiles, clothing and footwear. 7.5 56 51.0 1.4 2.4 
Wood, wood products and furni- 
ture. ; 58 2.7 4.5 02 23 
Paper and paper products: print- / 
ing and publishing . 11.6 4.6 6.2 68 {1.3 
Metal producis, machinery and 
equipment(c) , 366.9 361.0 418.8 505.4 204.3 
Other manufacturing(d@} . . 43,1 517 13.2 29 3 29,6 
Total manufacturing 518.4 592.4 595.0 632.8 349.0 
D Electricity, gas and water. , 21.8 33.9 334 30.9 48 | 
E Construction . 184.1 2165 235 8 128.6 128.3 
G,H Transport and storage: communi- 
cation— 
Road transport; other transport 
and storage; communication . 74.7 78,9 56,3 32,0 14.7 
Railway transport; air transport [25.8 75.8 76.3 89.0 28. | 
Waler transport— 
Stevedoring services 151.9 192.0 1162 52.9 54.6 
Water transport (except steve- 
doring services) : 8.4 47. 6,7 36 108 
Total water transport. . {60,2 196.7 f22.8 56.5 64.5 
Total transport and storage; 
communication . , F607 3 i 4 #55 5 y?7 35 IO? 3 
L Entertainment, recreation, restaur- 
ants, hotels and personal services 4? | $.0 31.5 26,5 34.4 
F.05,K | Other industrres(e) ; 83,5 74.8 83.0 67 0 ‘949 


Total ; ; ; ; [285.2 1,367.4 1,326.5 LII38 | 803.0 


For footnotes see page 2200 29 *Less than 50. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA— continued 


ASIC 
division 


{a} - 


ASIC industry(a) 


WORKING DAYS LOST (000) | 


A Agriculture, forestry, ‘Ashing and 
hunting . , 

B Mining— 
Coal mining . 
Other mining{d) 


Foral miting 


Cc Manwacturing— 
; Food, beverages and tobacco 

Textiles: clothing and footwear 

Wood, wood products and furn- 
ture. 

Paper and paper products, print- 
ing and publishing 

Metal products, machinery and 
equipment(c) ; 

Other manufacturing(d) . 


Total manufacturing . 


D Electricity, gas and waiter 
E Construction 
G,H | Transport and storage: communi- 
cation— 
Road transport; other transport 
and storage; communication 
Railway transport; air transport 
Water transport— 
Stevedoring services 
Water transport (except sieve- 
doring services) 


Total water transport 


Total transport and storage; 
COMPMUTLICATION . 


L Entertainment, recreation, restaur- 
ants, hotels and personal services 
F,1,J,K | Other industries(e) 


Total 


76. | 
76,9 


153.0 
i960 
108 
78 
27,9 


643.6 
IOL.5 


O10 7 


65.6 
264.4 


90,9 
183.6 


136.2 
11.9 
£48.} 


422.7 
416 


100 1 
1,953.0 


For footnotes see page 220 


1970 


1.0 


178.4 
76.5 


254.9 
250.6 
18.2 
15 
68.6 


6259 
192.0 


I G66. 7 


47.5 
618.3 


799 
64.1 


148 3 
12.7 
f67.0 


305.0 
13.1 


87.2 


2,593.7 


*Less than 50 


1971 





179.1 
3.2 


9 
457 


620 2 
163.8 


fOId.9 


64.8 
407.8 


37 0 
1547 


39,2 


1973 


I.4 


87.5 
155.3 


242.8 
325 6 
23.9 
72 
119.9 


800.8 
14.8 


1,462.2 


79 7 
4359.3 


27.1 
39.5 


495 
26 6 
761 


{42.7 
30,4 


236.2 
2,634.7 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA—continued 








ASIC 
division 


(a) 


ASIC industry(a} 


WORKING DAYS LOST PER WORKER INVOLVED 


A Agriculture, forestry, (fishing and 


hunting . . 3.3 13 59 
B Mining— 
Coal mining ; ; 1.4 a2 7 18 2.5 
Other mining(d} ' ; 37 39 4.6 37 43 
Total mining. ; . ay. as 3.6 24 AS 
c Manufacturing— 
Food, beverages and tobacco 14 18 1.7 26 4.5 
Textiles; clothing and footwear. 1.5 3.2 ).3 23 10.0 
Wood, wood products and furni- 
ture 1.4 0.5 1.1 li4 3.1 
Paper and paper products, print- 
ing and publishing 2.4 2.0 25 6.7 18.6 
Metal products, machinery and 
equipment(c} ; 18 1.7 15 1.2 3.9 
Other manufacturing{d)}. . 24 2.0 40 5.6 V2 
Total manufacturing . i8 i8 6 i6 4.6 
DB Electricity, gas and water 3.0 1.4 38 2.1 1.7? 
E Construction ].4 2.5 47 32 3.4 
G,H | Transport and storage: communi- 
cation— 
Road transport: other transport ; 
and storage; communication . 1.2 1.0 2.7 1.2 18 
Railway‘transport: air transport Is 0.8 1.7 1.7 1.4 
Water transport— 
Stevedoring services. 0.9 : 08 0.6 0.7 0.9 
Water transport (except steve- 
doring services} ; ; 14 2.7 25 3,7 2.5 
Total waier fransport , . 0.9 08 OF og fd 
Total transport and storage. 
communication . . Hd 09 i i4 i3 
L Entertainment, recreation, restaur- 
ants, hotels and personal services 1.0 1.7 2.9 1.7 0.9 
F,1,3,K | Other industrieste} 1.2 1.2 0.9 1.7 2.5 
Total ; 15 1.8 Z.3 1.8 3.3 


For footnotes see page 220. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA—continued 





ASIC 
division 


(a) 





ASIC industry{a) 


A Agriculture, forestry, ‘Aishing and 


1970 


197i 


ESTIMATED LOSS IN WAGES (3'000) 


1972 







1973 


hunting . 11.0 0.4 143 
B Mining— 
Coal mining . 941.3 | 2,235.2) 3,649.3 | 1,026.5 | 1,628.6 
Other mining(#) 1,277.3 1,236.4 1,483.6 1,156.7 3,320.2 
Toial mining 2,298.7 | 3,471.6 $432.9 ) 2,789.2 | 4,948.8 
Cc Manufacturing— 
Food, beverages and tobacco L291.3 2,978.4 2,199.1 2,372.9 4,302.1 
Textiles; clothing and footwear. «188.6 230.5 730.0 37,3 277,0 
Wood, wood products and furni- 
ture. 79.7 15.3 65,9 25,7 121.1 
Paper and paper products, print- 
ing and publishing 343.0 309.7 194.8 776.9 1,943.9 
Metal products, machinery and 
equipment(c} 7,415.3 7,880.6 8,948.6 9,775.8 | 13,7305 
Other manufacturing(¢@) . {267.7 1,287.5 789.4 | 2,477.4 | 3,184.1 
Total manufacturing . 10.570.6 | 13,202.5 | £2,027.8 | §5,465.9 | 24,058.7 
D | Electricity, gas and water $04.3 625.0 | 1,822.9 | 1,092.4 | 1,470.5 
E Construction — ‘, 3,541.7 8,685.6 | 17,9025 | 7,441.9 | 8,006.3 
G,H_ | Transport and storage; communi- 
cation— 
Road transport; other transport 
and storage; communication . 950.7 | 1015.5) 2,380.7 543.0 410.1 
Railway transport; air transport 1,815.6 744.0 1,798. [ 2,312 6 791.5 
Water transport— 
Stevedoring services 1,505.8 1,752.6 983.7 561,] 776.7 
Water transport (except steve- 
doring services) 143.9 150.8 257.5 208.5 463.0 
Total water transport, 1649.7 5 f903.4 | £.24h2 769.6 | 3,239.7 
Total transport and storage; 
cOMUNUAICaON | . 44159 3,662.8 5,420.0 3,625.3 |. 2441.2 
L Entertainment, recreation, restaur- 
ants, hatels and personal services 423.9 153.3 921.8 693.3 470 2 
Fw1J,K | Other industries(e) . . 1,070.6 1,071.6 1,113.4 1,572.1 3,796.5 
Total | 22,985.7 | 3O883.3 | 45,241.53 | 32,0744 | 45,206.5 


Pal 


(a} Ausirahan Standard industrial Classificalion—see page 204 io} Inckudes ASIC sub-devissons Lb, 13, 14, 15, 
16) =—s {c) Includes ASIC sub-divissons 29, 31, 32, 33 id) Includes chemical, petroleum and coal products (ASIC 
sub-division 27}; non-metallic mineral products (ASIC sub-division 28); and miscellaneous manufacturing (ASIC sub- 
division 34). (e} Includes wholesale and retail trade (ASIC division F), finance, insurance, real estate and busmess 
services (ASIC division 1), public administration and defence (ASIC division J), and community services (ASIC division 
K}. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA 


WORKING DAYS LOST-INDUSTRIES 


ALL INDUSTRIES 





1960 1964 1967 1970 1973 
1ag0 MANUFACTURING 
1200 
600 

0 

1960 964 OF 1970 1973 


STEVEDORING SERVICES 





1960 1954 1967 1970 Pe 
600 MINING 
0 
1960 1964 1967 1970 S73 


CONSTAUCTION 





IFé60 Wha ba? 1970 Wd 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 





IP4 1964 Wa? 70 WI 


NOTE, 2 bresk aaurisin the strert beoeeen 1067 end 1960, due to adoption of the Auntralan Standard Inchugtrigl 
Qaenticaton (AS1Ct see deal on page 204 
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3. States and Territories 


The number of industrial disputes in each State and Territory during the years 1969 to 1973, 
and the workers involved, the working days lost, and the estimated loss in wages, are given in the 
following table, A table showing particulars of industrial disputes in each State from 1913 is 
included in the Appendix, Section X. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: STATES AND TERRITORIES 









Workers involved (000) =| Working |Estimated 


days loss in 
State or Terniory Year of In- lost wages 
disputes | Directly [directly | Total (600) (000) 


New South Wales . , .| 1969 1,833 507.9 13.8 521.7 743.3 | $,666.3 
1970 | * 1,484 703.7 36.9 740.6 | 1,393.6 | 17,516.53 
1971 1,236 613.1 30.6 643.7) 1,887.5 | 28,218.2 - 


1972 1,74 509.2 6.9 $16 1 866.8 | 13,957,2 
1973 1,299 370.8 16,7 387.5 | 1,098.1 | 18,775.2 
Victoria . . | 1969 367 336.7 198 356.4 7172+ 8,619.6 
1970 447 323,9 9.1 333.0 510.8 | 6,793.7 
197] 362 366,45 13,5 380.1 639.6) 9,726.5 
1972 aft 292.0 46.2 338.2 638.4 | 9,656.0 
1973 441 172.5 17.3 189.8 780 5 | 13,274.4 
Queensland . . . [969 253 215.0 3.4 213.5 238.6 | 2,523.6 
LO70 378 153.7 4.2 158.9 79.2) 2,413.1 
1971 441 167.9 4.3 [72.2 271.4 | 4,009.1 
1972 44? 146.3 10.2 156.5 292.2 | 4,973.4 
1973 478 97.3 46 97.0 320.2; 4,476.2 
South Australia. ; .| 1969 72 1OL1 t.7 102.8 129.0} 1,551.4 
1970 146 48.9 8.1 57.0 O30 [ 1,023.1 
IoTl 135 59.3 48 64.1] J10.2) 1,484.9 
1972 lil 48.2 L.7 49 § 60.9 855.0 
1973 159 $5.4 E.5 56,9 130.6] 2,144.0 
Western Australia . ; .| 1969 104 47.0 2.1 59.1 101.4] 1,284.2 
1970 125 44.4 2.1 46.5 14L1] $,963.3 
I97l ]32 308 $.0 45.8 69.4] 1,166.4 
1972 105 24,7 4.1 28.3 94.6] 1,677.2 
973 160 35.4 2.2 37.6 117.3 | 2,422.3 
Tasmania. .| 1969 44 $.6 0.) 8.7 99 115.3 
1970 66 12.8 2.0 14.8 32,2 451.1 
197k 46 14. ] O45 14.7 20.6 3173 
1972 48 11.7 3.5 15,2 19,2 305, I 
1973 63 15.3 2.2 17.5 140.6 | 2,322.4 
Northern Territory 1969 33 8.0 O2 8.2 7 174.8 
1970 62 11.6 * 11.6 27.0 434.4 
i971 4] 9.5 0.1 9.6 15.7 271.5 
1972 ce 3.4 + 3.5 15,1 267.1 
1973 31 5.5 7 5.5 [8.9 361.2 
Australian Capital Territory .| 1969 8 9.3 * 9.8 9.4 100.6 
1970 20). 45.1 * 5.1 16.8 196.2 
197] I] 6.3 _ 63 3.3 474 
]O72 9 6.2 . 6.2 23] 380.4 
1973 i7 10,7 O.4 It1 29 0 481.3 
Australia. ; .| 1969 2014) 1,244.0 41.2 |) 1,285.2 | 1,958.0 | 22,985.7 
1970 2,738 | 1.3042 63.3 | 1,367.4 | 2,393.7 | 30,883.3 
1971 2,404) 1,267.7 58.8 | 13265] 3,068.6 | 45,241 3 
- 1972 2,298 | 1,041.2 72.6 | 1113.8 | 2,010.3 | 32.074,4 
1973 |. 2,538 758.0 450 803.0 | 2,634.7 | 45,206 § 
*Less than 30. 
4, Duration 


(i) General. The duration of each industrial dispute involving a loss of work, ie. the time 
between the cessation and resumption of work, has been calculated in working days, exclusive of 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, except where the establishment involved carries on a continuous 
process (e.g, metal smelting and cement manufacture). 

(ii) industries, The following table shows, for the year 1973, industrial disputes classified 
according to duration in working days. , 


DURATION OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA, 1973 
ASIC mdustry{a) 


Manufacturing 

Transport and storage; 

Mining Metal communication ! 
Other All 





Duration (working days} products, Construction 
. Coal Other machinery Stevedonng Orher industries(e) | indusines 
and services _ 
equipmeni(5)} 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES 
















Upiolday. 

Over [I to 2 days , ; 437 
Over 2.to 3 days . we 280 
Over 3 to less than 5 days . 235 
4 to less than 10 days 345 
10 ta less than 20 days 182 
20 to less than 40 days 48 
40 days and over 13 


Total 


















Uptolday . 15.6 Bi.] 121.0 423.5 
Over 1 to.2 days 5.5 3.2 29.9 110.0 
Over 2 to 3 days , , fe 7.6 4.8 50.4 
Over 3 to fess than 5 days . 2.1 8.4 3.5 47.0 
§ to less than 10 days 2.2 42 9.5 88.1 
10 to less than 20 days 1. 18.7 9.5 60.7 
20 to less than 40 days 0.2 5.3 0.4 14.0 
40 days and over a 0.4 - 4,2 

Total. ; ; 34.4 1278.3 177.7 803.0 






For footnotes see page 224. 
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DURATION OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA, 1973 —continued 
ASIC industry(a@) | 









Manufacturing 









Transport and storage; 
communication 
















Metal 













Duration (workmg days) products, Construction Other All| 
machinery mndustries(c} | industries 
and 


equipments) 
WORKING DAYS LOST (*000} 


Stevedoring Other 
services 

















Uptolday . 
Over Eto 2 days 
Over 2 to 3 days . ; 
Over 3 to less than 5S days . 
5 to less than 10 days 

10 to less than 20 days 

20 to less than 40 days 

40 days and over 


Total 














Up to 1 day 
Over ! to 2 days 

Over 2 to 3 days ; , 
Over 3 to less than 5 days . 
5 to less than 10 days 

10 to tess than 20 days 

20 to less than 40 days 

40 days and over 


Total 





1,628.6 ; 13,730.5 10,328.2 






(a) Australian Standard Industrial Classificatton—see page 204. (6) Includes ASIC sub-divisions 29, 31, 32, 33 ic) Not comparable wih Osher industries Shawn in this table in previous 
issues Of the Labour Report 


Fcc 
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(ii) Summary, 1969 to 1973. The following table shows particulars of industrial disputes in 
Australia according to duration in working days. 


DURATION OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA 
Num- | Workers involved (000) | Working | Estimated 


ber days loss in 
Duration (working days} Year of In- lost wapes 
disputes| Directly | directly | Total C000) (F000) 


Lp to 1 day 











— 


ar 


Over 1 to 2 days 


uw 


uw 


EBES FE 


SS+Oe SNRSN AWRAR SAAT ADE IW ARTA yews~ 


_— 


> ho oh bd Le 
boa 


_— 


Ld 


Over 2 to 3 days 


ee a 
hp fe bh > 
ee! ee | 
Soh ba 


- 


Over 3 to less than 5 days . 


3 


tt bho 00 tan 
oe 
bo Go 4 ee 


- 


A 


5 to less than 10 days 


7 


a 


pe Jw he le te ee Bat My ta Bet GR 


ua 


ah ie | 
oo 
ARF ON 


1) to less than 20 days 


==] 
= oe 
MUO @w hs Rin eo tnbeiiin CORRE oe oo ee 


os 


whee Oe La 
— 


20 to tess than 40 days 


7 = 
ee ht et GD 
VO | 


40 days and over 








3,416.4 
2,014 22,985.7 
2,738 
2,404 
2,298 
2,538 


*Less than 50 


Total 


eae 
Seah | aoe 
= bh) = pa oo ae oe a 


5. Causes 


(1} General. The statistics of causes of industrial disputes relate to the direct causes of stop- 
pages of werk and include only those industrial disputes involving stoppages of work of ten 
man-days or more. The figures therefore do not reflect the relative importance of all causes of 
dispute between employers and employees. 
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Causes of indusinal disputes are grouped as follows: 

Wages, Claims involving general principles relating to wages (e.g. increase (decrease) in 
wages; variation in method of payment) or combined claims relating to wages, hours or 
conditions of work (in which the claim about wages is deemed to be the most important). 

Hours of work, Claims involving general principles relating to hours of work (e.g, decrease 
(increase) in hours; spread of hours). 

Leave, pensions, compensation provisions, etc. Claims involving general principles relating 
to holiday and leave provisions; pension and retirement provisions; workers’ com- 
pensation provisions; insertion of penal clause provisions in awards; etc. 

Managerial policy. Disputes concerning the managerial policy of employers—computation 
of wages, hours, leave, etc. in individual cases; docking pay, docking leave credits, fines, 
etc.; disciplinary matters including dismissals, suspension, victimisation; principles of 
promotion and filling positions, transfers, roster complaints, retrenchment policy; 
employment of particular persons and personal disagreements ; production limitations or 
quotas; etc, 

Physical working conditions. Disputes concerning physical working conditions—safety 
issues: protective clothing and equipment; first aid services; uncomfortable working 
conditions, etc. ; lack of, or the conditions of, amenities; claims for assistance; shortage 
or poor distribution of equipment or material; condition of equipment; new production 
methods and equipment; arduous physical tasks; etc. 

Trade unionism, Disputes concerning—employment of non-unionists; inter-union and 
intra-union disputes; sympathy stoppages in support of employees in another industry; 
recopmition of union activities; ete, 

Other. Disputes concerning—protests directed against persons or situations other than 
those dealing with employerjemployee relationship, Le, political matters, fining and 
gacling of persons, protests against lack of work, and lack of adequate transport; 
non-award public holidays; accidents and funerals; no reason given for stoppages; etc. 


(ii) industries, The following table shows particulars of dustrial disputes for 1973 classified 
according to cause, 


a 
™ 


CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA, 1973 
ASIC industry(a) 





















Manufacturing 
Transport and storage; 
communicalion 


Stevedoring Other 
Services 









Alt 
industries 


Cause of dispute(d) Other 


industries(d) 


Construction 





Wages. 
Hours of work, 
Leave, pensions, compensa- 


tion Provisions, etc. 36 
Managerial policy 720 
Physical working conditions 295 
Trade unionism . 305 
Other ; 101 


Total 
















Wages. 4.0 24.6 137.0 
Hours of wark.-. 0.2 1.9 16.7 
Leave, pensions, compensa- 
tion provisions, etc. 0.3 0.5 2.0 69.0 
Managerial policy 12.2 8.6 17.1 141.5 
Physical working conditions 8.7 12.0 2 66.7 
Trade unionism . 48 5.7 3.5 63.1 
Oiher . 4.2 0.4 0.3 36.8 
Total 34.4 3.7 177.7 803.0 




















Wages. 19 1,745.9 
Hours of work.. ; 0.1 22.2 
Leave, pensions, compensa- 

oan provisions, etc. 0.1 68.1 
Managenal policy. 17.6 3873 
Physical working conditions i6.8 [53.0 
Trade wolonism ; &.1 135.2 
Other 9.9 133.0 

Total 49.5 2,634.7 


(2) Australian Standard ladustrial Classificauion—see page 204. = (6) For nature of classification, see page 226. ic} Includes ASIC sub-divisions 29, 31, 32, 33 (a) Notcomparable 
with Oifter wtdwsiries shown in this table in previous issues of the Labour Report. 


ll 
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(iit} Summary, 1969 to 1973, The following table gives particulars of industrial disputes 
according to causes, 


CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA 


Cause of dispute(a) | 1969 | 1970 | wrt | i972 | 1973 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES 


Wages. 

Hours of work . 

Leave, pensions, compensation provisions, ete. 
Managerial policy ; 

Physical working conditions 

Trade unionism 

Other 


Total 


Wages. 

Hours of work. . 

Leave, pensions, compensation provisions etc. 
Managerial policy 

Physical working conditions 

Trade unionism ; 

Other 


Total 


Wages. 

Hours of work . 

Leave, pensions, compensation provisions, ete. 
Managertal policy. . 
Physical working conditions 

Trade unionism 

Other . 


Total 





(a) For nature of classificatton, see page 226" 
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6. Methods of settlement 


(t} General. Statistics of the method of settlement of industrial disputes relate to the method 
directly responsible for ending the stoppage of work and not necessarily to the method (or methods) 
responsible for settling all matters in dispute. The figures aiso relate only to disputes invoiving 
stoppages of work of ten man-days or more. For these reasons they do not reflect the relative 
importance of the work of authorities operating under State and Federal legislation. 


The classification of methods of settlement ts as follows: 


(1) Negotiation, Private negotiation between the parties involved, or their representatives, 
without the intervention or assistance of authorities constituted under State or Federal 
industrial iegisiation. 

(2) Mediation, Arbitration or mediation of persons whose intervention or assistance is not 
based on State or Federa! industrial legislation, 

(3) State legisiation. 

(a) Under State conciliation and arbitration or wages board legislation. Intervention or 
assistance of an industrial authority or authorities created by or constituted under 
State conciliation and arbitration or wages board legislation, or reference to such 
authorities or compulsory or voluntary conference. 

(b) Under other State legislation, Intervention, assistance or advice of State government 
officials or inspectors, 

(4) Federal and joint Federal-State legistation. 

{a} Compulsory or voluntary conference or by intervention or assistance of, or reference 
to, the industrial tribunals created by or constituted under the following Acts. 

(i) Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 
(11) Coal Industry Acts, 
(iii} Stevedoring Industry Act. 
(iv} Other Acts (Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Power Act; Navigation Act; 
and Public Service Arbitration Act). 

(6) Intervention, assistance or advice of Federal government officials or inspectors. 

(5) Filling the places of workers on strike or locked out. 

(6) Closing down the establishment permanently, 

(7) Resumption without negotiation. 

(8) Other methods, 

Only those methods of settlement which relate to stoppages that occurred i in the period are 


shown in the tables on pages 2}-2. 


(ii) dndustries. The following table shows particulars of industrial disputes for 1973 classified 


according to method of settlement, 


1 
— 


METHOD OF SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; AUSTRALIA, 1973 


Method of settlement(#) 


. Negotration 
- Mediation 
. State legistation— 


(a) Under State conciliation, etc legislation 
{b>) Intervention, etc. of State government officials 


. Federal and joint Federal-State legistation— 


(a) Industrial Tribunals under— 
(i) Conciliation and Arbitration Act . 
(i) Coal tndustry Acis ; 
(01) Stevedoring Industry Act 
(iv} Other Acts 


_(b) Intervention, etc. of Federal government officials. 
. Resumption wi ithout negotiation ; 


Total . . Loom. 





ASIC industry(2) 
Manufacturing 
Transport 
Metal and storage: 
Mining products, communication Other 
machinery | Other | Construc- industries All 
Coal Other and tion (dh mdustries 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES 


126 





equipment |- 





8I5 


Ot 


INJAAO Td WAN ONY LNIAAOTd A 


WORKERS 


. Negotiation 


Mediation 


. State legislation— 


(a) Under State conciliairon, etc. legislation 
(b} Intervention, ete. of State government officials 
Federal and joint Federal-State legislation— 
(a) Industrial Tribunals unmder— 
(i) Conciliation and Arbitration Act . 

(u) Coal Industry Acis 

Gti} Stevedoring Industry Act 

(iv) Other Acts . . . ; 
(6) Intervention, etc. of Federal government officials 
Resumption without negotiation 


Total 


. Negotiation 


Mediation « 
State legislation— 
{a) Under State conciliation, etc. legislation 
(b) lntervention, etc. of State government officials 
Federal and jomt Federaj-State legislation— 
{a} Industnal Tribunals under— 
(1) Concihation and Arbitration Act . 

(u} Coal Industry Acts. . 

Gin Stevedoring Industry Act 

(iv} Other Acts . , ' . 
(b)} Intervention, etc. of Federal government officials 


. Resumption without negotiation 


Total 


(a) Australian Siandard Indusirial Classiication—see page 204. 
with Oiler mdustries shown in this table m previous issues of the Labour Report 


INVOLVED (DIRECTLY AND 





433 


INDIRECTLY) (000) 





(o} For nature of classification, see page 229 (c) Includes ASIC sub-divisions 29, 31, 32, 33. 
*Less than 50 


5270 
303.0 


761.6 
46.2 


393.1 


507.) 
bd.7 
* 


912.0 
2,634.7 


id@) Not comparable 


SaLd$10 WH LSsndnt 
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(ii) Sunvnary, 1969 ro 1973, Information for Australia for the years specified 1s given in the 
following table. 


METHOD OF SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTESa): AUSTRALIA 


Method of settlement(s) | i969 | i970 | ism [| i972 | i970 «| «1971 ~| 1972 | 1973 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES 


1. Negotiation . . . . , , 245 72h | | 5aB 521 $15 
2.Mediation . . ; 20 20 16 27 26 
3. State legislation— 
(a) Under State conciliation, etc. legislation - 232 178 176 227 275 
{b) Intervention, etc. of State government 
officials . 5 | 


4. Federal and Joint Federal-State legistation— 
(a) industrial Tribunals under— 


(i) Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 245 136°: 187 175 206 
{ii} Coal Industry Acts . , 19 lt Il . 10 
(in) Stevedoring Industry Act. & - 4 | l 
(iv) Other Acts . I “ou, . 
(b} Intervention, etc. of Federal government 
officials . ; ; 70 . 7 - 7 
7, Resumption without negotiation , ; 949 1,622 | 461 [347 1,205 
Total . , . 2,014 2,738 7,404 2,298 2,538 


]. Negotiation . 
2. Mediation ; 
3. State legislation— 
{a) Under State conciliation, etc legislation 
(b) Intervention, etc. of State government 
officials . 
4, Federal and joint Federal- State legislation— 
(a) Industrial Tribunals under—- 
(i) Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
(ii) Coal Industry Acts 
(iii) Stevedoring Industry Act 
(iv) Other Acts . 
(b) Intervention, etc. of Federal government . 
officrals 
7, Résumption without negotiation 


Total 





|. Negotiation 
2, Mediation ; 
3. State legislation— 
(a} Under State conciliation, ete legislation 
fb) Intervention, etc. of State government 
officials . 
4, Federal and joint Federal-State legislation— 
fay -lndustrial Tribunals under— 
(1} Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
(ii) Coal Industry Acts 
(iii) Stevedoring Industry Act 
(iv} Other Acts . 
(bd) Intervention, etc. of Federal government 
officials ; . . , _ 
7 Resumption without negotiation 1,095.3 912.0 


Total 2,610.3 | 2,634.7 





(a} Differences between the total ligures of this lable and the corresponding totals of other tables m this section are due 
¢o disputes which were incomplete atthe end ofthe year = (6) For nature of classification, see page 229. *Less than 40 
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The following table shows statistics of industrial disputes classified by the number of workers 


involved (by groups) for the years 1969 to 1973, 


ANALYSIS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BY WORKERS INVOLVED (DIRECTLY AND 
INDIRECTLY}: AUSTRALIA 


Number of workers involved 
(directly and indirectly) 


Under 50 


50 and under 100. 


100 and under 200 


200 and under 400 


400 and under 1,000 


1000 and under 2,000 . 


2,000 and under 3,000 


3,000 and over 


Total 


1969 
1970 
197] 
1972 
1973 


1969 
1970 
i971 
1972 
1973 


1969 
1970 
197 | 
[972 


1973 


1969 
970 
1971 
[972 
1973 


1969 
1970 
197) 
1972 
1973 


1969 
1970 
[97 
1972 
1973 


1969 
1970 
97] 
1972 
1973 


1969 
[970 
197} 
L972 
1973 


1969 


1970 
1971 


1972 


1973 


Number 


Year of 
disputes | Number | Per cent 
(O00) | of total 


702 
oft 
824 


| 2.398 


2,538: 


Workers involved 


(directly and 
mdirectly) 


19.6 
23.8 


1 
— — eee ee 


WH ARRAS VWOSe BH Sow WARN SHAWL BNNND Nee 


on 


DH teresa So wom we Soko OR Shin SOW bh OS BOOS Went 


Working days fost 


Estimated 
loss in 


-| Wages 
Number | Per cent | (2°000) 


(000) 


2010.3 
2634.7 


of total] 


re 
wa 


— 


as Oh bao On ; . 
SG RGN Bi Bo eo a OS NM od Re a SO NR SO I OO BAe PB 


oe oe eee ee ee On ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Oe de er ee 
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=] 
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uw 


aw 
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E-5 x2 


ul 
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Su 


32,074 4 


45,206 5 
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8. Analysis by total working days lost 


The following table shows particulars of industrial disputes classified by the number of 
working days lost (by groups) for the years 1969 to 1973. 


ANALYSIS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BY TOTAL WORKING DAYS LOST: AUSTRALIA 
Workers involved 


{directly and 
indirectly} 


| 
Working days lost [Estimated 


Number Joss In 





Total working days lost Year 0 wages 

disputes | Number | Per cent | Nurnber | Per cent | ($°000) 
(000) | oftotal | COO0} | of total 

10 and under 160. 1969 907 66,4 52 38.7? [9 4734 
1970 1,162 86.5 6.3 507 2.4 666.7 
197] ] 040 73.3 55 43,8 4 634.4 
1972 | 034 772 6.9 439 2,2 681 6 
1973 | 034 73.2 9] 448 L.7 Fiz 90 
(00 and under 500 1969 72l1 1853 12. | T7145 8.8 2,116.1 
. E970 994 233.0 17.0 233.7 10.0 + 3,118.5 
197] 800 16h 7 12.2 L884 6.1 2,699.4 
1972 709 135.1 12.1 164 6 8.2 2,555.9 
[973 - 850 139.0 17.3 202.7 77 3,583 2 
500 and under [,000 [969 163 81.5 6.3 119.7 6.) ] 480.9 

1970 239 131.7 96 [74 3 73 2,285, 
197 239 113.2 §.5 169.4 5.5 | 2,450.0 
1972 25] 29 [Ot 174.1 8.7 | 2,727 1 
[973 275 100.7 12.5 193.6 7.5 3,542.0 
1000 and under 2,000 . 1969 110 91.9 Tl 164.4 8.4 2,010 0 
i970 160 141.2 10 3 221.7 93 2,911.2 
197 14] 108 3 8.2 2019 6.6 2,988.7 
1972 120 | . L009 91 168 2 8.4 | 2,658.1 
1973 41 80.6 10,0 (99 4 7.6 3,446.7 
2,000 and under 5,000 . 1969 70 166.0 12.9 271.9 13.9 3,258.5 
1970 123 254 § 18.6 397 0 16.6 | 5,219.6 
197{ L42 194.0 14.6 325 4 10.6 | 4.67.4 
1972 121 240-0 21.6 398.4 19.8 6,25] .3 
. 1973 146 147.5 18 4 452.3 17.2 | 7,974.6 
5,000 and under 10,000. 1969 20 [S74 12? 229.0 11.? 2,683.7 
1970 27 120.2 8.8 2154 90 | 2,647.5 
1974 27 103.4 78 OL | 62 |) 2,685.7 
1972 34 86.7 7.8 249.1 12.4 | 3,875.8 
1973 35 91.5 114 366.5 139 | 63718 
10,000 and over . 1969 23 $66 5 442 962 6 49.2 10,963. 1 
1970 33 400.0 293 | 1,093.8 458 | 14,033.9 
1971 45 $739 43.2 | 1,948.6 63.5 | 29,1657 
1972 29 360.9 324 BE19 404 | 13,3245 
1973 37 17) 5 21.2 | 1,170.3 44.4 | 19,5167 
Total 1969 2014 | $,284 2 100.0 | 1,958.6 100.0 | 22,985.7 
1970 2,738 | 1,367.4 LOO | 2,393.7 1000 | 30,883.3 
1971 2,494 1 1,326.5 100.0 | 3,068 6 190.0 | 45,241.3 
1972 2,298 | 1,113.8 [OOO | 2,010.3 100.0 | 32,0744 
1973 2,538 803 0 100.0 | 2,634.7 100.0 | 45,206,5 
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9. Working days lost per 1,000 employees 


The following table shows the number of working days lost per thousand employees during 
the years 1969 to 1973 in each State and Australia, 

Tables showing these statistics classified by industry were published in Labour Report No. 56. 
1971 and in the December 1972 quarterly industrial disputes bulletin (Reference No, 6.6), How- 
ever, the industries shown in those tables were based on the previous industry classification for 
disputes and not the Australian Standard Industrial Classification (ASIC). It has not yet been 
possible to compile these statistics based on ASIC. 

The figures of working days lost used in these compilations relate to those lost by workers 
directly and indirectly involved in disputes involving stoppages of work of ten man-days or more 
in the establishments where the stoppages occurred. The working days lost refer to days lost in all 
industries except agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting (ASIC division A), For Australia the 
statistics have also been compiled excluding particulars for disputes classified to Other in the 
causes classilication (see page 226). Other disputes are those disputes concerning protests 
directed against persons or situations other than those dealing with employer/employee relation- 
ship, i.e, political maiters, fining and gaoling of persons, protests against lack of work, and lack 
of adequate transport; non-award public holidays; accidents and funerals; no reason given for 
stoppages; etc. For further details of the scope of industrial dispute statistics, definitions, etc., 
see pages 204-5. 

The figures of employment used in these compilations are monthly estimates of wage and 
salary earners in civilian employment excluding those in agriculture and in private domestic 
service, The employment figures for each year are the average of twelve monthly estimates. For 
details of the employment series, see. pages 187-93. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: WORKING DAYS LOST PER 1,000 EMPLOYEES(a) 


1969 TO 1973 
State 1969 1970 197] 1972 1973 
All causes(¢}— 

New South Wales . 516 635 
Victoria . S02 595 
Queensland 493 520 
South Australia [49 305 
Western Australia 276 331 
Tasmania 148 1,056 
Austrabia(}) 445 56d 

All causes excluding ‘other’{c}— 
Awustralia(S} 413 $35 





(a} Working days lost per 1,000 wage and salary earners in civihan employment excluding those in agriculture and in 
privale domeshe service, Sec text above. (5) Lnelades the Northern Terrntory and the Australian Capital Territory 
ic) See text above 


Workers’ compensation legislation 


In the following pages is a brief summary of the principal provisions of Workers’ Compensation 
Acts and Ordinances in force in Australia as at 31 December 1973, Further details may be obtained 
from the relevant Act or Ordinance and from a publication, Conspecius of Workers Compensation 
Legisiation in Australia and Papua New Guinea as at 1 January 1974, published by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Melbourne. 
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CONSPECTUS OF WORKERS’ COMPENSATION Laws 
State, ete, Act or Ordinance Judicial administration 


New South Wales . | Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-! Workers’ Compensation Commission 
1971. (Judges, District Court Status) In 
practice, Judge sits alone; seven Courts 


stt at one time. 






Victorta Workers’ Compensation Act 1958 as| County Court Judge (sitting with 
amended to 1973 workers’ and employers’ representa- 

tives as Workers’ Compensation 
Board). 

Queensland . ‘Workers’ Compensation Act 1916-1973. | General Manager (neo legal qualifications 
required by Statute}. 

. 
south Australia Judges. 





Workmen’s Compensation Act, 197I- 
1973. 





Workers’ Compensation Board of three 
mémbers; Chairman, a legal prac- 
titioner, and a nominee of (a) em- 
ployers’ organisation and (6) em- 
ployees’ organisation. 


Western Australia. | Horkers'’ Compensation Act, 
1977, 





Tasmania. _ | Workers’ Compensation Act 1927 as | Supreme Court Judges (sitting alone). 
amended to 1973. ; 


Australia. . | Compensation ( Australian Government | Qne Commissioner, whe ts an independ- 
Employees} Act 1971-1973, ent Statutory Authority, with power of 
delegation. 


WORKERS COMPENSATION LEGISLATION 


IN AUSTRALIA (a5 AT 31 DECEMBER 1973) 


Appeals 


On a question of law or the admission or 
rejection of any evidence, to Supreme 
Court, High Court and Privy Council. 


On question of law upon case stated for 
opinion of Full Court of the Supreme 
Court, High Court, Privy Council. 


Any person claiming compensation who 
objects to the ruling thereon of the 
State Government Insurance Office 
may require the matter to be heard 

determined by an industrial 

' Magistrate. Either party to the pro- 
ceedings may appeal from his decision 
Such appeal shall be made to the Full 
Bench of the Industrial Court Unless 
the Court orders that additional 
evidence shall be taken, the appeal 
which shall be by way of rehearing 
shall be heard and determined upon 
the evidence and proceedings before 
the Industrial Magistrate concerned, 


Questions of law and fact to Full indus- 
trial Court, Supreme Court, High 
Court, Privy Council, 


Jurisdiction exclusive; decisions final on 
facts. Board may state a case for Full 
Court of the Supreme Court on mat- 
ters of Jaw. 


To Full Court by way of rehearing, 
High Court, Privy Council 


Reconsideration by Compensation Tri- 
bunal {an independent Statutory 
Authorily) or judicial review by a 
prescribed Court: with right to appeal 
on questions of law to Australian 
Industrial Court and then, by leave, to 
High Court. 
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Maximum wages 


of ‘workers’ Waiting Medical, surgical and 
compensated period hospita) expenses 
Uniimited, Nil $2,000 medical and surgical; 


$2,000 hospital; $800 am- 
bulance; unless Commission 
directs that employer shall 
be liable for a further 
specified sum. 


$6,000 per annum, 
excluding over- 
time up to 3 
May 1972 As 
from 9 May 
[972 no maxi 


Reasonable medical, hospital, 
nursing and ambulance ser- 
vice and costs of burial. 


mum, 


Unlimited, I day for | $730 hospital; $730 medical; 
in death where no depen- 
dants, medical expenses and 


burial, maximum $990. * 






Unliemited., 


Unlimited. $2,180.90 to cover first aid, am- 
bulance, medical and hos- 
pital expenses, etc, (Board 
may approve grealer amount 
to cover these items} $250 
funeral. * 


Unlimited Unlimited, 


The expenses incurred by the 
workman for such medical, 
hospital, nursing and am- 
bulance services a8 are 
reasonably necessary as a 
result of his injury, and not 
exceeding $150 for repairing 
or replacing damaged cloth- 
ig, and not exceeding $300 
for repairing or replacing 
damaged iools of tirade 
Burial expenses up to $500 


Unlimited 


No limit. 


*AMounLs vary automatically with changes in basic wage, 
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CONSPECTUS OF WORKERS’ COMPENSATION LAWS 


State, etc Act of Ordinance Judicial administration 







Workmen's Compensation Ordinance |Matters in dispute may by consent of 
1949-1973, each party be settled by the Workmen's 
Compensation Tribunal. 


Northern Territory 


Australian Capital! Workmen's Compensation Ordimance | Matters in dispute may by consent of both 

Territory [95 1—1973. parties be settled by arbitration by a 
committee or by a single arbitrator. If 
either party objects or there is no 
committee, the dispute may be setiled 
by the Court of Petty Sessions. 


Workers’ compensation payments 


State, etc. : 
Basic weekly payment Maximum weekly payment 


New South Wales . | 85 per cent of average | $43.00 with no dependants: with dependants, a.w.e. 
weekly earnings (a. w.¢.) 





Victoria Adult $43.00 with no dependants (with dependants 
$63.00 or a.w.e,, whichever ts lower) Minor $32.00 
without dependants (with dependants £55 00 ora.w.¢ 


whichever is lower). 


Queensland Award wage for first 26 | Award wage for first 26 weeks Thereafter the basic 
weeks, Thereafter the | wage and allowances for dependants not exceeding 
basic wage, the award wage 





NOTE awe = average weekly carnings. 
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IN AUSTRALIA (AS AT 31 Decemper 1973} continued 


Maximum wages 
Appeals of ‘workers’ 
compensated 


Waiting Medical, surgical and 
period hospital] expenses 





An appeal to the Supreme Court may be | Unlimited. No fimit 
made from the decision of the Tri- 
bunal, 
An appeal from the decision of the com- | Uniimited. .| No fir, all reasonable costs, 


mitiee or from the Court of Petty 
Sessions may be made to the Supreme 
Court of the Australian Capital 
Territery 


in case of total disablement 


, Weekly payments ae 
Minimum weekly payment in respect of dependants Total liability 


Adult male, $28.00, Adults whose | $11.00 for wile or adult dependant, | Unlimited. 
awe aré less than $33 00, 100 plus $5.00 per child (including 
per cent of aw.e. but not ex- | = children to whom worker stands 
ceeding $28.00. Minors whase in foce parentis), subject to pre- 
a woe, are less than $25 00, 100 scribed maximum 
per cent of a.w.e. but not ex- 
ceeding $21.00 











$15,260 except in cases of (@) per- 
manent and total disablement, 
or (>) permanent and partial 
disablement of major degree. 


$12.00 for wife or relative caring 
for his children if wife or relative 
is wholly or mainly dependent 
upon him, plus $4 00 per child 
under 16 years of age, subject to 
preseritbed maximum Earnings 
~ of wife are not taken into con- 
sideration for dependency. 


Same as for maximum 







No specific minimum 25 per cent of the existing male | $16,440. 
basic wape per week for wife, 
plus 10 per cent of the existing 
male basic wage per week for 
each child and stepchild under 
l6, or if [6 or over but under the 
age of 21 and in receipt of full- 
time education at a school, col- 
lege, university, etc.. who is 
totally or mainly dependent 
Toralweek/y compensationshal 
not exceed injured worker's 
a w.e * 


Note uwe = average weekly earnings. 
*Amounts vary automatically with changes in basic wage 
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Stute, etc. 


South Australia =. 


Western Australia . 


Tasmania 


Australia 


Northern Territory 


Australian Capital 


Territory 
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Basic weekly payment 


CONSPECTUS OF WORKERS COMPENSATION Laws 


Workers’ compensation payments 


Maximum weekly payment 


Average weekly earnings. | Average weekly earnings. 


“Weekly earnings” computed as the amount of the 


ordinary wage or salary (including any over award 
payment) the worker would have received for the 
ordinary hours he would have worked, if he were not 
incapacitated for work as a result of the injury. 


Average weekly earnimes, or the ordinary time crate of 


pay of the worker for the work in which he was 
engaged immediately before the period of incapacity, 
whichever is the greater. 


For the first 26 weeks the amount (whichever is greater} 


equal to (@) full sick pay plus the amount (if any) 
payable for partial incapacity ; or () $43 plus depend- 
ants’ allowances or a.w.e., whichever is the less 


After 26 weeks an amount in accordance with (4) above. 
An additional 59.0018 payable if the constant attendance 


of another person is required, 


An amount equal io the workman's normal sick leave 


entitlements for a period of six months if covered by 
an award; ora prescribed amount equal to his average 
weekly earnings less overtimeand medental payments - 
fora pertod of six months, if he ts not covered by an 
award, 


$43.00 during period of incapacity. However for the 26 


weeks, in aggregate, after an tnjury a worker is 
entitled to “full accident pay’. This is the pay a 
worker would be entitled to were he on sick -pay. If 
the worker 13 not entitled to sick pay he is entitled 
to his pre-injury earnings less certain intermittent 
payments such as overtime and commissions. 


Nove a.w.e = average weekly carnings 
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IN AUSTRALIA (AS AT 31 DECEMBER 1973}-—-continued 


in case of total disablement 


Minimum weekly payment in iro fein Tota] liability 


Same as for maximum. $18,000. 


Same as for maximum Prescribed amount being $21,819. 
(Board may order weekly pay- 
ments in excess of limit where 
injury results in permanent 
and total incapacity } 


Same as for maximum $17,239 for weekly payments and 


$32, 292 for scheduled myurtes. 


Same as for maximum , . | When the second ttem of the ; Unlimited. 

maximum weekly payment pro- 
visions applies, $11.00 for 
spouse or other dependant over 
[6 years; $5.00 for each depen- 
dent child under 16 years or un- 
der 21 years if a Full-itme student 
not ordinarily m employment. 


Same as for maximum . . 1 $11.00 for wife or dependent fe- | No limit on total Hability in the 
male over 16 years in special cir- | caseof weekly payments. How- 
cumstances, $5.00 for each dep- ever a lump sum payment not 
pendent child under 16 years of} exceeding $14,500 may he 
age. agreed between all parties. 


Same as for maximum 311.00 for wife or dependent fe- | $14,500 excluding cost of medi- 
male over 16 years in certain cir- cal, surgical and hospital treat- 
cumstances, 65,00 for each de- ment and ambulance service. 
pendent child under 16 years of | No limit on total bability in 
age. the case of weekly payments. 
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State, etc. 


New South Wales . 


Victoria 


Queensland . 


South Australia 


Western Australia . 


Tasmania 














EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 







Maximum (excluding 
payments for 
dependent children} 


$13,250. 
Jump sum or weekly 
payments made before 
death from death 
benefit is not permitted, 
Maximum funeral ex- 
penses when workman 
leaves no dependants 
are $300. 


$13,690 (excluding pay- 
ments for total tnca- 
pacity, if any, prior 
to death) 


$16,449 to any depen- 
dants, wholly depen- 
dent.* 


SIR years’ = arnings, 
maximum $25, 
plus burial expenses 
not exceeding $500 (ex- 
cluding weekly pay- 
ments for partial or 
total incapacity, if any, 
paid prior to death). 


$18,546.15 


284 «times - the basic 
rate for Hobart {at 
present $17,239). 





Deduction of 


$5,454.75 for a wholly 


years.* 


CONSPECTUS OF WORKERS’ COMPENSATION Laws 


Death payments 






£16,440 total dependants; 


$2,480 partial depen- 
dants; $1,920 death of 
worker under 271 years 
of age, who leaves no 
dependants but is sur- 
vived by either or both 
parents resident in 
Queensland,.* 










$8,000, plus payments for 


dependent children. 


dependent widow, 
mother, child of step- 
child under [6 years of 


age or student child 
under the age of 2] 


*Amouats vary aulomatically with changes in basic wage 


Additional 
proviston for 
dependent children 


$7.50 per week for each 


dependent child under 
16 years of age until 
death or age 16, which- 
ever is the earlier. 
Student child entitled 
until 2] years old. 


$400 for each dependent 


child under 16 years of 
age. 


$450 for each child or 


stepchild under 16 years 
of age, oc if 16 or over, 
but under the age of 21, 
and in receipt of a full- 
time ¢éducation at a 
school, college, unryer- 
sity, etc,, who was 
totally or mainly depen- 
dent ‘at time of death 
(provided widow sgur- 
vives, otherwise maxi- 
mucn.* 


$500 for each dependent 


child under 18 years of 
of age. 


$7.50 per week for each 


dependent child or step- 
child under 16 years of 
age or student child 
under the age of 21 years, 
or otherwise, in the 
Board's discretion.* 


times the basic rate for 
Hobart (at present $425 
for each dependent child 
under 16 years of age). 
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IN AUSTRALIA (45 AT 31 DECEMBER 1973)—continued 


Special provisions regardin 


Provisions (or ump sum payment compensation for aged an Insurance 
OF SCNEGUIED INjUTIES injured workers ; 


Yes. No deduction in respect of weekly Compulsory and competu- 
payments is permitted, tive. 


Yes {excluding payments made on Compulsory and competi- 
account of period of illness resuliing tive. 
from injury). 


Yes, No, except provision for mini- Compulsory with OQueens- 
mum disablement payments, land State Government 
Insurance Office. 


Yes Compulsory and competi- 
tive. 





Ves, Compulsory and competi- 
tive. 


Yes, Compulsory. 
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CONSPECTUS OF WORKERS’ COMPENSATION Laws 


Death payments 
State, etc. Maximum (excluding , Additional 
payments for - Minimum provision for 
dependent children} dependent children 


Proportionate payment} Weekly payment of $5.00 
for partial dependency. in respect of each de- 
pendent child under 16 
ears ot under 21 years 
if a full-time student 
(ceasing if child marries 
or dies), There is no 
maximum for such pay- 
ments but, if they cease 
and the aggregate 
amount of weekly pay- 
ments in respect of cach 
child is less than $500, 
an additional amount of 
compensation is payable 
equal to the difference 
between that aggregate 
amount and $500, 


Australia 






Northerm Territory | $14,500, plus up to $300 
funeral expenses. 


Weekly payments of $5.00 
in respect of each de- 
pendent child under 16 
years of age until child 
turns 16, marries or dies, 
subject to minimum 
total payment of $500 in 
respect of each child, 





Australian Capital | $14,500, plus the cost of | Same as for maximum. Weekly payment of $5.00 


Territory medical treatment. for each wholly or 
Any amount, by way of mainly dependent child 
weekly payments, paid under 16 years of age. 


oc payable before the 
death of the workman 
in respect of his total or 
partial incapacity for 
work shali be disre- 
garded, but any ad- 
ditional lump sum pay- 
ment shall be deducted, 
provided the £14,500 is 
hot reduced to less than 
$2,000. Plus a sum not 
exceeding $300 for 
_ funeral expenses. 
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IN AUSTRALIA (AS AT 31 DECEMBER 1973)—continued 


Special provisions regarding 
Provisions for lump sum payment compensation for aged and Insurance 
injured workers 


for scheduled injuries 


Yes. 





Yes The lump sum payment is reduced Compulsory (unless ex- 


by amounts previously paid in weekly empted by the Admin- 
payments but is not to be less than strator) and competi 
$2,000, tive. 

Yes. Such payment ts not subject to |-No. Compulsory (unless ex- 
deduction in respect of any amount empted by the Minister) 
previously paid by way of a weekly and competitive, 
payment. 


ee 
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CONSPECTUS OF WORKERS’ COMPENSATION LAWS 





Compensation payable in respect of | 
State, etc. Governmigan Insurance injuries received whilst travelling to 


or from work 


4 ' 





New South Wales . | Yes, competitive, Same as for injury arising out of or in course of 
employment. 

Victoria . | Yes, competitrve, Yes, ; 

Queensland . .| Yes, monopoly, As for other injuries, 





Western Australia Competitive, except 
ae oo operations. 


Tasmania 


Australian Capital | No. 
Territory 
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IN AUSTRALIA (45 AT 3] DECEMBER 19°73)-—continued 
PDusts 
Silicosis Other dusts 


Maximum weekly 
payments 


Maximum weekly 
payments 


Total habiltty Total ltability 


he 


Special scheme with| Special scheme with | As for other injuries. As for other injuries. 
benefits as for other benefits as for other 
INUTTES. _ injunes. 


As for other injuries. ‘As for other imyurtes. As for other injuries, As for other injuries 


$10.00 to worker; $7.00 | Compensationis payable | As for other injuries. As for other injuries. 

for wife: $2.75 each to a sufferer during his 

dependent child with]; lifetime. On death 

maximum of $t7.00.* weekly payments to 
widow continue until 
maximum of $16,440 
lesscompensation paid 
durmg the previous 
ten years immediately 
prior to demise, 
Funeral expenses of 
$480 are payable, 
Minimum aggregate 
payment to widow, 
$2,740; weekly pay- 
ment to widow 
$190.0), plus $2.75 
for each dependent 
child. Maximum $17 
per week. * 


As for other injures, As for other injuries. As for other impuries. As for other injumnes 
As for other injuries. As for other injuries As for other injuries, As for other injuries. 


As for other injuries. $17,238, 80 As for other injuries, =| 317,238.80 


As for other injuries and } As for other injuries and | As forotherinjuriesand | As for other injuries and 
diseases diseases. diseases. diseases. 
As for other injuries. As for other injuries. As for other injuries. As for other injuries 


As for other injuries As for other injuries. As for other injuries. As for other injuries. 
























*Amoun(s vacy automatically with changes in basic wage 
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‘CHAPTER 5. LABOUR ORGANISATIONS 


Labour organisations in Australia 
I. General 


The figures shown in this section are prepared from a collection of membership of labour 
organisations at 31 December each year. The affairs of single unions are not disclosed in the 
published results and this has assisted in securing complete information. The Bureau is indebted 
to the secretaries of trade unions for their co-operation in supplying information, Current figures 
are published in an annual statistical bulletin, Trade Union Statistics: Australia (Reference 
No. 6.24). , 

This issue contains a comparison of the results of the-annual collections for the years 1969 to 
1973, Particulars for earlier years wili be found in previous issues of the Labour Repoit. A table 
showing the number and membership of trade unions in Australia from 1913 is to be found in 
Section XI of the Appendix. 

Where figures of trade unton membership in this chapter have been rounded, any discrepancies 
between totals and sums of components are due to rounding. 


2. Trade Unions 


(i) General. For the purpose of these statistics a trade union is: defined as an organisation 
consisting predominantly of employees and whose principal activities include the negotiation 
of rates of pay and conditions of employment for its members. 

Current lists of reporting trade unions are maintained by reference to lists of reporting 
trade unions used in previous years: by reference to trade unions registered under the provisions 
of the various Federal and State industrial arbitration Acts, trade union Acts, etc. ; from names 
of unions reported to be engaged in conciliation and arbitration proceedings, etc, ; from reports 
of trade unions in trade journals, trade union and employer periodicals, newspapers, and other 
publications, lt should be noted that not all reporting trade unions are registered under relevant 
Federal or State industrial arbitration legislation or State trade union Acts. 

The published number of reporting trade unions varies from year to year as a result of 
amalgamations and mergers of unions; unions ceasing to operate; new unions being formed; 
_ existing organisations changing their status such that it brings them within the scope of the 
definition of a trade union (see above); and existing unions reporting for the first time. These 
variations generally have little or no effect on total membership figures. Between 1972 and [973 
the number of reporting trade unions decreased from 305 to 294, This change was the result of 
(i) a number of amalgamations or mergers that resulted in 17 unions being reduced to 7 unions; 
(ii) 3 unions ceasing to operate; and (ui) 2 existing unions with approximately 2,500 members 
reporting for the first time. 

The total membership of the reporting trade unions represents the aggregate of the member- 
ship of individual untens; persons who are members of more than one union are therefore 
counted more than once in the totals. The extent of this duplication is not known and it may vary 
over time. Total reported membership figures are affected by differences in the concept of member- 
ship adopted by various unions or by the same union at different times, Union rules on member- 
ship may follow. different concepts and practices and this may be reflected in the level and 
fluctuations of the figures reported. Some unions confine their reported membership to ‘financial’ 
members whilst others may also include ‘unfinancial’ members. Individual unions may or may 
not include in their reported membership unemployed members, members who have retired 
from the work force, disabled members, members with dues in arrears (who may be kept on 
union books for varying lengths of time), etc. Members of unions working overseas (e.g. Papua 
New Guinea) are excluded from the reported membership data. 

Membership of trade unions is shown separately for males and females for each State and 
Territory. The sub-division of the total membership into males and females is not precise because 
some trade unions are unable to state the exact number of males and females among their 
members, The sub-division of total membership by States and Territories is also not precise 
because some unions in the Territories are affiliated with State organisations and their member- 
ship is reported under the heading of that State. More accurate reporting of membership by 
location by trade unions over the years is reflected in the annual figures for the Territories and 
this affects their comparability over time, | 
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(ii) Nuenber and Membership. The following table gives particulars of the number of separate 
unions and the number of members in cach State and Territory at the end of the years 1969 to 
1973. Under the heading ‘Number of separate unions’ a union with members in a State or 
Territory is counted as one union within that State or Territory. The figures do not add to the 
Australian total (shown in the last column) because a union represented in more than one State 
or Territory is included in the figure for each State or Territory in which it is represented, but is 
counted only once in the Australian total. 


FRADE UNIONS: NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP 





NUMBER OF SEPARATE UNIONS(a) 








NUMBER OF MEMBERS 
(600) ) 









9123 | | | | . 
1971 971.6 | | | | ‘Il | 32.2 [2,436.6 
1972 988.4 . 2,923,7 
1973 1,032.0 659.9 


ja} See text above. (6) Without interstate duplication (See text above), (¢) On preceding year  {¢) Some 
umons in the Terriocies are affihated with State organisations and their membership is reported under the heading of 
the Stale More accurate reporting of membership by locanen by trade uniens over the years 1s reflected in the annual 
figures for the Territories and this affects their comparability over time. 


Note Minns sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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(iii) Number of Members and Proportion of Wage and Salary Earners. 


{a) General, The following tables show the approximate percentages of wage and salary 
earners in employment, who were members of trade unions, The estimates of total wage and 
salary earners have been derived by adding figures for employees in rural industries and in 
private domestic service recorded at the 1966 Population Census to the estimates of employees 
in all other industries as at the end of each year. The percentages shown in these tables are not 
directly comparable with those shown in Labour Report No. 53, 1967 and earlier issues of the 
Labour Report because the present percentages are based on a revised series of employment 
estimates available only as from June 1966 (see pages 187-93), The change between the series is 
more significant for female employees as the current employment estimates include a considerable 
number of part-time employees who had previously been excluded. 


(6) States, The table below shows, for each State, and the Northern Territory, the number 
of males, females and persons who were members of trade unions at 31 December 1973 and the 
estimated percentages as described above. In interpreting these, it should be noted that certain 
employees‘such as those in professional occupations may not be eligible for membership of a 
specified union, while others may not reside in a locality covered by a union devoted to their 
particular trade or occupation: 


TRADE UNIONS: NUMBER OF MEMBERS AND PROPORTION OF TOTAL 
WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS, 31 DECEMBER 1973 


Proportion of total wage and 


Number of members salary ¢arners(d} 


State (000) {per cent) 

New South Wales(a) 5? 
Victoria SO 
Queensland $4 
South Australia 53 
Western Australia 52 
Tasmania 59 
Northern Territory . ia 38 

Australia Sd 





(a) Includes the Austrahan Capital Territory. (4) See text above 


(c) Austrata, Similar particulars for Australia as at the end of each of the years 1969 to 1973 
are given in the following table. 


TRADE UNIONS: NUMBER OF MEMBERS AND PROPORTION OF TOTAL 
WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS, AUSTRALIA 









Proportion of total wage and 
Salary ¢arners(a) 


(per cent) 
Males Females Persons | Males | 


Number of members 
End of ° 
December— ; 





Persons 








(a) See text above 
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(iv) Classification according to Number of Members. The following table shows the number 
and membership of aii trade unions in Australia at the end of each of the years 1969 to 1973, 
classified according to size. In this table interstate unions are counted only-once, 


TRADE UNIONS: CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF MEMBERS 
AUSTRALIA 


December | December {| December | December | December 
Number of members 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 


NUMBER OF SEPARATE UNIONS(a} 








Under 100 . 
l010 and under 240 
250 500 


a4 +4 









Under 100 2,0 19 
10 andunder 250 7.1 5.6 
240 ., " 500 134 [2.4 
500, » 1,000 28 ? 26.0 

1000 ., - 2,000 52.6 63.0 

2,000 ,, +4 §,000 148.3 135.4 

500) ., ., 10,000 85.2 116.7 

1000 ,., 20,000 304.9 . 216.1 212.8 

20,000 ,, » 30,000 158 3 255.7 2799 272 8 

30,00 ,, » 40,000 2475 254 6 140.1 107.6 

40,000 ,, » 350,000 222. | 217.6 303 9 350.7 

$0,000 ,, ,, $0,000 645.4 468 6 400.3 307.4 

BOL000 and over 401.4 647.0 846.45 ],047.7 

Total 2,314.6 2,436.6 2,523.7 2,659.5 
PROPORTION OF TOTAL MEMBERSHIP (PER CENT) 

Under 100 ; 0.1 01 04 0.4 0h 
WOandunder 256 0? O03 0.3 03 02 
250 ,, 3, ~S «S500 0.6 0.6 05 0.5 0,5 
500, «= ,,~—s«L 000 10 10 LJ 11 1.0 

1,000 ,, " 2,000 2.9 2,9 35 2 | 24 

2000 , =, 5,000 6 | 59 6.1 5.9 $.] 

3 - » 19,600 43 3.8 34 3.4 Ad 

10,000 ,, ,, 20,00 120_ 32 9.8 86 8.0 

20,000 ,, 30,000 8.4 6.3 104 11 | 103 

30,000 ,, » =©40,000 112 07 10,4 5.6 40 

40,000 .,  ,, 50,000 9,6 9.6 8.9 12.1 132 

$0,000 ,, » 30,000 28 Y 19,2 15.9 11.6 

80,000 and over . 142 27. | 33.5 39.3 

Total . ; 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(a} See text on page 249. 
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(v) interstate or Federated Trade Unions. (a) Generai. Interstate or federated trade unions are 
those unions which have members m more than one State, The larger mterstate untons are 
usually administered by both Federal and State executives, the degree of control of the respective 
executives varying from union to union, The State branches, or in some cases intra-State branches, 
of such unions may be separately registered under provisions of relevant State industrial arbi- 
tration legislation, etc., perhaps under several diflerent names. When obtaining statistics from 
trade unions operating wholly within one State or district, secretaries are asked to report whether 
or not the union is a branch of an interstate, or a larger State or district organisation, This 
reporting reduces the possibility of duplication in the figures of the number of unions and of 
membership. 

(b) Area of Operation, The area of operation of interstate or federated trade unions is shown 
in the following table. 


INTERSTATE OR FEDERATED TRADE UNIONS: NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP(a) 

















Unions operating in— 


NUMBER OF SEPARATE UNIONS (9) 


End of 


December— Total 





(a) Certain unions have, in addition to branches in the States, branches in the Northern Territory and in the Australian 
Capital Territory, (8) See text on page 249 


3. Employer and Employee Organisations Registered under Industrial Arbitration Acts, etc. 


The Federal Concifiation and Arbitration Act 1904-1973 and a number of State industrial 
arbitration Acts provide for the registration of employer and employee organisations as outlined 
below. In general, registration is necessary before an organisation may appear before the relevant 
arbitration tribunal, 

In Victoria and Tasmania where wages and conditions of work in the State sphere are deter- 
mined by Wages Boards there is no provision in industrial arbitration legislation for registration 
of trade unions or employer organisations. 


(a) Federai 

Under Part VII] of the Corciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1973, any association of 
employers in an industry or any employer who has employed, on an average taken per month, 
not less than 100 employees during the six months preceding application for registration, and any 
association of not less than 100 employees in any industry, may be registered. However, the 
Public Service Arbitration Act provides that an association of less than 100 employees may be 
registered as an organisation under the Conciliation and Arbitration Act, if its members comprise 
atleast three-fifths of all persons engaged in that industry in the Public Service. Such organisations 
are included in the figures shown below. Registered unions include both mterstate associations 
and associations operating within one State only, Registration under Commonwealth legislation 
began in 1906, At the end of 1973 the number of employer organisations registered under the 
provisions of the Act was 81. The number of unions registered at the end of 1973 was 149, with 
membership of 2,266,400, representing 85 per cent of the total membership of all trade unions in 
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Australia, Lists of organisations of employees and of employers registered under this Act are 
contained in the /ndustrial information Bulletin, Vol, 29 No. 1, January 1974 published by the 
Department of Labor and Immigration. 


(b) New South Wales 

Under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1940-1973, an association of employees registered 
under the Trade Union Act, an association of employers who have, in the aggregate, at least 50 
employees, or a single employer with at least 50 employees may be registered as an industrial 
union, Applications by employees for an award of a State industrial tribunal may be made only 
through a registered industrial union; prior registration as an industrial union is not necessary 
in the case of an employer association, At 30 June 1973 there were 125 employee unions and 288 
employer unions registered under provisions of the Industrial Arbitration Act. Lists of organi- 
sations registered under this Act are published in the New South Wales Industrial Gazeite—see 
Vol. 190 for details as at 30 June 1973. 

Statistics of unions of employees and of employers registered under provisions of the Trade 
Union Act, 1881-1965 are compiled by the State Industrial Registrar. At 30 June 1973 there were 
138 emptoyee unions, 17 employer unions, and | other union registered under the Trade Union 
Act, A list of employee and employer unions registered under the Trade Union Act, showing 
membership details, receipts and expenditure is included in the annual report of the industrial 
registrar and a list of unions registered under the Act is included in the New South Wales Industrial 
Gazette (see Vol, 190 for details as at 30 June 1973). 


(c) Queensiand 

In order to be represented in claims before the Industrial Court and the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Commission, unions of employees and of employers must be registered under the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1961-1973. In respect of employers, registration under 
the Acts may be granted to single employers who employ an average of 50 employees, or 
to an association of employers who in the aggregate employ an average of 50 employees, At 
3] December 1973 there were 75 employee unions registered with a reported membership of 
314,306, At the same date 40 employer unions with a reported membership of 39,719 employers 
were registered. Lists of registered employee and employer unions are published in the annual 
report of the President of the Industrial Court. 


{a} South Austratia 

The Industral Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1972 provides that any association con- 
sisting of: (a) two or more employers who, in the aggregate, employ not less than twenty em- 
ployees, or (b) not less than twenty employees, may be registered under the Act. At the end of 
December 1973 there were 3 employer associations and 55 employee associations so registered. 
Membership of these employee associations totalled 146,148, 


(e) Western Australia 

The fndustrial Arbitration Act, /912-1973 provides that any society consisting of (a) two or 
more employers who employ in the aggregate an average of 15 employees or more a month, or 
(b) not less than 15 workers, may apply for registration under the Act. At 30 June 1973 there were 
13 registered unions of employers with a reported aggregate membership of 1,777 employers. 
At the same date there were 92 unions of workers with an aggregate membership of 157,175 
registered under provisions of the Act. Lists of registered unions of employers and of workers, 
together with membership figures, are published in the Western Austratian Government Gazette 
(see Vol. 53, page 1,380). 


_ 4, Central Labour Organisations 


(i) Trades and Labour Councils, Delegate organisations, usually known as Trades Hall 
Councils or Labour Councils and consisting of representatives of a number of trade unions have 
been established in the capital cities and in a number of other centres im each State. In the centres 
where these councils exist, most unions or local branches operating in the district are affihated, 
_ The district councils obtain their finance by means of a per capita tax on members of affiliated 
unions, 

At 3! December 1973 there were 48 trades and labour councils in Australia, including councils 
that are affiliated with, or are branches of, a larger State or district council. The number in each 
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State and Territory was: New South Wales 10, Victoria 8, Queensland 13, South Australia 7, 
Western Australia 3, Tasmania 6 and the Australian Capital Territory 1. 

As well as trades and labour councils there are councils organised on trade lines and composed 
of delegates from separate unions whose members’ interests are closely connected by reason of 
their occupations. Delegate councils of unions connected directly or indirectly with the metal 
trades, or with the building trades, are examples of such organisations. 


(u) Australian Council of Trade Unions. A central labour organisation, now called the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions, came into being during 1927, The Council was created to 
function on behalf of the trade unions of Australia, and was founded at an All-Australian Trade 
Union Congress held in Melbourne in May 1927. The A.C.T.U. consists of affiliated unions and 
approved State Trades and Labour Councils and Provincial Councils. The State Trades and 
Labour Council in each State ts the State Branch of the A.C.T.U, and it has the right to appoint 
one representative to act on the executive of the Council. In addition to the four A.C.T.U. officers 
and representatives of the State Branches of the A.C.T,U., seven delegates are elected by and from 
Congress, one from each of the following industry groups: Building, Food and distributing 
services, Manufacturing, Metal, Services, Transport and the A.W.U. group. 

The President and Secretary are full-time officials and, with the two Vice-Presidents, are 
elected by and from the Australian Congress of Trade Unions. 

The ordinary meetings of Congress are held im alternate years. The 1973 Biennial Congress 
was held in August-September and attended by 663 delegates from affiliated organisations, 
State branches of the A.C.T.U. and Provincial Councils. Special meetings of Congress are held 
whenever deemed advisable by decision of the executive, as approved by the majority of its 
branches, or by resolution supported by unions representing one-third of the total membership 
of the A.C.T.U. 

The objectives of the A.C.T.U. are—(1) the socialisation of industry, i.e. production, distri- 
bution and exchange; (2) the complete and effective organisation of wage and salary earners in 
the Australian work force with the trade union movement; and (3) the utilisation of Australian 
resources for the benefit of the people—to maintain full employment, establish equitable 
standards of living for present and past members of the workforce which rise with increasing 
output, and full opportunities for the development of the talents and capacities of the individual. 

The A.C.T.U. was the first interstate body in Australia with authority to deal with industrial 
matiers ofan interstate character affecting the trade union movement generally, It is also the body 
responsible for submitting to the Australian Government the names of persons suitable for 
selection as the Australian workers’ delegate to the annual International Labour Conference. 


(tit} Austratian Council of Salaried and Professional Associations, The Australian Council of 
Salaried and Professional Associations (A.C.S,P.A.) was formed in 1956 as a council of industrial 
associations of salaried officers employed in professional, commercial, technical or similar 
occupations and designed mainly for the purpose of co-ordinating the industrial activities of 
these associations on common problems. 

Associations may affiliate with the Council on either a Federal or a State basis. At the end of 
1973 there were 37 associations affiliated with A.C.S.P.A. with an aggregate membership of 
approximately 350,000. 

The objects of A.C.S.P_A. include the following—to promote co-operation amongst afhliated 
associations and other associations of salaried and professional officers; to appear before 
industria! tribunals and other authorities or organise combined representation before such 
tribunals; to encourage salaried and professional officers to join appropriate associations; and 
to co-operate with other associations on remuneration, conditions and employment of salaried 
officers following professional, commercial, technical and similar occupations. 

A national conference of A.C.S.P.A. consisting of delegates of affiliated associations ts held 
every two years. The Federal Executive of the Council is elected annually in respect of divisional 
representatives and representatives of affiliates. The Federal President, Federal Treasurer, 
Federal Secretary and Assistant Federal Secretary are elected by the national conference, Staite 
divisions comprised of delegates from affiliated associations have been established. The Council 
is financed from per capita affiliation fees from member associations. 


(iv) Council of Commonwealth Public Service Organisations. The Council] of Commonwealth 
Public Service Organisations (C_C.P.5.0.) was formed in May 1969 by a conference of delegates 
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from 1% affiliated associations of employees with an aggregate membership of approximately 
100,000 in the Commonwealth Public Service and instrumentalities. Twenty-two Federal 
organisations with membership in excess of 160,000 are now affiliated to the Federal body.of the 
Council and various branches of 31 organisations have affiliated to State or Territory Divisions 
of the Council, The Council was formed to take over and extend the functions of the High Council 
of Commonwealth Public Service Organisations which was formed in 1922. 

The objects of the Council include the following—to promote the interests and welfare of 
Australian Government employees and to encourage them to join afihated organisations; to 
promote co-operation among affiliated organisations and to act on their behalf; to appear before 
courts, tribunals and authorities; and to co-operate with organisations and other bodies of 
employees on matters of common interest. 

The Federal Executive of C.C.P.8,Q. is elected from and by delegates from affiliated asso- 
Ciations at biennial conferences, These conferences comprise members of the Federal Executive, 
delegates from affiliated organisations, and a delegate from each State or Territory Division of 
the Council, The number of delegates from each affitate ts determined on a broad scale of 
representation based on membership. A full-time secretary is responsible for organising and 
managing a full-time secretariat of the Council. Divisions of the Council, comprised of two 
delegates from each Divisional affiliate, have been established in each State and mainland 
Territory. Each Division is autonomous in relation to Divisional matters and has its own executive 
elected by the Division. Finance for Council activities is raised by per capita affiliation fees from 
member organisations at Federal level and generally by per capita affiliation fees at Divisional 
level. 

(v) Council of Professional Associations, The Council of Professional Associations (C.P_A.) 
was formed in 1956, At the end of 1973 eight organisations with aggregate membership of 
approximately 27,000 were athliated with the C.P.A, These organisations have two things in 
common, namely—(1) their membership consists entirely or partly of employees in professional 
occupations, and (2) thetr membership conststs entirely or partly of employees of Australian 
Government departments or Australian Government instrumentalities. Of these eight affiliated 
Organisations, the membership of six is entirely in the Australian Government area, and two have 
members employed both inside and outside the Australian Government, However, the aggregate 
membership of the Council is almost equally divided so that one half is in the Australian Govern- 
ment area, with the other half being spread through the State public sector and private industry. 

The €.P.A. acts as a council of industrial associations, one of its purposes being the co- 
ordination of the activities of its affiliates. The Council also appears before industrial tribunals 
on occasions where it can represent all its affiliated organisations, 

Each year affiliated organisations elect two representatives to attend C.P,A. meetings. At the 
first Council meeting of each year these delegates elect their own C.P.A. executive. The Council 
has no State branches, Finance for the Council is obtained by levying a charge on each of its 
affiliates annually, the size of the charge somewhat corresponding with the affiliate’s membership. 
The C.P.A. has no full-time officers. 


International Labour Organisation 
1. General 


The International Labour Organisation (1.L.0.) was established on 11 April 1919, as an 
autonomous institution associated with the League of Nations. Its orginal constitution was 
adopted as Part XII] of the Treaty of Versailles. With certain amendments this constitution © 
remains the charter of [{.L.O. to this day, bringing governments, employers and trade unions 
together to discuss international labour and social problems, A new definition of the aims and 
purposes of the LL.O., known as the Declaration of Phitadelphia, was added to the constitution 
at the 1944 Session of the International Labour Conference and this asserted the responsibility 
of 1.L.0. in combating poverty and insecurity. In 1946 the Organisation became the first of the 
specialised agencies of the United Nations. Under the terms,of agreement, the United Nations 
recognises the [.L.O. as a specialised agency having responsibility in the field defined by its 
constitution, which embraces labour conditions, industrial relations, employment organisation, 
social security and other aspects of social policy. 
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The Organisation has three basic parts, These are the International Labour Conference, 
its highest authority, which usually meets annually; the Governing Body, its executive council, 
which usually meets three times edch year; and the International Labour Office, which provides 
the Secretariat of the Organisation. The Conference is composed of delegations from the member 
States of the Organisation. At the end of 1973 there were 123 member States, each of which is 
entitled to be represented by four delegates—two representing the government, one representing 
employers and one representing workers, together with their advisers. Each delegate speaks and 
votes independently, so that all points of view in each country are fully expressed, Particulars are 
given in previous issues of the Labour Report of the proceedings of International Labour 
Conferences up to the 57th Session held in Geneva in June 1972. 


2. The International Labour Conference 


(1) General, These Conferences are composed of government, employer and worker delegations 
from member countries. The employer and worker delegates to the Internationa] Labour Con- 
ferences must be chosen, under the provisions of the |,L.O, constitution, by each Government in 
agreement with the most representative employer and worker organisations of the country. The 
principal function of the Conference (which usually meets once a year) is to draft international 
minimum social and labour standards which take the form of International Labour Conventions 
and Recommendations (see sub-section 5, page 257). 

fii) Recent Sessions, The 58th Session of the Conference was held in Geneva in June 1973. 
The Australian delegation comprised: government delegates, Dr P. H. Cook, O.B.E., and Mr D. 
Volker; employers’ delegate, Mr G. Polites, M.B.E.; and workers’ delegate, Mr R. J. Hawke; 
together with their advisers. 

The agenda for the Conference included the following topics: minimum age for admission to 
employment (second discussion); the social repercussions of new methods of cargo handling 
(docks) (second discussion); contro! and prevention of occupational cancer (first discussion); 
and paid educational leave (first discussion), Mr Volker was elected Reporter of the Committee 
on the Application of Conventions and Recommendations, Mr Polites was elected Employers’ 
Vice-Chairman of the Committee on the Application of Conventions and Recommendations, 
and Mr P. 1. Nolan (worker adviser} was elected Workers’ Vice-Chairman of the Committee on 
Paid Educational Leave. 


3. Governing Body 

The Governing Body is the 1.L.0,"s executive council. Jt usually meets three times each year in 
Geneva in February-March, May and November. There are 48 titular members, 24 representing 
governments and 12 each representing employers and workers. Ten governments are permanently 
members of the Governing Body by virtue of their industrial importance. The remaining !4 
government members are elected every three years by government delegates at sesstons of the 
annual conference; the employer and worker representatives are similarly elected by the employer 
and worker groups. As well as the titular members there are 14 government deputy members and 
12 employer and worker deputy members of the Governing Body. 

From 1945 to 1960, Australia held a government seat, alternating as a Member and Deputy 
Member. Between 1963 and 1966, Australia held a government seat as a Member, Between 1966 
and 1969 Australia held Deputy Membership and in June 1972 Australia was elected as a Member 
of the Governing Body until 1975, 

At the elections held in June 1972, Mr G. Potites was elected a Deputy Employers’ Member 
_ of the Governing Body and Mr R. J. Hawke a Deputy Workers’ Member, 


4, Industrial Committees 

There are ten industrial and analogous committees of the 1.L.O, which were set up in [945 
to consider labour and social questions of concern to particular industries. In November 1970 the 
Governing Body elected Australia to membership of seven of the ten committees. These com- 
mittees are Building, Civil] Engineering and Public Works; Iron and Steel; Coal Mines; Metal 
Trades; the Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers; Inland 
Transport; and Chemical Industries, 

A tripartite delegation from Australia attended the 9th Session of the Inland Transport 
Committee held at Geneva in April/May 1972, 
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§. LL.G. Conventions and Recommendations 


(i) General, An 1.L.0. convention is an international treaty which has to be approved by 
two-thirds of the delegates at the Conference before tt ts adopted, As part of their constitutional 
obligations as member States of the Organisation, governments are required to bring conventions 
adopted by Sessions of the Conference to the aitention of their competent national authorities 
(Parliament) to be considered for ratification, When a government ratifies an 1.L.0. convention, 
it enters into a formal treaty obligation to ensure compliance with its provisions, and it must 
report annually to the Internationa! Labour Office on the measures it 1s taking to give effect to its 
provisions. lt must furnish copies of these reports to the national representative workers’ and 
employers’ organisations. Countries which do not ratify conventions are still obliged to examine 
them, to report to the 1.L,.O. from time to time as requested, about the state of their law and 
practice and indicate why they have not ratified them. 

Recommendations do not require ratification, but governments are obliged to bring them to 
the attention of the competent national authorities for consideration, These authorities must in 
turn weigh the possibility of adopting legislation or taking any other action that may be necessary 
to give effect to the provisions of Recommendations, A report describing the way in which these 
obligations have been discharged must be sent to the 1.L.0. 

The [nternational Labour Conference, during its 58 Sessions between 1919 and 1973, adopted 
138 Conventions and 146 Recommendations setting forth intemmational standards, These con- 
stitute what has become known as the International Labour Code, The Code covers a wide range 
of subjects, including wages, hours of work, annual holidays with pay, age of admission to 
employment, medical examination for fitness for employment, maternity protection, industrial 
health, safety and welfare, social insurance and assistance, unemployment insurance, com- 
pensation for employment injuries, freedom of association, right to organise and bargain collect- 
ively, employment conditions of seamen, etc. The Code has played an important part in the 
improvement of working and living conditions all over the world since 1919. 

As far as Austratia 1s concerned, the provisions of the Constitution are such that only the 
Australian Government, under the ‘external affairs’ power, may ratify international treaties, 
mcluding 1.L.0. Conventions, on behalf of Australia, The Australian Government thus becomes 
internationally responsible for ensuring their observance, However, the constitutional division of 
powers as between the Australian Government and the States is such that although the subject 
matter of some I.L.O, Conventions ts solely within the legislative competence of the Australian 
Government, the subject matter of the great majority is the jot responsibility of the Australian 
Government and the States. in the case of this latter category of Conventions it is necessary, 
before such Conventions can be ratified by Australia, that the law and practice in each State 
should already comply with their provisions, In addition, the Australian Government has to 
ensure that its own law and practice in the Northern Territory and the Australian Capital Territory 
and, in some instances, in the general Australian Government legislative field as well, are satis- 
factory. In other words, in respect of most I.L.O. conventions, the jaw and practice In nine 
separate jurisdictions have to comply with their provisions betore they can be ratified by Australia, 
Moreover, it has been the policy of the Australian Government since 1919, irrespective of party, 
not to proceed with ratification of 1.L.O. Conventions that concern the States until each of the 
States has formally agreed to ratification by the Australian Government. 

Further, the I,L.O. constitution provides that 1.L.0. Conventions, once ratified by 2 member 
country, have to be considered from the point of view of extending the ratification to that country’s 
non-metropolitan territories (where such exist), and a declaration indicating that country’s 
attitude to such extensions has to be submitted to the I.L.O, in other words, once an 1.0.0. 
convention has been ratified in respect of Australia, consideration has to be given to its extension 
to Papua New Guinea and Norfolk Island. In passing, it could be added that there area few 1.L.O. 
conventions which apply only to non-metropolitan territories and Australia has ratified two of 
them, namely Conventions Nos, 83 and 86 (see page 259), 

In October 1969, the Department of Labour and Nationa! Service published a Review of 
Australian Law and Practice Relating to Conventions Adopted by the international’ Labour Con- 
ference which summarises the contents of and the Australian law and practice relating to the 128 
Conventions adopted up to 1968. 

In 1973, the Australian Partiament passed the /nternational Labour Organisation Act 1973. 
The Act ratifies the Australian Government's decision to approve changes in the I.L.O. Con- 
stitution, 
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(il} Conventions ratited by Austratia. As at 31 December 1973 Australia had ratified 39 1.L.0. 
conventions—l}9 based exctusively on the law and practice of the Australian Government and 
two relating solely to non-metropolitan territories. 


During 1973, Austraha ratified six Conventions: Ne, 83—Labour Standards ( Non-Metro- 
politan Territories), \947; No. 86—Contracts of Employment (indigenous Workers}, 1947; 
No, 8?— Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise, 1948; No. 98—Righr to 
Organise and Collective Bargaining, 1949; Ne. Ull—Discrimination (Employment and Occu- 
pation), 1958; and Ne. 131—Mininum Wage Fixing, 1970. 


The following Conventions have now been ratified by Australia (declarations for non-metro- 
politan territories have only been listed where a declaration of applicable without modification 
has been registered—-a number of conventions have been declared applicable with modifications}: 


No, 2—Unempfoyment, 1919.—-Ratified by Australia 15 June 1972. 


No, 1—Minimum Age (Sea), 1920.—Ratified by Australia 28 June 1935. (This ratification 
does not apply to intra-state shipping, but has been extended to the Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea.) 


No, 8—Unemployment indemnity (Shipwreck ), 1920 —Ratified by Australia 28 June 1935. 
(This ratification does not apply to intra-state shipping, but has been extended to the Territory 
of Papua and New Guinea.) 


No. 9—Piacing of Seamen, 1920,—Ratified by Australia 3 August 1925. {This ratification 
does not apply to intra-state shipping. ) 


No, 10--Minimum Age {Agriculture}, 1921,—Ratified by Australia 24 December 1937. 
(This ratification has been extended to the Territories of Papua and New Guinea, and Norfolk 
Island. } 


No, 11—Right of Association ( Agricufture), 1921.—Ratifed by Australia 24 December 1957. 
(This ratification has been extended to the Territories of Papua and New Guinea, and Norfolk 
Island.) 


No, 12— Workmen's Compensation { Agriculture}, 1921,—Ratified by Australia 7 June 1960, 
(This ratification has been extended to the Territory of Papua and New Guinea.) 


No, 15—Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers), 1921,—-Ratihed by Australia 28 June 1935, 
(This ratification does not apply to intra-state shipping.) 


No. 16—Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea), 1921,—Ratifed by Austraha 28 June 
1935, (This ratification does not apply to intra-state shipping.) 


No. \8—Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases), 1925.—Ratified by Australia 
22 April 1959. (This ratification has been extended to the Territory of Papua and New Guinea.) 


No, 19-—Equality of Treatment { Accident Compensation ), 1925.—Ratified by Australia |2 June 
1959. (This ratification has been extended to the Territory of Papua and New Guinea.) 


No, 2\—inspection of Emigrants, 1926.—Ratified by Australia 18 April 1931, 
Na, 22—-Seamen’s Articles af Agreement, 1926.—Ratified by Australia | April 1935. 
No, 26—Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery, 1928 —Ratified by Australia 9 March 1931, 


No, 27-—Marking of Weight (Packages Transported by Vessels}, 1929,.-——Ratified by Australia 
9 March 1931. (This ratification has been extended to the Territories of Papua and New Guinea, 
and Norfolk Island.) 


No, 29-—Forced Labour, 1930.—Ratified by Australia 2 January 1932, (This ratification has 
been extended to the Territories of Papua and New Guinea, and Norfolk Island.) 


No, 42—Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases) { Revised), 1934,—Ratihied by 
Australia 29 April 1959. (This ratification has been extended to the Territory of Papua and New 
Guinea. } 
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No. 45—Undereround Work (Women), 1935,—Ratihed by Australia 7 October 1953. (This 
ratification has been extended to the Territory of Papua and New Guinea, } 
No, 4/—Forty-Hour Week, 1935.—Ratitied by Australia 22 October 1970. 
No, Si—Hours of Work and Manning (Sea), 1936.—Ratified by Australia 24 September 1938. 


No. 63— Statistics of Wages and Hours of Work, 1938,—Ratified by Australia 5 September 
1939. (Australia has excluded Part I] from its acceptance of the Convention.) 


No, 76—-Wages, Hours of Work and Manning (Sea), 1946.— Ratified by Australia 24 January 
1949. 


No, 80-—-Final Articies Revision, 1946.—Ratttied by Australia 24 January 1949. (This ratifi- 
cation has been extended to the Territories of Papua and New Guinea, and Norfolk Istand.} 

No. 83-—-Labour Standards (Non-Metrepolitan Territories), 1947,—Ratified by Australia 
15 June 1973 (of the 13 Conventions in the schedule to Convention No. 83, three (Nos, 19, 27 
and 45} have been extended to Papua New Ciuinea and one (Ne, 27) to Norfolk Island). 


No, 85—Labour inspectorates (Non-Metropolitan Territories), 1947,—Ratified by Australia 
30 September 1954, (This ratification has been extended to the Territory of Papua and New 
Guinea. } 


No, 86—Contracts of Employment (indigenous Workers), 1947,—Ratified by Australia 
[3 June 1973. 


| No. 87-—Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise, 1948 —-Ratified by 
Australia 28 February 1973. (This ratification has been extended to Norfolk Island.) 


No, 88—Employment Service, 1948.—Ratified by Australia 24 December 1949. 


No, 93— Wages, Hours of Work and Mannmg (Sea) ( Revised), 1949.—Ratified by Australia 
3 March 1954. 


No, 98—-Kight to Organise and Collective Bargaining, 1949—Ratified by Australia 28 
February 1973. (This ratification has been extended to Papua New Guinea and Norfolk Island.) 


No, 99—Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery {Agriculture} 1951—Ratified by Australia 
L9 June 1969. (This ratification has been extended to the Territory of Papua and New Guinea.) 


No, 105—Abolition of Forced Labour, 1957.—Ratified by Australia 7 June 1960, (This ratifi- 
cation has been extended to the Territories of Papua and New Guinea, and Norfolk Island.) 


No, t09—Wages, Hours of Work and Manning ( Sea} ( Revised), 1958.—Ratitied by Australia 
15 June 1972. 


Noe, 111—Diserunination (Employment and Occupation), 1958,—Ratified by Australia 15 
June 1973. 


No, 112—Minunum Age ( Fishermen}, 1959.—Ratified by Australia 15 June 1971, 
No, | 16—Finai Articies Revision, 1961.—Ratified by Australia 29 October 1963. 


No, 122—Employment Policy, 1964.—Ratified by Australia 12 November 1969. (This ratifi- 
cation has been extended to the Territories of Papua and New Guinea, and Norfolk Island.) 


No, 123—Minimum Age (Underground Work}, 1965.—Ratified by Australia 12 December 
1971. 


No. 131—Mininnen Wage Fixing, 1970,—Ratified by Australia 15 June 1973. 
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Section I 
SYDNEY: AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SELECTED FOOD AND GROCERY ITEMS(a\6) DURING EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR 1973 


. ‘| Septem- Novem- | Decem-| Average 
item Unit January | February | March April May June July August ber October ber her 1973 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cenis cents cents 


Groceries, ci¢.— 





Bread, ordinary white, delivered 2b 24.0 25.0 25 0 25,0 25.0 27.0 270 27.0 29 0 29.0 26,3 
Fleur, plain . 2 Ib pkt 211 21.6 219 21.6 22 6 22.6 274 22.5 22.1 22.1 22.1 
»  self-rasing . " 224 22,5 234 23,4 238 23.8 24 | 24,2 24 1 238 23.6 
Tea .- . 4 Ib pkt 32 6 31.7 313 31.1 41 1 31.1 31 31.0 30.1 40] 311 
Sugar " . . 2 kg pki 469 46.1 46 5 46.4 46 4 46. 46 | 46.1 46.1 46.1 46 2 

Rice(c} . . . | Lib pkt 17.5 17.5 75 17.7 17 7 18.8 189 19.1 19,2 1§9 

Jam, apricot . , 14 Ib 42.7 32 1 331 33,4 43.4 33.4 332 33.1 33.1 33 0 331 

Oats, rolled . . | 2ib pkt 42.4 424 47.4 430 42,3 43.1 433 43,3 43,3 44 6 429 

Peaches, canned : ; 29 oz 42.5 32 8 32.4 333 ,| 33.4 336 33.4 34.0 34.0 34.0 343 4 

Pears, canned . . " 31.7 32 4 32.2 433 43.1 33.6 332 33.8 33.8 338 331 

Potatoes . . 7 Ib 54.9 67 6 63.4 58 6 61 7 96.0 1117 110.4 113.1 1o¢9 $3.7 

Onions, brown . . Ib 100 40.7 1? ] 1.3 J3 6 13.1 22 35. 31.8 219 18.4 

Soap, laundry . $00 2 pkt 308 40.6 413 42.7 33 2 36.6 38.1 38.0 38 | 38 3 34.7 

Dairy Produce— 

Butter . . Ib 58 0 580 584 58.0 58 0 58.0 58 0 58.0 58.0 480 58.0 

Cheese, processed . . . | 8 oz pke 264 25.9 26 6 26.5 264 27,6 28 3 28.7 28.5 290 27.3 

Eges, 552 . ; doz 610 63.0 670 69.0 69 0 72.0 72.0 72.0 74.8 77 6 69.6 

Bacon, rashers, pre-pack : Ih 470 45.7 454 47.7 499 49,2 SES 55,2 56.5 369 30.4 

Milk, evaporated. . _tt44oztin | 175 17,2 i790 17.4 17.6 18.1 18.5 13.4 Ig 4 1g 2 17.8 

Milk, fresh, bottled, delivered . | quart(d) 27.0 27.0 270 270 27.6 27.0 30.0 300 #0 30.0 28.0 

Meal— 

Beef, rib (without bone) . ib 66.1 72 2 70.7 74.3 142 80.2 82 | $2.8 84.9 #5_2 770 
»  ‘Ssleak, rump . " 1234 1320 132.9 137.4 138 4 148.4 148 148.2 tS1.4 154 6 1409 
* »  T-bone (with fillet} ” 106.3 159 114.5 118.8 121 2 129.2 130 1 127.5 .| 129.8 [33 7 [272 4 
" » chuck . . * 58 F 63.7 63.2 65.3 $70 73.4 TS 767 76.7 780 700 
+ sausages . . ” 30 6 33.7 36.1 37.3 58 I 40,4 40.7 410. 41.2 425 48.2 
» Siverside,cormed . . ” 647 69,2 70.3 72.7 730 78.2 79.6 $3 5 $5.3 $5.7 75.7 
»  bnsket, corned . ; " 48 0 52.8 53.0 56.8 56 5 . 60,6 61.0 64,8 67.4 70.5 59 0 

Mutton, leg . . : " 35.8 44,7 463 48,3 478 . 57.3 58.6 48 6 58 7 61,2 $1.6 

» chops, loin . ” 30.9 42.6 437 47,3 466 46.6 56,9 59.0 59.0 $9.0 58 3 30 3 

- » leg. . . " 32.1 43.4 44 1 48.0 43 0 46.8 57.4 59 6 59.6 59.6 59 6 311 

" »  forequarter " 28.6 39.2 419 449 44.5 44.5 56 | 58.3 58 3 $8.3 478 48 7 
_Lamb, lege . . " 510 62,2 599 62 4 62.8 63 | 70.6 72 2 72.2 427 74 5 66.0 
+ hops, lom . . " 53,2 69.0 63.8 659 63.9 Go 7 75.1 787 788 770 79,5 70.3 

" » «leg . ” $5.7 69.7 63.5 68 1 68.7 68 8 77,3 80 5 $0 2 79.6 BL? 72.5 

“ 4»  Forequarter . ” 40.2 541 $2.0 55 I 549 $53 65.8 68 4 68 6 665 68,8 49.1 

Pork, leg . . . - 67.9 68 5 724 720 73.6 736 77 789 $2 2 $6. 1 101.0 772 
» lon. a wo 64.7 679 72.6 72 72,0 714 76,5 77.4 205 £3.6 935 75.1 
» chops . . ” 64 7 660 716 70 6 71.4 704 75.5 76.4 79 1 $2.6 93 1 74.2 


(a) The prices shown are the averages of prices for specified grades, qualities, brands, etc., charged by a number of retailers selected as representative to measure price change over time 
The prices are published as approximate indicators of price levels and changes therein at a detailed level They do not purport to be the actual averages of all sales of these items In some cases 
the averages shown are price relatives. (5) Incorporates some alterations in the selected list and some minor changes m basis smce December quarter 1972. (c) From August 1973 unt of 
quantity is 500 ¢ = (a) Price for 2 = | pont boitles 
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Section [-—continued 
MELBOURNE: AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SELECTED FOOD AND GROCERY ITEMS(a)(4) DURING EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR 1973 


Septem- Novem- | Decem- | Average 
I : 
Item lini January {February | March | <Apzil May June July August October ber . 1973 
cenis cents cents cents cents cents cepls cents cents cents cents Cents cents 


Groceries, ic, — 


Bread, ordinary white, delivered 2 Ib 250 250 260 76 26 0 26 0 266 26.0 26 0 2690 26.0 260 23.8 
Flour, plain , 2 Ih pk 21.2 214 213 ZE 6 21,6 20 6 214 21.2 210 212 21,5 217 21.3 
» sell-raising : " 234 2i7 22 7 237 240 24,] 23.6 23 I 232 23,7 229 23.8 i3.4 
Tea ; . + fb pke 329 42.1 30.3 37 0 3E 7 32.0 32 0 32 6 31.7 31.4 308 4.5 316 
Sugar 2 ke pkt 458 460 45.5 460 459 45.6 45.9 459 44.7 44.7 454 45.4 45 6 

Ricefc) . . I lb pkt 177? 16.9 17.7 17.6 16.4 18.1 18.1 I76 18.8 19.3 196 20.3 . 

Jam, apricot . [2 tb - 364 347 4 38.0 47 9 47.9 37.9 37,9 38 4 36 4 48.4 38.4 38.4 38 O 

Oats, rolled . 141b pkt 44.0 340 450 33,3 33.0 30,5 32 8 42.4 322 32,5 32.5 439 43.0 

Peaches, canned . ' 29 oz 330 328 33.5 43,3 33.6 34.0 34,5 42 35.2 |. 35.2 34,7 447 a4 | 

Pears, canned , " 32 4 432 32.4 433 336 344 34.8 440 352 35.2 34,7 . 447 44.0 

Powatoes . . . 7 Ib 353 67.6 é). 1 564 57.5 65.9 76.7 97 7 107.6 97.0 113! 1112 $0.5 

Onions, brown . . Ib 11] 11,5 119 11,4 13.3 142 16.9 18 3 235 42] 345 22 8 I9 4 

Soap, laundry ; . | 500 g pkt 313 a2 4 34.5 44 2 43.4 32.5 458 37,6 39 | 38.7 39.6 40 | 35.5 

Dairy Produce— 

Buiter , Ib 558 558 -| $5.8 558 55,3 538 55.8 558 558 54.6 45.8 558 55.7 

Cheese, processed : # oz pke 28.3 27 i 28. | 23 3 23.3 297 30 | 28.1 300 29.5 29.5 293 28.9 

Eggs,53¢ , , OZ 61.6 66 6 66.3 70 2 70,2 730 73.0 73.0 72.6 75,9 76,3 76 2 71,2 

Bacon, rashers, pre-pack 4 Ib 34.6 558 $5.8 567 58,2 58.4 58 6 58,3 58. I 61,9 62.2 64 6 58 7 

hilk, evaporated , . i$ oziin) 24 199 20,3 20 4 Ig 9 97 190 19.6 20,3 19.8 20.0 204 19.9 

Milk, fresh, bottled, detive . quart(d) 21.0 219 24.0 240 24.0 240 240 24.0 24.0 24 0 24.0 24 0 23,5 

Meat— 

Beef, nib (without bone) . Ib 70 7 733 77 5 78 5 778 79 78 $27 433 $3.0 #43 S40 79 5 
» Steak, rump ~~, Vs 1253 i374 [439 145 2 144.0 145.0 145,0 149 4 152 5 151.5 152 4 1546 E45 5 
" » T-bone (without filles} + 3 1100 {03.4 108 } 109 3 109.4 H8.2 1157 1219 118.8 73 119.9 1102 
- » chuck - : ” 57.4 608 44 67 7 63 7 70.4 70,4 729 74 3 73.9 733 74 3 69 O 
1» Sausages . ; 42.9 357 40,3 415 41,3 419 41.1 449 450 457 452 452 417 
» Silverside, corned =. . 03 743 76 & $12 aI SE 9 $2.3 $2.3 $44 86 2 86.1 $75 89 O $2 8 

brisket, corned . v 43,9 483 §2 | 54 7 57,2 57,5 56.9 609 619 60.9 63 3 637 56.8 
Mutton, leg . ; - 1 33 5 435 460 460 46.0 46.0 49.5 50 § 48.3 48 3 45 3 45.] 
» chops, loia . 1 30.4 49 $ 430 470 420) 48 () 45.0 49.0 49 ¢ 477 477 417 44.4 

. » ~«=«osdleg . w 41.3 40 6 450 46.3 477 47.7 47 7 50.0 500 49 0 49.0 490 46.1 

" »  forequarter . - 25.0 308 49.5 40,3 37 7 37.7 397 41.0 44.) 40 5 40.5 40 5 33 | 

Lamb, leg . . Vs 447 539 61.5 62,5 60 6 62,2 61% 67.4 70.5 68 | 65.9 69 6 63 > 
» chops, loin - - 50 2 653 69.3 FES 66.3 63,1 68 | 75.46 aT 735 75.8 768 699 
" » leg . Vs 40 69 2 735 76.3 75 | 75.2 752 $0.4 82.0 $00 #1.3 $2.5 754 
" +  forequarter ” 7 372 485 $45 59.8 56 2 56.6 56 6 61.5 646 6l1 61.9 62.7 568 

Pork, leg . . n 66 5 G7 | 72 7 73.1 740 73.0 70.6 733 77.5 78 4 $4.0 96.1 75 4 
» loin . - 698 70 4 744 744 754 740 740 76 I 75.8 a0 4 $3.5 94 | 772 
» chops . - 66 8 699 7k 72.9 729 TI 5 715 73.8 78.0 #09 $2.6 92 6 75 4 





{a} The prices shown are the averages of prices for specified prades, qualities, brands, ete , charged by a number of retailers selected as representative io measure price change over time 
The prices are published as approximate indicators of price levels and changes therem at a detailed level They do not purport to be the actual averages of all sales of these items In some cases 
the averages shown are price relatives (4) Encorporates some allerations in the selected list and some minor changes in basis smce December quarter 1972. (¢} From August 1973 unit of 
quantity is 500 ¢ (4) Price for? * 1 pint boiatles. 
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Section l—continued 


BRISBANE: AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SELECTED FOOD AND GROCERY ITEMS(a}+) DURING EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR 1973 


ltem 


Groceries, ¢tc_— 


Bread, ordinary white, delivered 


Flour, plain 

,  self-rasing 
Tea 
Sugar. 
Ricel(c) . 
Jam, apricet . 
Oats, rolled 
Peaches, canned 
Pears, canned . 
Potatoes 
Onions, brown 
Soap, laundry 


Dairy Produce— 

Butter ; 

Cheese, processed 

Eggs, 55 ¢ 

Bacon, cashers, pre-pack . 
Milk, evaporated . 
Milk. fresh, bottled, deliver 


ealt— 
Beef, rib (without bone) 
. sleak, rump 
n » chuck 
sausages ; 
+ Slyverside, comm 
. brisket, corned 
Mutton, leg 
m chops, lon 


+ 


T-bone (with fillet) 


March 


Linat January | February April May June 
Cents cents cents cenis cents cents 

2 Ib 210 210 230 230 23,0 230 

2 Ib pkt 177 i7 6 17 2 152 149 136 
- 197 19 | 17 6 163 160 167 

+ Ib pk 424 312 30 3 9 309 30 > 
2 kg pki 455 45.9 459 45.3 456 46 | 
i Ih pke \73 173 17.3 17.7 13 0 1S 6 
1+ Ib 374 36.5 36.0 37.8 37 38 6 
2 Ib pkt 46.3 46.3 467 466 466 466 
29 oz 46 338 a4 5 34.3 34.9 45,3 

; 446 #3 & 34 5 34 3 4,9 34.2 

7 lb 548 TLS 59 3 58 2 65.9 744 
Ib 93 10% }h3 1,7 159 66 
500) 2 pkt 325 43.3 32.9 34.3 $32 46 3 
Ib 55 5 55 3 55.4 55.6 55 I $5.6 

& oz pkt 294 294 29.3 29.4 20,4 30.4 
doz 59 0 65.1 68,1 68.4 691 69 2 
+lb 47% 50. | 52.3 53.0 35 4 51% 
144 oz tin 94 19.5 19.6 19.8 20 i} 199 
quart(d) 240 24 O 24.0 74.4 240 240) 
Ib 665 69.4 69.8 75 74 I 75 | 

ss L108 117.5 121.5 126.1 176 6 125 0 

- 95 2 104.3 105.3 112.3 113.1 | 33 

+ 68 3 Ths F234 TT] Tie 78,5 

. 367 a7 6 39.0 46.0 41.1 41,3 

4 740 738 0 £09 Rd 4 B5 | a4 9 

i” $4 1 57} 59 9 63.1 652 (40 

" 42.5 444 47% 53 3 53 8 41 3 

ss 42.8 44 | 47.3 547 54,0 31.5 

" 430 444 avs 440 44.0 $1.5 

as 4)2 43,2 46.0 524) 50,0 43.3 

. 626 69. | 67.8 74.8 743 TH.6 

> 65 0 73.4 712 T? | WT 80.9 

- 649 729 Tis The Tt? 80.9 

- 632 7) 6 68 9 74.6 764 79, | 

. 736 736 73.2 75.3 75.8 775 

os 752 755 768 77.4 Th 78 9 

i” 74.3 74 6 76,2 774 719 Ts 9 


July | August Sepieme 
cents cemlis tents 
23.0 23.0 230 
ifv4 17 5 7s 
19 3 196 to | 
309 30 8 30,8 
46 | 46 1 46.1 
18.9 13.9 19.0 
38.8 39,1] 38 4 
46,9 47,| 462 
35 8 354 35.6 
35 2 354 35.6 
a7 | 192 2 iM o 
18 7 16] 22,2 
36.9 39.6 40. | 
35.6 55 6 55.4 
310 3) 2 31.4 
69 | 69 7 72.4 
53 6 449 36, 3 
19% 95 19.5 
240 240 24.0 
TE & 24 4 $6.9 
129 4 133 7 141.6 
116.9 123.3 126.2 
20,1 $4.1 $5.9 
43,0 46,2 47,2 
&7 917 939 
65 6 Ta7 746 
3440 58 0 63.0 
347 58 0 63,0 
349 58.0 63.0 
423. 56.7 6] 3 
820 86% 47] 
83.3 BS 9 &O 7 
83.3 88 9 89.7 
S18 B7.5 $8.3 
7a 9 #1 4 85.7 
BO 3 $34 $6 2 
80 5 B34 86.0 


October 


cents 


Novem- | Decem-| Average 
ber ber (973 
cents cenis cents 
23.9 230 227 
17.8 17 6 176 
19 7 194 \$.5 
29.7 29 § 30.8 
46,3 46 3 46.0 
190 195 
48 5 39 0 38.2 
470 43 1 46.3 
+6 6 37 2 3454 
366 47 2 353 
97 5 16 3 al 4 
26.4 21.2 )7 
39.5 39.9 36 7 
55.4 55 5 55 4 
31.0 319 -30 4 
757 734 69 5 
60.3 60 7 $50 
19.5 94 WT 
28.0 28.0 250 
25.9 R72 78 2 
135.8 140. | }29 0 
125.0 127.6 115% 
B57 85.6 79 3 
46.7 46.9 42 7 
924 919 6.5 
74 3 T4 4 66.6 
60 o 605 54.1 
60.0 60 5 54 3 
60 ¢ 60 5 54 3 
57 3 47 3 S516 
85.3 86.0 78.0 
86.5 88.0 B06 
£6 35 £8.0 £0.6 
25 6 Bi 3 79 ¢ 
0 2 93 3 $0 6 
$9.9 JES bE 
#99 91,4 BEG 


(a) The prices shown are the averages of prices for speciiied grades, qualities, brands, et¢ , charged by a aumber of retailers selected as representative to measure price change Over irme. 


The prices are published as approximate indicators of proce levels and changes therein at a detailed level They do not pu 
the averages shown are price relatives —(#) Incorporates some alterations in the selected list and some miner changes tn basis since December quarter 1972 


(2) Price for 2 * | pint botgkes 


quantity 15 300 g 


Tl to be the actual averages of ali sales of these items. In some cases 


(¢c) From June 1973 umt of 


£9C 
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Section l—continued 
ADELAIDE: AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SELECTED FOOD AND GROCERY ITEMS{a)(6} DURING EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR 73 


Septem- October Novem- | Decem- | Average 


Item LJinat January | February | March April May June July August ber ber ber 1973 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cenls cents 

Grocenes, etc — 

Bread, ordinary white, delivered : 2 |b «240 24.0 240 24.0 24_( 240 26.1 26 26 260 260 26 f 25.0 
Flour, plain ? Ib pkt 178 17.7 180 13 1 18.3 18 3 (3.5 192 19 4 19 5 195 19.2 18.7 
»  self-raising ; . " 18.7 12.6 190 - 197 19.8 198 19.3 204 20 4 204 204 20.4 193 
Tea + Ib pkt 414 30,5 297 29.6 30 6 30 8 > 30 0 30.5 29.7 29 § 39.5 30 2 
Sugar . pike pk | 45.9 45.9 459 46.3 46.3 46 3 464 464 46.4 46.3 46.2 46.2 462 
Rice(c} . ; 1 Ib pkt 167 16,9 166 17.2 72 173 i7 1 18 0 18.2 18.3 18.3 16.4 
Jam, apricot : ; I+ Ib 38 8 39.1] 38.3 38.9 a9 4 39.6 39 6 a9 7 39 4 39.49 49 7 39.5 39 4 
Oars, rolled . _ | i¢lb pke 2472 24,2 242 24.1 24.1 23.9 249 24 0 247 25.7 26 6 26.6 24.3 
Peaches, canned . . 29 oz 30,7 30,3 30 4 30,2 30.9 310 370 33 1 33.0 32.8 335 327 317 
Fears, canned . - " 30.7 30,3 304 30.8 30,9 310 42.2 33.0 #2.8 33.3 33 4 327 31% 
Potatoes ; . 7 ib 5L,7 63,6 $3.5 47.7 44.0 69 4 $0.7 i 163.7 100 7 105 6 R72 758 
Oniens, brown . . : Ib 93 10.1 10.3 11.0 12.4 14.2 15.4 16.8 22.8 39 313 20 5 7s. 
Soap, laundry ; . S00) g pka 277 28.0 28.3 28.8 28.4 28.4 28.3 29.6 34,3 M7 453 344 6. 

Dairy Produce— > 
Butter . -* . . Ib ' 547 ' §49 548 55 1] 55] 55 1 55 2 546 54% 349 542 548 349 = 
Cheese, processed ; & oz pkt 28 0 28 2 278 28 7 78 4 79 | 30 7 29 | 30 1 29.6 29,9 30.2 29.1 rr 
Eegs, 55 ¢ . . . doz 58 7 Gt I él Ll 64 1 654 65 3 66 7 69 6 70 1 7) 9 721 720 66.6 5 
Bacon, rashers, pre-pack . ; . 4lb 493 496 510 53 3 56 6 577 47 7 573 56 & 578 6223 62.8 34,0 | 
Milk, evaporated . . ) £44 o2 tin 193 19 6 90 19 4 19 4 194 198 19 7 19.3 19.6 tZ.9 19.4 19.4 
Milk, fresh, bottled, delivered . . | quart(a) 270 22 0 229 z2 0 220 220 220 740 24.0 24.0 24.0 24,0 228 

Meat— 

Bee!, nb (without bone} Ib 63.7 68.8 743 0.8 80 6 Sl 4 SIL 83.6 bi 2 $28 #49 46 4 #0 0 
» steak, rump - 117.4 121.1 130.8 134.1 137.4 136 3 137.0 139.1 143 3 143 2 1439 f46 5 i354 
* » T-bone (without fillet} a oR 4 102.3 108 5 1113 1126 112 3 112 1 t11.4 blsé 1148 LS 1 1199 ILI 2 
» chuck - 656 67 6 714 768 79 BO | £0 4 $3.3 BG 3 40 35.1 £69 790 
» Sausages - 29 6 41.7 343 36 2 40 413 43.4 425 443 43 6 423 445 a9 5 
n siverside, comed ” 73,2 76,0 31] $57 $5.8 £5 3 $59 207 924 920 9)? 92 5 B59 
» brisket, corned - 50.6 52.3 57.6 637 63.7 639 4.4 68.7 68 2 68 3 69 5 7l4 63 5 

Mutton, leg - 334 40? 45.4 470 50) 52 3 $2.3 560 590 0 575 58 5 50 9 

" chops, loin " 33.8 44.4 49.0 48 & 52 0 53,5 53.5 56.3 éto 610 $37 56 3 519 

" «leg : 35.8 45.6 52 3 §2 3 $35 55.5 55.5 58 5 633 i) 7 56 7 593 541 

” .,  borequarter - 23.6 340 39.0 433 49.5 493 49,3 515 54 3 54 7 30 0 520 443 
Lamb, teg - 43.6 61.0 59.0 61.6 633 65.8 66.9 72,3 733 67 2 6&8 4 746 65 2 
» hops, loin " 55.6 730 70.6 736 Té 7? 754 78.3 $45 855 78 3 789 #59 76,6 

” " te " 59 3 74,3 79 TT.6 20 6 82.3 2.3 26 § 7 5 £0 8 B22 8 3 79 7 

7 »  Jorequarter : " 46.5 61 6 59 QO 65.7 68 O 72 4 72 5 776 78 F 727 741 79 6 69 | 

Pork, leg . — 69.7 70 2 T2 3 73.9 44 , 730 73 1 77.1 830 828 90 7 92 6 779.7 
» IdIn . ” 69.7 70,2 723 73.2 74,4 72 4 725 77.6 £4 7 24 § 9 0 93 4 77.8 
» chops ; _ 69 4 70 4 732 73.4 14.7 727 739 78,4 $6 4 “8d 3 4] > 92.6 78.3 


hae 
cK 
{a} Fhe prices shown are the averages of prices for specified grades, qualities, brands, ete , charged by 9 number of retailers selected as representative to measure price change Overtime =~ 
The prices are published as approximate indicators of price levels and changes therein at a detasled level They do not purport 10 be the actual averages of all sales of these tems Im some cases 

the averages shown are price relatives (4) Incorporates some alterations in the selected list and some minor changes in basis since December quarter 1972 (c} From August 1973 umit of 
quantity is 500 e@ (2) Price for 2 = 1 pint bottles. 


Section l—continued 


PERTH: AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SELECTED FOOD AND GROCERY ITEMS(a)(6} DURING EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR 1973 


»  silverside, com 
» brisket, corned 
Mutton, leg 


- cheps, lom 
” a | 
1: »  Forequarter 
Lamb, leg 
» chops, lon . 
t » «tg 
" +  forequarter 
Pork, leg . 
+ bom 
» chops 


Uo 


Item 
Groceries, etc — 
Bread, ordinary white, delivered 2 Ib 
Flour, plain . 2 Ib pkt 
. sélf-raismg v. _ 
Tea ; + Ib pkt 
Sugar "2 kg pke 
Rice(¢) 1 tb pkt 
Jam, apricot lt lb 
Oats, rolled 1416 pke 
Peaches, canned 29 oz 
Pears, canned 4 
Potatoes 7 Ib 
Omens, brown lb 
Soap, laundry S00 ¢ pki 
Dairy Produce— 
Butter . [b 
Cheese, processed 8 az pkt 
Eggs, 552 - doz 
Bacon, rashers, pre-pack + Ib 
Milk, evaporated ; 142 02 tin 
Milk, fresh, botuled, delivered . quari(d) 
Meat— 
Beef, nb (without bone) Jb 
. Steak,rump . us 
- »  T-bone (with fillet} - 
> » chuck . - 
» Sausages . . 


January | February] . March 
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36 
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66 3 
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October 





"‘Novem- | Decem- Average 
ber ber 1973 
cents cents Cents 


537 53,7 55 6 
295 29 4 29.0 
50 744 64.4 
50 3 S12 47.0 
192 19 6 [9.5 
240 240 24,0 
Fl 2 71S 70.7 
135 3 133 [ 135.8 
110.8 108 7 111.2 
76 9 Til 751 
334 337 44.2 
$18 #14 78,6 
60 6 60 7 574 
>1 52 3 42 6 
48 3 49 9 459 
334 53.4 49. | 
433 43.1 412 
6.4 716 G7 4 
69.2 T4 9 73 
7? 76 2 72 4 
62.6 670 62.9 
732 77,0 69.2 
726 75.3 69.5 
742 774 70.4 


(a) The prices shown are the averages of prices for specified grades, qualities, brands, etc., charged by a number of retailers selected as representainve 10 measure price change over treme 


The prices are published as approximate indicators of pnce fevels and changes therem ata detailed level. They do not purport to be the actual averages of all sales of these items, In Some cases 


the averages shown are price relatives 


quantity is 400 g. 


(@) Price for 2 » | pint bottles. 


{>} Incorpotates some alterations in the selected list and some mimor changes tn basis since December quarter 1972, 


(c) From July (973 unit of 


P9¢ 
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Section l—continued 
HOBART: AVERAGE RETAIL FRICES OF SELECTED FOOD AND GROCERY ITEMS{(a)i(f) DURING EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR 1973 


Septem- Novem-| Decem- | Average 
Item Uni | January | February | March | April May June July = j August | 4. | October | Le her 1973 
cents cents cents cents cents cents crnis ctnis cents cenis cents cenis cen 
Groceries, etc — ; 
Bread, ordinary white, delrvered 7 Ib 76.0 260 76 0 260 26 0 76.0 28 O 280 280 280 28 0 28.0 27,0 
Fiour, plain : 2 Ib pkt 8.4 18 6° 1g 6 lk 6 6 18.6 [8 6 187 1& 7 183 ts 7 20,3 158 
» Sell-raismg * 74.8 248 25.3 254 259 25.8 258 256 2456 253 253 254 25.4 
Tea . Ib pkt 329 33.3 32.4 32 3 33 33.0 32.4 31.8 324 3206 31,3 312 323 
Sugar ke pkt 43 3 48 2 48.1 48 2 482 466 48 2? 47.8 47% 47% 47 § 473 4749 
Rice(¢} 1 Ib pkt 17.9 17.0 18.2 17 6 18 5 19, f 19 E. 137 19 6 1&3 199 19 6 . 
Jam, apricot 14 Ib 38,3 38.6 37.3 38 | 403 40.4 40 9 41) 7 4] 4 39 3 415 43.2 40.0 
Oats, rolled. [4b pkt 43,4 33.4 34.6 3446 336 33.9 34% a2 9 32 4 329 333 33.3 336 
Peaches, canned 29 oz 34.9 33.2 34.6 49 45 | 44.9 36 3 36 0 35 6 35 5 345 7 357 352 
Pears, canned ” 349 34.7 34.6 35 2 45 | 34 0 36 3 35 8 333 37 36 | 36 2 35.3 
Potatoes 7 Ib TLL? 65,2 61.8 589 58 & 58 7 62 65 5 6b 6 68 7 67 6 77.0 65,2 
Onions, brown Ib ' 1t 6 11.6 11.7 13 1270 131 137 I Ik 0 36 4 47 3 225 17.9 
Soap, laundry S50 gpki}, 33.2 33.5 434 337 427 4 | 355 373 38 6 79 3 39.4 39.7 359 
Dairy Produce— : “ 
Butter . ; Ib 58 o 58 0 530 580 580. 53.0 58 0 58.0 58.0 58.0 58 5&0 7 
Cheese, processed . $ ox pkt 28 5 29 | 28 2 29 ] 28 & 290 30.9 30.5 30.8 30.8 a1 2 312 298 5 
Eggs, 552 . ; doz 700 743 736 736 740 740 76 3 76.8 76,3 77,2 76.3 800 75.2 5 
Bacon, rashers; pre-pack . ; ; $ Ib 3) 3 512 $0 7 528 433 S18 518 51.4 499 53.8 53.9 56.6 523 = 
Milk, evaporated . . 144 oz tin 19.2 i949 193 19 4 195 18.9 19 5 $6 19 0 19 Oo 19 3 19,4 19,3 
Mitk, fresh, bottled, delive quart(d) 270 240 2406 240 240 24.0 24.0 24,0 24.0 24.0 24.0 24.9 23.8 
Meat— ; 
Beef, rib (without bone} lb 54 3 53.1 58.6 59.3 59 8 6O$ 62 | 68 4 71S Ti? $2 80 659 
. steak, rump ” 108 & 109 3 110.3 1102 109 2 fk? 7? 1148 1276 1332 1358 1554 149 9 123 1 
" » T-bone (without fillet) 4 950) 94 5 949 958 94 4 969 98 4 116.5 118.3 122.7 142 2 1359 108 2 
us » chuck " 59 0 59 3 39 8 605 '| 615 615 630 70,2 73.0 73.6 £48 823 674 
.. Sausages a 333 43 3 33.9 47.4 38 3 38 & 48 & 39. | 39. | 43 6 438 444 38 6 
> Slverside, corned " 69 > 7072 70 7 70 F 713 722 739 50.9 $5.1 87.6 foo 4 100 3 794 
»  briskel, corned . " 476 479 4% 2 484 a7} 47 1 48.5 533 549 579 71.5 69 4 536 
Mutton, leg - 292 298 472 490 4) 2 4i2 43,4 478 5E3 43.4 $1.0 510 425 
" chops, lom - 28 7 3 340 47 2 47 8 39 6 418 47.0 }° 535 434 51.4 500 4/6 
* » ~=«©leg. - 313 427 364 48 & 47 6 4|.2 43.6 4§ 4 56 5 520 |. 54.8 55.0 44 | 
” » (forequarter. “ 243 255 30 2 Og 4 4 44.6 37,0 43.6 49 5 466 47.4 46 3 37 2 
Lamb, leg . . - 52 | (4 6 64 6 4 0 636 63.8 65, | 713 79 F 70 & 76,5 74 4 67 5 
»  thops,lom . 519 654 65 2 659 63 3 63.9 |- 665 2.8 783 69 3 76.6 732 67 7 
* » lee. . 56 | 69 § 70.5 712 70 4 709 718 75.9 $3 2 75.0 RO 4 78 F 728 
- »  forequarter " 434 55,5 47 6 $7.9 55.7 S74 57 9 640 TIL? 6? 68 7 67 4 59.9 
Pork, leg : ; ” 69 7 76.0 699 70, | 70 6 71.9 72 4 78 0 50 4 £59 954 97.7 7h7 
» Jou ; . . ” 70,2 70 2 70 1 70.3 06 TI 723 776 799 $59 94 5 95.9 TS 
» chops . * 70 2 70 4 703 70,4 708 72 I 72 5 78 2 BO 3 £63 94 7 957 77.7 


92 


(a) The prices shown are the averages of prices for specified grades, qualities, brands, etc , charged by a number of retarlers selected as representative to measure price change over time =“ 
The prices are published as approximate indicators of price levels and changes therein at a detailed level They do not purport to be the actual averages of all sales of these items In some cases 
the averages shown are price relatives (4) Incorporates some alterations in the s¢lected list and some minor changes in basis since December quarter 1972. (c) From October 1973 unee 
of quantity is 500 2 = (d) Price for 2 * 1 pint bottles, 





Section I—continued 
CANBERRA: AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SELECTED FOOD AND GROCERY ITEMS(aXé) DURING EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR 1973 


terre 


XIONddd¥ 


Sepiem- Novem- | Decem- | Average 
item Unit January; February | March April May June July August ber October ber ber 1973 
Cents cents cents cents cents cénes cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Groceries, ¢lc, — 
Bread, ordinary white, delivered 2 Ib 250 250 250 26 0 26.0 26 O 26 0 260 28 0) 28 0 29 7 297 26 7 
Flour, plam 2 Ib pki 244 244 249 243 247 253 244 24% 249 24 4 247 247 247 
»  Self-raiging ” 244 243 250 246 242 24 5 2450 244 24 7 243 za 7 74 4 247 

“Tea . + Ib pki 435 4314 429 323 329 32 6 32 7 327 326 32 | 41.9 314 32 5 

Sugar | tkepkt | 486 49 | 48 4 482 | 4&4 48 1 48.8 48 8 d8 § 48.9 490 49 G 437 

Rice(c) . - lib pke 133 1g 4 18 4 19 6 19.3 19 ] 18.7 9.6 19 3 20.0 19.3 i999 - 

Jam, apricot . 14 tb 346 35.3 355 349 349 450 34.8 348 347 i4 4 34.1 339 44 7 

Oais, rolled 2 lb okt 427 43.6 436 424 432 442 43.9 44 0) dd 7 44 4 44.5 45 | 439 

Peaches, canned 29 oz 34 3 32.5 i) 335 35 6 4? 4 317 34 | 334 343 35.0 3 6 336 

Pears, canned o 343 340 34 1 348 35.3 33 3 32.6 340 34 E 347 33.3 31 5 333 

Potatoes ; 7 Ib 58 4 719 67 3 67 | 6? OF 76 § a7.3 153 7 120 7 104.6 LES.5 }22 2 £8 8 

Onions, brown Ib 122 j29 147 146 16 2 7 3 21.2 231 272 446 40 6 29 3 228 

Soap, laundry $00 ¢ pke 345 335 439 345 352 ~ 367 37.0 38 8 396 393 9% 40) | 469 

Dairy Produce—— ; 

Butter Ib 53 58 4 58 3 58,3 58 3 58.2 58 3 58 3 58.3 58 4 58 5 58 5 58 4 

Cheese, processed $ oz pk 272 27.6 279 27.9 279 274 28 4 29 | 28.4 28 7 28 7 28 6 78 2 

Evgs, 55¢ doz 60.8 632 670 69.0 69 0 69,0 639 719 719 715 740 76 0 694 

Bacon, rashers, pre-pack + Ib 49% 49.0 45 490) 523 5.3 $33 552 54.4 57 4 56 | 600 53.0 

Milk, evaporated l44 oz Ln 180 [74 17 0 75 Iv 6 174 LS 2 17 3 15 | 1&0 174 17 9 17 7 

Milk. fresh, bottled, delivered quart(d) 24 0 24 0 24 6 26.0 26 0 260 264 260 26.0 26 0 260 269 25 4 

Meai— 

Beef, rib (without bone} lb 633 68 7 70,3 73 2 73.0 726 744 77? 4 £0 9 787 B15 $3 | 74 7 
» Steak, rump ° - 1272 139 6 145 6 |47 2 ld? & [467 143 4 147 9 15) 2 1544 1532 1619 147.3 
+t »  T-bone (without fillet} " 103 | 1142 1197 119.7 113 3 1s? L199 122 | 128 2 [28,9 p27 5 1333 1212 
" ~ chuck . - 0 65 & 69 8 73,1 738 747 769 20 6 $28 #2 5 &1 $ $22 75 3 
+ Sausages ; . “ 337 37 1 384 39,7 40 ] 415 439 438 453 453 453 460 416 

silverside, corn os 723 80 4 833 40 £4 6 25 4 $5.9 a7 2 SB 3 Ba 4 BB 4 oH} 6 R49 
brisket, corned " 514 556 58 | 59,2 tO J 6) 3 61.3 629 64 § 65 O 649 679 69 
Mutton, Jeg vs 39 6 49 4 47 | 49-0 4B 4 45 8 55 2 582 59 4 59 5 59 6 622 536 
* chops, Loin a 342 49 45 4 49.6 465 45 5 55 § 50 | 6 3 6f3 ot 3 60 6 529 

" » “Kg : " 342 49.0 454 49 3 493 43 ] 56 0 59 0 612 61 2 G1 2 6l 2 $79 

»  borequarter 7 314 443 417 44 7 44 3 443 422 55 9 53 | 53 | 53 1 57 6 49? 

Lamb, leg . . - 52 704 i? 6 66 7 68 2? 6B 3 753 7B § 798 78 8 78 4 $2.1 726 
. chops, lom . 66 6 $62 799 79.4 3 o 76 4 £8 3 93 6 943 o1 1 oH) 4 94 6 B35 | 

» le - 636 #0 3 Td 4 75.1 76h 4 72 6 a0.4 RE 9 a7 9 a5 7 6 Et o] 2 60 2 

’ »  forequarter - 494 670 639 63,1 64 6 639 TI9 749 749 72 7 72 43 77 | 6749 

Pork, leg ; a 704 740 746. 746 760 775 78 | R2 6 #43 269 oH) 5 101 6 31.0 
+» ion. . V. 67 § 739 746 746 747 76? 78 | 833 #50 38.5 912 162 0 80.8 
» chops ; a 67 5 739 749 W446 74 7 TH 2 774 #33 $5.0 S85 | OI? 192.6 80 9 


ia) The prices shown are ihe averages of prices for specified grades, qualities, brands. etc,, charged by a number of retailers selected as representaluive 16 measure price change over time. 
The prices are published as approximate indicators of price levels and changes therein at a detailed level. They do not purpert to be the actual averages of all sales of these items Im some cases 
the averages shown are price relaiives (5) Incorporates some alterations in the selected hist and seme minor changes in basis since December quarter 1972 = (¢} From August 1973 unit 
of quantity 15 500 ¢ (a) Price for 2 x | pant boules 


Section I 
AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN PRINCIPAL CITIES: AUSTRALIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1973 
(Particulars extracted from Official Publications and Reports. Prices are quoted in the currency of the country concerned) 





cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Bread ? Ib 750 25.0 760 760 260 17.6 
Flour, plain a 216 22% 216 212 215 14] 
Tea 4+ Ib $17 311 31.7 420 30 8 AT 6 
Sugar 2 kgia} 46) | ¢ 46 4 455 459 454 520 
Rice ; Ib 75 \77 16.4 (S176 196 V7] 
Oats, rolled 2 lb 474 4273 44 432 433 | fe} 324 
Peaches, canned 29 oF 32.8 335 336 +42 34.7 426 
Potatoes 7 tb 67.6 él 7 57 5 O77 - JIL 417 
Oniens ; Ib 10.7 136 133 18 3 35.5 100 
Milk . ' quart (a 27.0 | fa) 270 if) 240 (a> 240 [(ah 240 79 
Buiter . Ib 58.0 530 458 5358 553 37.8 
Cheese, processed + Ib 25.9 264 28 3 28 | 29 § 6d 5 
Eges dozen | (e) 630 | (2) 699 fe) 702 | fe) 730 | (e) 763 473 
Bacon . 4b i) 45.7 | 4 499 582 |G) 583 | G62 2 532 
Beef, sirloin ; Ib (2yl15.9 | (zx) 12h 2 (A} 1003 ARES 7 | (abN17 8 103-0 
nb 44 7 

rump 7 132.0 138 4 144} 149 4 [$2 4 946 
Sausages . - 337 48 1 413 449 452 419 
Mutton, leg - _ 44? 473 _ 460 495 48 3 33.8 
forequarter “ i 392 [i 445 i) 462 | t 615 (7) 619 30 4 
m chops - 447 478 420 494 47 7 SE 4 
Pork, leg " 66 5 730 740 Té | ‘R35 755 
» chops 66 0 Tl 4 724 738 226 76.0 





(a) Unit of quantity changed from ikgto2kg. (6) Unit of quanuty changed to 500g. = (c) Oatmeal pre-cooked = (} Price for2 = I pantbottles, (e)‘600gperdozeneggs = (/b pre- 
packed, (g) T-bone steak with fillet, (4} T-bone steak without fillet, (7) Forequarter chops, 


XONddd¥ 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN PRINCIPAL CITIES: AUSTRALIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1973—contmnued 
(Particulars extracted from Official Publications and Reports. Prices are quoted in the currency of the country concerned) 





ltem 


Bread 

Flour, plain 
Tea 

Jam, apricot 
Supar 

Rice ™ 
Oacs, rolled 
Peaches, canned 
Potatoes 
Onions 

Milk 

Butier 

Cheese, processed 
E 


Bacon 
Beef, sirloin 
» Steak, rump 
Lamb, leg 
Pork, leg 
chops 


tT 


ia} Not delivered, 


Lined 


(b) Self raising flour 


be ae bo 
eR ee 


de 4A oD 5 wt 
SSPE SMa! 7 


(c} Ceylon te. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


{200 areas) 
May Aug 
p p 
HS 125 
86 91 
218 214 
46 60 
189 182 
134 6.7 
5 § $5 
209 412 
158 163 
313 42.9 
55.0 58 5 
749 947 
88 5 92 8 
55 5 557 
409 42.3 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Nov Feb, April Aug Nov 
Pr cents cents cenis cents 
130 |ie) W01 jie) 131 [ta 131° [fae 13,1 
9§ |) 146 [(6@} 146 [(%) 151 (fo) 162 
216 Jie) 392 [ich 396 H(c) 38S [fed 39.5 
23.4 233 75] 25 4 
$1 7.9 78 79 79 
- 18.9 18.9 190 . 
26.0 26,5 24 1 28 8 
7 26.3 27.6 233 28 6 
161 73,7 $0.3 fd § 740 
56 It | 12.5 141 92 
55 141 14.0 L59 163 
21 1 48 & 422 44} -44 1 
164 23.4 26.3 267 26 7 
423 346 35 0 378 a7 4 
67 7 433 367 37 6 47 2 
78 3 68 5 734 74,2 75 | 
92.2 74 73 1 74.6 78 4 
548 742 734 73.6 | 749 
498 538 56.7 572 578 
. $5.0 57.8 58 4 59 0 


Feb. 


cents 


(a) 11,1 
ib) 34,5 
(c) 424 


Witwatersrand 
Apnil Aug. 
cents cents 

fa} (31 [fa 13] 
45 |) [52 
388 [i{c) 428 
28 I iif 

32 $3 
19.5 19.5 
25. ] 29 8 
415 32.7 
TI 606 
1.0 12.4 
143 14,3 
447 43.9 
74.46 25.1 
37,2 39 7 
36.7 435 
64.4 66 
$2.5 £4 5 
80 3 78.6 
518 $4] 
54 8 57 4 


Nov. 


cents 


1 
16 3 


(a) 
(b} 


ie ie ie Be ee — teal Lad ted * 
te PG Oe le a Gr a 


ee ee 


89¢ 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN PRINCIPAL CITIES: AUSTRALIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1973—consinued 
(Particulars extracted from Official Publications and Reporis. Prices are quoted im the currency of the country concerned) 
UNITED SEATES OF AMERICA(a} 


ltem New York Los Angeles 


cents cents cents 
540 
290) 
146 
28 7 
126-6 
169 
446 
$60 
1279 
950 
746 
ig? 0 
é L7O > 
208 2 
239. I 


Bread 
Flour, plain 
Sugar 
Rice 
Potatoes 
Omons 
Milk 
Butter 
Cheese, processed 
Fges 
Bacon 
Beef, rib 
» steak, round 
Pork, chops 
Lamb, lom chops 





(a) Exctades sales tax 
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270 APPENDIX 


Section III 
THE LABOUR FORCE 


Nore. Figures in this section are derived from the results of the labour force survey, a sample 
survey of households carried out at quarterly intervals. A description of this survey is given on 
pages 150 to 152 


— 


CIVILIAN POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

























Unemployed | Total labour force Civilian 
; popu 
Not in lation 
Month Agri- Number | Percent | labour | aged 14 
: culture ; of popu-| force and 
jationta) over 
C000} (000) (O00) | (000) 





MALES 
1966— 
February 372.2 | 2,970.5 | 3,342.7 47,3 ].2 | 3,385.9 84.5 619.9 | 4,004 9 
May 3709 | 2,980.9 | 3,351.8 32.9 1.0] 3,384.6 #4.2 635.9 | 4,020.5 
August. . 3615 | 2,992.5 | 3,353.8 36,0 11 { 3,389.8 83.8 | 653.4] 4,043 2 
November . 364.8 | 3,001.6 | 3,366.5 32.3 1.0} 3,398.8 83.7 664.1 | 4,062 9 
1967— 
February . . 372.2 | 3,027.1 | 3,394.4 47 6 1.4] 3,442.0 84.2 | 643.5] 4,085.5 
May. _ . 369.8 | 3,023.6 | 3,393.4 40.6 12| 3,433.4 5.1.6 671.2 | 4,104.6 
August. 369.3 | 3,036.1 | 3,400.4 38.1 LL] 3,438.5 $3.4 684.8 | 4,123.3 
November . 372.1] 3,055.3 | 3,427.4 34 3 EO) 3,462.7 3.3 685.2] 4.1479 
[96g— 
February 3708 | 3,086.2 | 3,457.0 43.7 1.2] 3,500.7 33.9 OTL? | 4,172.4 
ay. 359.9 | 3,099 2 | 3,459.1 47 11 | 3,496.8 $3.4] 6985] 4.1953 
Altgust 360.9 | 3,106.9 | 3,467.8 32.1 0.91 3,499.9 B30] FIST] 42156 
ghyovember 368.61) 3,123.8 | 3,492.4 35,2 tO! 3,527.6 83.1 7TI9.5 | 4,247.1 
1969— 
February . 358.8 | 3,181.8 | 3,540.6 43.6 42) 3,584 2 83.9] 687.4) 4,271 6 
ay . 350.8 | 3,193.6 | 3,544.4 35.4 1,0] 3.5798 833] 7151] 4.2949 
August. 3453.4 | 3,196.3 | 3,549.7 3.8 0.9 | 3,581.5 $3.0] 7339!) 43154 
November 357.5] 3,210.5 | 3,568.0 433 1.2] 3,611 3 83.1) 7356! 4,346.9 
1976-— 
February 457.2 | 3,271.2 | 3,628.4 39. | tt | 3,667.5 838 | 707.3] 4.3748 
ay 4$2.5 | 3,278.3 | 3,630.8 33.9 0.9 | 3,664.7 $3.41} 731.5] 4,396,2 
August. . | 350.2 | 3,280.6 | 3,630.8 43.5 0,9] 3,664,3 $30 | 749.2] 4,413.5 
November | 349.5] 3,289.3 | 3,638.9 39.3 I. | 3,678.2 $27] 768.2] 4,446.4 
1971— 
February(b) 452.7) 3,327.1 73,679 8 4| 7 1] 37213 tas 7330 qaee> 
Ma . . 341.9 | 3,342.2 | 3,684 1 44.0 12] 3,728 | 82.9 767.1 | 4,495. 
August _ | 333.8 | 3336.3 | 6707 39.3 11| 3.7004 82.3 | 7996] 4,509.0 
November 344 1 | 3,333.4 | 3,677.5 57.0 1.5] 3,734.6 82.3 | 804.4) 4,539 0 
1972— 
February(6)  . | 355.8] 3,350.6 | 3,706 4 748 2.01 3,781.3 828] 7843) 4,565.6 
May . | 3453] 3,371.3 | 3,716.6 61.0 1.6 3,777.6 825] 800.1 | 4,577.7 
August 351.4] 3,349 6 | 3,701.0 67,4 1.8| 3,768.4 87.3} 809.9) 4578.3 
November 315.8 | 3,415.1 | 3,730.9 70,7 1.9] 3,801 6 82.5 | 8075] 4,609.1 
1973— 
February - 311.2] 3,452.2 | 3,763 4 67.9 1.8| 3,831 3 $2.6 | 806.8-| 4,633 | 
ay 309 4| 3,453.7 | 3,763.1 507 1.3] 3,813.8 2.0] 839.0] 4652.8 
August 316.3 | 3,464.7 | 3,781.1 41.0 L.1} 3,827 t 82.0! 839.9] 4,662.0 
November(c) 310 2) 3,489.1 | 3,799 3 §4 3 1.4] 3,353.6 82.1 837.8 | 4,691.4 
February(s) . | 305.$/ 3,530.8 /3,8363| 56.7 | 1.51 3,8930) 924] 931.6] 4.7245 
May. . . 307.4 | 3,523.1 13,830 5 45,3 1.2] 3,875.8 £1.38 863.9) 4,759.7 





For footnotes see page 274 


APPENDIX 2? 


Section W]—continued | 
CIVILIAN POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


—continued 

Employed Unemployed Total labour force Civilian 

oopit- 

lation 
Month Tatal [| Number] Per cent | Number | Per cent | |: aged |5 
and 

over 

(000) (O00) , COON) 





MARRIED WOMEN 


1966— 
February . . 457] 635.9 | 6816 19.4 28 | 700.9 26.7 | 1,923.9 | 2,624.9 
May ; 40.1] 659.4 | 69.4 6.6 23 | 716.0 27.0 | 1,936.8 | 2,652.4 
August. . 43.6] 684.2 | 7278 14.7 2.0 | 7425 27.8 | 1,924.6 | 2,667.1 
November . 479) 7006 | 748.4 14,4 19 | 762.8 28.5 1 1,916.6 | 2,679.4 
1967— 
February . 466] 698.9 | 745.5 20.4 27) 765.9 28.4 | 1,930.2 | 2,696.1 
May. ; . 437 | 7155 | 7592 20.6 2.6, TIT 28.8 | 1,931.8 | 2,711.5 
August . 42.5] 736.3 | 7788 18 7 231 797.6 29.3 | 1,923.8 | 2,721.4 
November . 463 | 763.9 | 810.2 15.9 19 | $262 30.1 | 1,916.9 | 2,743.6 
1968— 
February . 4901 757.3 | $06.3 23.4 28 | 829.7 30.0 1 1,932 7 | 2,762 4 
May ; 412) 776.6 | 877 216 2.6} 839.3 30.2 | 1,940 2 | 2,779.6 
August. . 454] 7872 | 832.6 18 7 2.2 | 8512 30.5 | 1,943.3 | 2,794.6 
November 472| 8067 | 854.6 16.6 19] 870.6 31.0 | 1,941.4 | 2,812.0 
1969— 
February . 48.1 820.2 | 868.2 22.9 2.6] 8911 31.3 | £957 6 | 2,848.7 
May ; . 40,7) 835.8 | 8766 232 2.6 | 8997 31.4 | 1,964.0 | 2,863 7 
August . 52.1) 849.3 | 9OL.4 19,2 2.1] 9207 319 | 1,964 5 | 2,885.2 
ghorember ; 538) 8979 | 95E7 198 20) OTE.5 33.5 | 1,930 9] 2,902.5 
I —_— 
February , 52.1] 882.7 | 9348 26,2 2.7 | 960.9 32.9 | 1,968 L | 2,922 6 
May. 499} 9126 | 9625 22 0 221 9845 33.5 | 1,958 4] 2,943 0 
August. 54.8} 9318 | 9866 17.0 L.7 | 1,003.5 34.0 | 1,949 0 | 2,982 6 
November 59.7 [ 9817 |1,041 5 179 17 | 1,059.4 35.4 | 1,929.3 | 2,988.7 
1971— : 
mage | St) $0 iain] 309) aS [ime | 3/862 |e, 
ay , ; 4 ] 4 4] a fd : dog 4 3,026, 
August . 54.5] 991.2 |1,0457 214 2.0 | 1,067 | 353 954.3 3,021.4 
pvember 54.6 | 10237 11,0782 19.5 1.8 [1,007.7 35.9 | 1,955.9 | 3,053.6 
February() ; 58.7 | 988.5 [1,047.2 33 | 3.1 | 1,080.3 352] 1,989 8 | 3,070.1 
May . 517710128 }1,064 5 278 2.5 | 1,097 3 352 | 2,011 8 | 3,104 1 
August . 558 | 1047.8 [1,103.6 27.6 2.4 71,131,2 36.5 | 1971 3] 3,102.5 
ipeemet ol 7 | 1.0808 41,1425 282 2.4 11,1707 375) 1,949 7 | 3.1204 
February 59.4 | 1,068.4 |1,1278 39.3 3.4 11,1671 37.2 7 1,971.2 | 3,138.4 
May. 54.5 11,0999 |1,1544 25.9 22 | 1,180.3 37.3 | 1,980.8 | 3,161.1 
August. 58.5 | 1,114.5 | 1,173.0 21.5 18 11,194.5 38.0 | 1,947.8 | 3,142.3 
November(c) 60,7 | 1,b51.4 |1,202 1 19,5 1.6 | 1,231.5 39.0 | 1,925 3 | 3,1568 
[o74—— . 
February() 58.2 [1,158.7 | 1,216.9 32.4 2.6 | 1,249.4 39.3 | 1,933.7 | 3,183 | 
May 48,4] 1,195.2 | 1,243.6 25.6 20 | 1,269.2 39.4 | 1,949.4 | 3,218.6 
1966— 
February . 34 51.0 4279 
May. 2,3 49.7 413.3 
August 23 49,3 429 6 
November 2% 49.6 4422 
1967— 
February 31 508 45] } 
ay. zs 49.6 4544 
August 22 49 2 463.3 
November 32 48.6 469 6 





For footnotes see puge 274 
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Section 1ll—continued 


CIVILIAN POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
— continued 






Crvilian 
popu- 
lation 

aged 15 

and 

over 


Employed Unemployed -| Tolal labour farce 


Nanth 





1968— 
February . 12.9) 694.7 | 707.6 24.8 3.5 }° 7334 497 | 742.5) £4759 
May. MOL 9696.5 | 708.4 19.3 26 | 7276 49.21 750.3) |,477.9 
August 10.3, 6928 | 703.2 164 23) 7195 48.5 | 763.9] 1,483.4 
November 11.8 687.9 | 699.7 21.0 2.9 | 7206 48. | F780) 1,498.7 
1969-— 
February 122) 694.2 | 706.4 25.8 3.8 | 732.2 491] 753.6] 1,490.8 
ay. ; HS | 689.9 | 7014 16.5 2.3 | 717.9 48.1 | 774.5] 1,492.4 
August. Pat | 681.2 | 694.3 15.0 2.1 | 709.4 47.6 | 780.7 | 1,490.0 
November ; 13.3. | 687.7 | 7OL0 23.4 3.2 | 7244 48.0) 7860] 1,510.4 
[970— 
February 12.8 711.4 724,3 I 2.5 745.5 49 1 F736] 1,519] 
ay : . ]4.2 706 7 7209 156 2,1 736.5 48 6 778.34 1,5148 
August. 123 696.8 709 | 14.6 2.0 | 723.7 aif 796,35] 1,519 9 
November , 11.9 | 696.3 |} 708.2 18.7 2.6 | 726.8 47.7 | 796.2! 1,523.0 
isvi— 
February(6) 12.3 | 7127 | 725.0 | 201 28) 7461 48.3 | 781.9] 1,528.1 
May _| 10S] 7066 | 7180] [46 2.0 | 732.6°| 47.9 | 7977] 1,530.4 
August. 11.8 | 6f79 | 689.7 14.3 2.0 | 764.6 45.4 3] 1,551.3 
November 12.0) 662.3 674.4 23.2 3.3 O97 5 449 $54.3] 1,551.9 
|}o72— 
February(d) ; 126 | 680.5 1 6931 28 0 3.9 | 7201 46.) | 843.5] 1,864 5 
May lt 1) 670.2 | 681.2 21.4 3.0 | 702.6 45.6 | 839.4] 1,542.0 
August. . 12.2 | 662.2 674.3 26.4 38 700.7 45,3 845.5] 1,546.2 
November ; 12.2] 6883 ] 693.5 37.3 5.1] 7309 46.6 | 837.2] 1,568.1 
1973— 
February 11.3) 6946 | 705.9 36 3 49 | 742.3 470 | 836.3] 1,578.4 
May 10.5 ) 672.9 643 4 24.6 33 | 7070 45.1 $59.1 | 1,566 1 
August . 10.4 | 681.8 692.3 19 ] 2.7 711.4 44,7 879.1!) 1,590 5 
November(c} Lbl | 694.0 | 705.1 4.3] 736.9 45.7 | 876.9 | 1,613.9 
1i974— 
February(&) , 9.8 TOF. 716.9 31.2 4.2 | 748.1 46.3 867.0 | 1,615 1 
May. Lt 19.8 | 687.5 | 698.3 24.4 3.4 | 722.6 45.3} 872.9] 1,595.6 
ALL FEMALES 
1966-— 
February . 60. | [382.2 3.1 2,621.7 
ay 54.3 1,385.9 2.3 2,647 7 
August 59.5 [1,416.4 21 2,649 4 
oon et 64.5 1,443.1 24 12,043 2 
] —_— 
February . 61.8 ] 459 2 2.9 2,644.7 
May. ; 55.6 ] 462.3 2.6 2,664.8 
August 53,2 1,492.0 2.3 2,667.9 
November 58.9 1,502,2 2.5 2,671.9 





For footnotes t¢e page 274 
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Section Hl—continued 


CIVILIAN POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
—continue 


Employed Unemployed "| Total tabour force Ciwihan 


popu- 

i lation 

Total | Number aged 15 
and 

over 

(000) | (000) (O00) 





963— ; 
February . 61.9 | 1,452.0 11,513.9 49? 3.1 | 1,563.1 36.9 | 2,675.2] 4,238.3 
May. ; 53.1 | 1,473.0 | 1,526.1 40.9 2.6 | 1,567.0 36.8 | 2,690.5] 4,257.5 
August. 55.7 | 1,480.0 11,535.7 35.0 2,2 (1,570.7 36.7 | 2,707.3) 4,278.0 
November 59.1 | 1,494.6 | 1,553.7 37,5 2.4 1135912 36.9 | 2,719.5) 4,310.7 
1969. 
February 60.3 | [$14.3 | 1,574.6 48.7 3.0 11,623.3 37.4 (2,716.2) 4,339.5 
May. §2,3 | 1,825.7 11,578.60 39.7 2.5 | 1,617.6 37,1} 2,738.5] 4,356.1 
August 65.0 | 1,330.6 | §,595.7 34.3 2.) +1,630,0 37 3 | 2,745.2) 4,375.2 
November 67.2 | 1,585.6 | 1,652.7 43.3 2.6 | 1,696.0 38,4 | 2,716.9) 4,412.9 
{9790— 
February 65,0 | 1,594.1 | 1,659.0 47.4 2.8 | 1,70 38.4 | 2,734.7] 4,441.1 
ay. . 64.6 ) 1,619.2 | 1,683.4 377 2.2 | 17211 38.6 | 2,736.7) 4,457.8 
August. 67.0 | 1,628.6 | 1,695.7 31.5 18 | 1,727.2 38.6 | 2,745.3) 4,472.5 | 
November TG | L678. | 1,749.6 36.6 2.0 | 1,786.2 39.6 | 2,725.5] 4,511.7 
1971—- 
February()} . 72.3 | 1,667.9 | 1,740.2 51.3 2.9 |1,79L5 39.5 | 2,748.7 | 4,540.2 
May ; 61.8 | 1,696.6 | 1,758.4 38.7 2.2 | 1797.1 39.4 | 2,760.1] 4,557.2 
August. . 66.3 | 1,669.1 | 1,735.3 35.8 2.0 11,7711 38.7 | 2,801.6] 4,572.7 
November . 66.6 | 1,686.0 | 1,752.6 43,7 2.4 11,795.2 39.0 | 2,810.3 | 4,605.5 
1972— 
February(&) 7L3 | (669.0 | 1,740.3 61,0 3.4 |1,801.3 38.9 | 2,833.3) 4,634.6 
May. ; 62.8 | 1,683.0 | 1,745.3 49.2 2.7 | 1,794.9 38.6 [2,851.2] 4,646.1 
August. 68.0 | LTH | 1,778.0 $3.9 2.9 |1,8319 39.4 | 2,816.8] 4,648.7 
November ; 73.9 | 1,762.7 | 1,836.0 65,5 3.4 |1,901.6 40.6 | 2,786.91 4,688.5 
1973— 
Febuary 70.7 | 1,763.0 | 1,833.7 75.6 4.0 (1,000.4 40.5 | 2,807.5 | 4,716.9 
ay. 65.0 | 1,772.8 | 1,837.8 49 4 2.6 | 1,887.3 39.9 | 2,839.9) 4,727.2 
August. 69.0 | 1,796.3 | 1,865.3 40.6 2.1 | 1,904.9 40.3 | 2,826.9 | 4,732.8 
November(c} TH.8 | 1,845.4 [1,917.2 $t.3 2.6 | 1,968.5 41.3 | 2,802.2! 4,770.7 
1974— 


February(>)} 
May. ; 





1966— 
February . 1.8 59.7 | 3,241 §,052.7 
May. Lad 59.4 | 3,283.6 | $,086.6 
August ;: 1.4 59.4 | 3,302.8] 8,139.9 
November 1.4 59.6 | 3,307.3 | 8,134.5 

1967-— 
February . 18 60.1) 3 82327 
ay. 1.6 59.713 $270.5 
August ; 1.5 59.6 | 3 $308.0 
November  .. 1.3 59.8 13 $,360.5 





For footnotes see page 274. 
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Section ]]] —continued 


CIVILIAN POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AMD OVER, BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
—continue 























Employed Total labour force Civilian 
popu- 
lation 

Month Agri- Per cent aged [5 
culture of popu- and 
lationta) over 







(000) C000) 


1968-—- 
February . 432.6 60.2 | 3,346 9 | 8,410.7 
May . | 413.9 59.9 13,389 1 | 8,452.8 
August. 416.6 59.7 | 3,423.0 | 8,493.6 
November 427.7 $9.8 [3,439.0 | 8,557.8 
1969-— 
February . . | 499.) [4,696.1 15,115.2 92.3 1.8 (5,207.5 605 [3,403.6 | 8,611! 
May. , . | 403.1 [4,779.3 15,122.4 75.1 L4 {3,197.4 60.1 | 3,453.6 | 8,656.0 
August . . | 498.5 )4,726.9 15,145.4 66.1 1.3 | 5,241.5 60.0 13,479.) | 8,690.6 
November . | 424.7 14,796.1 |5,220.7 86.6 1.6 | 5,307.3 60.6 | 3,452.5 | 8,759 3 
1970— 
February 422.2 |4,865.3 |$,287 5 $6.4 1.6 {5,373.9 61.0 |3,442.0 | 8,815.9 
ay. . | 416.7 [4,897.5 |5,314.2 71S 1.3 | 5,385.8 60,8 | 3,468.2 | 88540 
August. . | 4177.3 14,909.35 |5,326.5 65.0 12 | 5,391.5 60.7 | 3,494.5 | 8886.0 
November . | 4212 14,9673 [5,388.5 75.9 1.4 | 5,464.4 61.0 | 3,493.7 | 8,958 | 
197 t— 
February(4) . | 425.0 7 4,995.0 15,4200 93.0 1.7 15,513 0 61.1 13,.503.7 | 9,016.7 
May ; . | 403.7 | 5,038.8 |$,442.5 82.7 1.5 15,525. 1 61.0 |3,527.3 | 9,052.4 
August. . | 400.1 [5,005.3 [5,405.4 7.1 1.4 15,4805 60.3 [3,601 2 | 9,081.7 
November . | 410.6 15,019.5 15,430] 99.7 1.8 |5,529.8 60.5 |3,614.7 | 9,144.5 
1972— 
February( . | 427.2 [5,019.6 15,4468 | 135.8 24 15,582 6 60.7 |3,617.6 | 9,200.2 
May . . | 408.1 (5,044.3 5,462.4 | 110.2 20 (5,572.6 60.4 (3,651 2 | 9,223.3 
August. . | 419.4 (5,059.6 (5,478.9 | 120.3 2.2 |5,600.3 60.7 13,626 7 |9,227.0 
November ; 389.7 (5,177.2 |5,566.9 136.3 2.4 |5,703.2 6L.3 13,594.4 19,297.6 
1973—- 
February - | 382.0 15,215.2 [5,597.2 | 143.5 2.5 |5,740,7 61.4 |3,614.3 | 9,355.0 
May. 374.4 |5,226.5 (5,600.9 | 100.2 1.8 [5,701,t 60.8 [3,678.9 | 9,380.0 
August . | 385.3 15,2610 [5,646.3 81.6 1.4 5,728.0 61.0 |3,666.3 | 9,394 § 
Novembertc) 382.0 [5,334 5 [5,716.5 | 105.6 18 15,822 | 61.5 |3,640.0 | 9,467. ] 
1974— 
a) . | 373.5 [5,396.6 15,7701 120.4 2.0 (5,896.5 61,9 [3,632.3 | 9,522.7 


366.6 15,405.85, 772.4 93,3 1.6 |5,867,.7:) 61.4 13,6862 79,553.8 





{a} The labour force in each group as a percentage of the civilian population aged 15 years and over in the same group 
(labour force participation rate) = (6) The survey periods for February in the years 1971, 1972 and 1974 were later than in 
other years, and as a comsequence the estimate of the proportion of the population [5 years and over who ‘went to school’, 
and who were therefore not in the labour force, is cocrespondingly higher, Probably about 26,000 persons were affected. 
(c) Affected by industnal dispute, = (a) Never married, widowed and divorced. 


Note. Discontinuuy G1) May 197]-August 1971. At the 1971 population census trainee teachers 
(enrolled at government teachers’ colleges and in some cases enrolled also at other institutions) were for the 
first time classified as not in the labour force. They have likewise been excluded from the labour force 
estimates from August J971 In consequence there is now a break in the labour force seri¢s between May 
and August 1971, the number of males and females excluded being approximately seven thousand and 
seventeen thousand respectively. 

. (i) August (972-November 1972, See page 151 regarding a change in the basis of industry coding. 

It is possible, also, that the introduction of the new sample during 1972 may have resulted in some 
discontinuity in the estimates shown above between February 1972 and November 1972. 
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‘Section IV 


WAGE RATES INDEX: ‘ADULT MALES 


Note. The wage rates shown in the tables in this section are weighted average minimum weekly and 
hourly rates, The weekly rates are those payable for a full week's work (excluding overtime), as prescribed | 
in awards, determinations and collective agreements, Similar details for earlier years were published i in 
Labour Report No, 57, 1972 and earlier issues. 

For an explanation of the methods of compiling the indexes of wage rates and of the system of weighting, 
see pages 73-6. 

Weekly and hourly wage rates and index numbers for adult males from March 1939 to June 1972 were 
published in Minimum Wage Rates, March 1939 te June 1965 (Reference No, 6.17), in Wage Rates indexes, 
June 1965 ro June 1968 (Reference No. 6.2t} and in Wage Rates Indexes, June 1968 to June 1972 (Reference 
No. 6,33), Figures for months subsequent to June 1972 were published in monthly bulletins, Wage Rates 
and Earnings (Reference No. 6.16), commencing with the June 1973 issue and in the monthly statements, 
Wage Rates Indexes ( Preliminary Statement) (Reference No. 6.37). 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, ALL GROUPS(a} 


Weighted average mininuwn weekly rates payable for a full week's work (exctuding overtime) as prescribed 
in awards, determinations and collective agreements; and index numbers of wage rates 


End of December ° ‘South Victoria | Queens- South | :Western | Tasmania | Australia 
Wales land = | Austraha, ‘Australia ue 


RATES OF WAGE (3)(t} © 





INDEX NUMBERS . 
Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate for Australia, Year 1954 = 100 


1973(c} 


(a) Excludes ruralindustry (5) The amounts shown should noi be regarded as actual current 1 averages, bul as an 
index expressed in money terns, indicative of trends, (c) Figures for July 1973 and subsequent months are subject 
10 revision, 
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Section 1V—continued 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA 


Weighted average minimum weekly rates payable for a full week's work (excluding overtime) as prescribed 
in awards, determmations and collective agreements, and index numbers of wage rates 
(See NOTE at top of page 775.) 







End of December— 


ve [we [00 [we [on | 


RATES OF WAGE ($)(a} 





Industry group 
1973(2} 





Mining and quarrying(}} 

Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. 

Textiles, clothing and footwear 

Food, drink and tobacco 

Sawmilling, furniture, etc. 

Paper, printing, ete. 

Giher manufacturing 

All manufacturing groups 

Building and construction 

Railway services 

Road and air transport 

Shipping and stevedoring(c} 

Communication =. 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Public authority (n.e.i) and com- 
munity and business services . 

Amusement, hotels, personal service, 
eic. , . 

All industry groups(d) 





INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Weighted Average Weekip Wage Rate for Australia, Year 1954 = 100) 





















Mining and guarrying(}} 

Engineering, metals, vehicles, ete. 

Textiles, clothing and footwear . 

Food, drink and tobacco . 

Sawmilling, furniture, etc. 

Paper, printing, etc. 

Other manufacturing 

All manufacturing groups 

Building and construction 

Railway services 

Road and ait transport. 

Shipping and stevedoring(c) 

Communication . 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Public authority (n.¢1.) and com- 
munity and business services . 

Amusement, hotels, personal service, 


etc , . 
All industry groups(@) 


ia} The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, but a5 an index expressed in money terms, 
indicative of trends (6) For mining, rates of wage used are those prescnbed for the principal mining centres and 
include lead bonuses, etc = (¢) Includes rates " wo mee (and value of keep) for occupations in the coastal shipping service, 


other than masters, officers and engineers 


xcludes rural industry, (2) Figures for July 1973 and subsequent 
months are subject to revision 
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Section WV—continued 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES(a): ADULT MALES, 


Zt] 


FEDERAL AND STATE AWARDS, ETC., ALL GROUPS(}) 


Weighted average mintmum weekiy rates payable for a full week's work (excluding overtime) as prescribed 
in awards, determinations and collective agreements 
(See NOTE at top of page 275.) 


End of— 
1963—December 
1964-—— " 
1965", 
I966— i, 
1967— 
1968-— 
1969— 
1970—-  s,, 
Is7I— Ss, 
I972— sig, 
Is73— Sis {d) . 
i9?73—January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June. 

July(d) 

August(d) 

September(d) 

October(d) 

November(d} 

December(a} . 
1963—December 
1964— =, 
1965 - ,, 
1966—_—Ssé=i, 
]967— " 
1968-— __,, 
1969— i, 
1970— i” 
1971— Ss, 
IS72— as 
]973— “ {d} . 
1973—January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June. 

July(d} 

Aupust(d) 

September(d} 

October(a) - . 

November(d) 

December(d) 





{a} The amounts shown should not be regarded ag actual current averages, but as an index expressed in money terms, 
indicative of Lrends. 
subsequent months are subject to revision 


(&} Excludes rural industry 


(¢) For defimlions, see puge 31 


{d@} Figures for July 1973 and 
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Section I'V—continued 
HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, ALL GROUPS(a) 


Weighted average minimus hourly rates payable and index numbers of hourly rates! 


End of December— Victoria | Queens- South Tasmania | Australia 
land Australia | Australia 


RATES OF WAGE (CENTS\A) 





INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Weighted Average Hourly Wage Rate for Australia, Year 1954 = 100) 


1973(c) 





(a) Excludes rural industry, and shipping and stevedoring, The former is not included in the Wage Rates Indexes and 
for the latter definite particulars for the computation of hourly wage rates are not available. (6) The ameunts shown 
should noi be regarded as actual curremt averages, but as an index expressed in money terms, indicative of trends —(¢) 
Figures for July 1973 and subsequent moaths are subject to revision. 
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Section V 


WAGE RATES INDEX: ADULT FEMALES 


Note The wage rates shown in the tables in this section are weighted average minimum weekly and 
hourly rates. The weekly rates are those payable for a full week’s work (excluding overtime), as prescribed 
in awards, determinations and collective agreements. Similar details for earlier years were published in 
Labour Report No, 57, 1972 and earlier tssues, 

For an expanation of the methods of compiling the indexes of wage rates and of the system of weighting, 
see pages 

Weekly and hourly rates and index numbers for adult females from March [951 to June 1972 are 
published in Minimum Wage Rates, March 1939 te June 1965 (Reference No. 6.17}, in Wage Rates 
indexes, June 1965 to June 1968 (Reference No. 6.21) and in Wage Rates Indexes, June 1968 10 June 
1972 (Reference No. 6.33). Figures subsequent to June 1972 are published in monthly bulletins, Hage 
Rates and Earnings (Reference No. 6.16) commencing with the June 1973 issue and in the monthly 
statements, Wage Rates indexes { Preliminary Statement} (Reference No. 6.4 /). 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, ALL GROUPS(a} 


Weighted average minimuwn weekly rates payable for a full week's work (excluding overtime) as prescribed 
in awards, determinations and collective agreements ; and index mumbers of wage rates 


New 
End of December— | South Victoria | Queens- | South | Western | Tasmania! Australia 
Wales land Australia | Australia - 





, RATES OF WAGE (3)(d) 





INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate for Australia, Year 1954 — = 100} 





L958 99.3 100.5 103.9 
1956 103.6 108. | 19.1 
1957 16.7? 110.0 111.1 
[958 107.5 Itt 113.4 
1959 112.6 117.7 121.6 
1960 126.2 120.0 126.4 
L961 128.9 124.7 131.2 
1962 131.7? 124.7 131.4 
1963 133.9 126.6 134.1 
1964 139.1 135.8 142.3 
1965 144] 140.4 146,2 
1966 154,3 149.7 134.2 
1967 160.8 158.8 163.6 
1968 171.4 168. | 175.0 
1969 184.2 185.6 189.4 
1970 201.0 191.7 199.3 
ROTI 226.7 222.8 236.4 
[972 260.2 246.5 261.4 
1973) 319.9 305.7 326.4 


{a} Excludes rural industry; mining and quarrying; and building and consiruction§ «= (6) The amounts shown should 
nol be regarded a4 actual current averages, but as an index expressed in money terms, indicative of trends. (c) Figures 
for July 1973 and subsequent months are subsect to revision, 
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Section V—continued 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS(a), AUSTRALIA 


Meighted average minimum weekly rates payable fer a full week's work (excluding overtime} as preseribed 
in awards, determmations and collective agreements; and index numbers of wage rates 
(See NOTE al top of page 279) 


End of December— 


oa [ee | pe [om | on oe 


RATES OF WAGE ($)(8) 










Industry group 1973{c} 
Cc 



















Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. 


Textiles, clothing aod footwear . 38 97 
Food, drink and tobacco . 61 97 
Other manufacturing 61.83 
All manufacturing groups GEL? 
Transport and communication . 74.177 
Wholesale and retail trade 68.31 
Public authority (nen) and com- 

munity and business services TLL78 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, 

etc. 62,54 


All industry groups(a) 


INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base. Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate for Austratia, Year 1954 = 100) 















Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc 
Textiles, clothing and footwear 


Food, drink and tobacco . 311.3 
Other manufacturing 310.6 
All manufacturing groups 3073 
Transport and communication 372.5 
Wholesale and retail trade 343 | 
Public authority (n.e.i) and com- 

munity and business services 360.6 


Amusement, hotels, personal service, 


etc. ; 314.1 
All industry groups(a) 


(a) Excludes rural industry: mining and quarrying, and building and construction «= {6} The amounts shown showld - 
not be regarded as actual current averages, bul as an index expressed in money terms, indicative of trends ic) Figures 
for July 1973 and subsequent months are subject to revision 


1967— 
1968— 
\969— 
L97Q— Mm 
v71i-— , 
I972-— 
I973— sg, fe) 
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Section V—centinued 
WEEKLY WAGE RATES(a): ADULT FEMALES, 


FEDERAL AND STATE AWARDS, ETC., ALL GROUPS(é) 


End of — 


1965—December 
9 


1973—January 


February 
arch 
April 
May 
June. 
July(d) . 
August(d) 


Seplember(d) . 


October(d) 


Novermber(d) . 
December(?) . 


1965-— December 
1966— 
1967— 
1968— 


I97O— 


\972— 
73— Si, {d) . 


1973——-January . 


February 
March 

April 

May 
June. 
July(a) . 
August(d) 
September(d) 
October(d) 
November(d) 
December(d) 


in awards, determinations and collective agreements 
(See Note at top of page 279) 


Western 
Australia 


(6) Excludes rural industry, mining and quarrying; and building and construction 
(4) Figures for July 1973 and subsequent months are subject 10 revision. 





25 | 


Weighted average minunum weekly rates payable for a full week s work {excluding overtime) as prescribed 


_ _ a) The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, but as in index expressed in money lerms, 
Indicative of trends 
definitions, see page 86. 


(c) For 
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Section V-—continued 


HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, ALL GROUPS(e) 
Weighted average minimum hourly rates payable and index numbers of hourly rates. 







End of December— Victoria | Queens- | South | Western | Tasmania |Australia 
land Australia | Australia 


RATES OF WAGE (CENTS)(5) ~ 





INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Weighted Average Hourly Wage Rate for Australia, Year 1954 = 100) 





1973(c) 


fa) Excludes rural industry; mimng and quarrying: and building and construction. {&) The amounts shown should 
net be regarded as aciual current averages, but as an index expressed in money terms, indicative of trends, (c} Figures 
for July 1973 and subsequent months are subject to revision. 
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Section VI 


MINIMUM RATES OF PAY: ADULT MALES, 31 DECEMBER 1973 
Minimum rates of pay for the main occupations in each State for a fudl week's work (exciuding overtime} 


The rates of pay and hours of work shown in this section have been taken from awards, determinations 
and collective agreements of industrial tribunals, and in some cases from unregistered collective agree- 
ments. The occupations shown are broadly representative of the occupations in the various industries in 
each State but they are not necessarily included in the Wage Rates Index. Rates shown are generally those 
payable in the capital cities and this has been indicated by showing the names of the capital cities at the 
head of the columns, Where rates other than those for capital cittes have been quoted, column headings 
have been changed to show the names of the several States. 

For some occupations more than one wage rate is quoted, indicating that there are different classes or 
grades of work or that different rates are payable according to locality. Where only two rates are specified, 
they are shown in the form ‘$68.10 & $69.70". in other cases the rates are shown in the form ‘$68.10 to 
$69.70", indicating that, in addition to the two rates specified, certain intermediate rates are also pre- 
scribed. The rates of pay quoted may be subject to revision due to retrospective adjustments to awards, 
etc. " 

The weekly rates shown are generally those prescribed in awards, etc. for a ful! week's work {excluding 
overtime}, Where it ts not possible to quote such rates, hourly or daily rates are shown. Relevant weekly 
rates of prescribed minimum wage for adult males (see pages 307-8) are used where applicable. For most 
occupations the hours constituting a full week's wor “excluding overtime} are 40; where the hours 
prescribed differ from 40 they are shown in footnotes to the tables. 

The wage rates and hours of work shown in this section have been compiled for statistical purposes 
only, and any inquiries regarding specific rates prescribed for particular occupations should be addressed 
to the appropriate industrial tribunal. 

The rates of pay and hours of work-for the occupations shown in this section are published in the 
hali-yearly (June and December) publications, Mivzinmum Rates of Pay and Prescribed Hours of Work— 
Aduit Mates and Adult Femaies, State Capital Cities, (Reference No. 6. 15). . 


(3) 






3] December [973 







Industry and occupation 


Parying 
General hand 


Farming, general 
General hand 


Forestry 
Axeman 


General forestry worker 
General nursery hand . 
Propagator . . 


Fruit and grape growing, and 
picking 
Labourer, picker . 
Packer . ; 
Pruner 





(}44 hours, (7) 48 hours (7) No limmlahion of hours prescribed 
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Section VI—conitinued 


MINIMUM RATES OF PAY: ADULT MALES, 31 DECEMBER 1973—continned 
(3) : 






31 December 1973 






Industry and occupation 


Grazing 
General station hand{a) . '66 00 
Shearer per 100 flock sheep(5) 31,36 
Shed hand(#} ; ; 100.55 
Wool presser(5) . : 110.90 
Sugar growing and harvesting 
Cane cutter (per day) 
Mechamecal cutter driver (per 
ay , . , 
Field worker 
Timber getting 
Faller 70, 70 
Tractor driver 80.10 
Coal mining(c) 
Carpenter . *73 60 
Deputy "81.80 
Electrical fitter "78.40 
Fitter and/or turner "77.80 
Labourer . *64.10 
Miner— 
Machine . 78.60 
Manual (dry work) . 773.50 
Screen hand 
Shiftman-—- 
Ist class . . *70.80 to - “73.50 
Fz 40 
2nd class. . , - - 767.70 
Wheeler. , , . *62.70 to . *65.00 


64.30 





(a) Without keep. (#} Shearers’ and wool pressers’ hours are 4a week; shed hands’ hours are the same us shearers’, 
with such additional time as may be necessary 1¢ finish picking up fleeces, etc Should the time engaged picking up, etc., 
exceed 30 minutes a day, all time thereafter shall be paid as overtime. Rates shown are ‘not found’ rates ‘Found’ rates 
were $17 26 a week less in December 1973, except an Queensland, where they were $18 17 4 week less in December 1973 
{c) An additional amount for attendance allowance is payable for each full fortnightly pay-period worked.  {¢) Open- 
cut mining (draghne and shovel operator) 

(}44hours (7) No imitation of hours prescribed. — (7) 35 hours 
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Section Vi—continued 
MINIMUM RATES OF PAY: ADULT MALES, 31 DECEMBER 1973—continued 









' 3] December 1973 
Industry and occupation 







Metafliferous mining 
Fitter. 





































Labourer (b)65,00 (d)59.60 
ie in tues | he 
iiocker . . 

Timberman (b)80.60 ; 
Trucker (Dy67.50 | (c)103,94 
ee ee 

© Hammerman 80.06 77.62 
Labourer 75 10 69.9] 





81.20 
77.00 


82.3] 
69.9] 


Powder monkey . 








Spaller 


Agricultural implement makmg 


Agricultural fitter 62.30 to 68 65& 78.40 


77 30 71.40 
Assembler . 59.904 66.004 64,50 
61,70 68.30 
Machinist— 
Ist class . 77,30 77.80 78.40 
2nd class 66 70. 66.80 67.90 
3rd class . 6b 70 62.20) 62 8D 


Process worker 61.10 61.50 61.30 


Aircraft workshops 


Assembler 62.80 to | 63.30 to | 64,10 to 
70 50 71.19 71.80 
Checker 86.80 87.40 BS. 1G 


79.50) 40.10 $0.80 
79.50 to | 80.10 to | $0.80 to 
89.30 $9.90 00 50 
79 60 $0.10 50 &0 
$3.70 $4.30 85.00 


Fitter and/or turner 
Ground engineer 


Machinisi, Ist class 
Toolmaker . 


Engmeering, general 
Boilermaker 
Dresser and grinder 


77.30 77 80 78.40 
6) .50& 62.00 | 62.608 
62.10 63.30 
77.30 77,80 78.40 
77.30 77.80 78.40 
77,30 77.80 78.40 


Electrical fitter 
Fitter and/or turner 
Jobbing moulder . 


Labourer 59.60 61.50 60.70 
Machinist— 
[st class . 77 30 7780 78.40 
27nd class. 66.70) 66.80 67.%) 
3rd class . 61.70 62.20 62.80 


(#) Sulver-lead-zine mining Includes lead bonus in New South Wales. (6) Gold mining = (¢# Copper mining 
Includes bonus. = (#Jronore mining  {e) Excludes district allowance 
Cy35 hours (7) 374 hours 
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Engineering, general—continued 


Motor mechanic . 
Process worker 
Sheet metal worker— 
Ist class . 
2nd class . 
Storeman 
Toolmaker . ; 
Tradesman’s assistant . 
Welder, Ist class . 


fron and steel! 
Blast furnace— 
Cast house labourer . 
Founder or keeper 
General labourer 
Pig machine hand 
Coke oven screen hand. 
Open hearth— 
Casting— 
Labourer 


Ladieman, 1st class 
Melting heiper . 


Rolling mill— 
Bloom mill— 
Heater . 
Labourer. 
Merchant mll— 


Continuous furgace hand * 


Mill operative 


Motor vehicle manufacture 
Assembler . , . 


Bodymaker, Ist class 
Machinist, 2nd class 
Motor mechanic . 
Panel beater 

Process worker 
Spray painter 


Storeman 
Toolmaker . 
Trimmer 


Welder, 2nd class . 
Wet rubber and polisher 


Railway workshops 
Boilermaker 


Car and wagon builder . 
Car cleaner. _ 
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Section Vi—continued 
MINIMUM RATES OF PAY: ADULT MALES, 31 DECEMBER 1973—centinued 
y 


31 December 1973 
Hobart 


78,50 77.70 77,80 78.40 
61,40 60.50 61.30 61.30 
78.530 77.70 7780 78,40 
68.00 67.20 66,80, 67.90 
66.30 65.40 64.45 66.20 
84.00 83.20 $3.30 83.90 
61.30 60.50 61.340 61.20 
78.50 77.70 77.80 78.40 

(65,90 

{a)82. 70 

(2}63.80 

(2}65.90 

(a)70.20 

(a)63.80 to 
65.90 

{ay?6,60 

(a) 70.20 to 
83,50 

(a)78. tO 

(a)63,80 

(2)64.60 to (c}61.50 
79,50- - 

(a)75,00 (c)64.60 

61.70 ta 160.90 to 61.50 (61.60 to 
72,30 71.30 72,20 
78,50 77,70 77.80 78.40 
63.00 67.20 .. 67,90 
78.50 77.70 a 78.40 
78,50 77.70 77,80 78,40 
61,70 60.90 .. 61,60 

66.40 to (65.50 to 77.80 = =166,.30 to 
72,30 71.30 72.20 
68.00 67,20 61.50 67,90 
84.00 83.20 - 83.90 

70.19 to [69.00 to 77.80 = =|70.00 to 
78.50 77.70 78,40 
7230) | 71,30 62.20 72,20 
68,00 67.20 - 67.90 


7780 [84.25 to 


87.65 80.30 86.65 
85.30 78.20 77,80 83,45 
61,10 60,60 61.450 64.90 





(a} Industry located at Newcastle and Port Kembla, (4) Industry locaied at Whyalla {¢) Industry located at 


Kwinana. 
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Section Vi—continued 
MINIMUM RATES OF PAY: — 9 3] DECEMBER 1973—continued 


7. 







3] December 1973 


ENGINEERING, METALS, VEHICLES, ETC.—continued 





Industry and occupation 
" Hobart 





Railway worksheps—continued . 
Electrical fitter 780 to TT 80 84.25 
’ . I 


Fitter and/or turner 78, 70 77.80 84,25 





Labourer 59,60 61,50 60.70 
Painter 77.20 77.80 83.65 
Storeman 59.90 (63.10 to 69.50 
72,25 
Tradesman’s assistant . 60,50 62.108 | 65.70& 
68.20 66.10 
Welder, Ist class . 80.50 77.80 85. 45.& 
Shipbuilding(a) $6.15 
Boilermaker ; $0.10 77,80 81.20 
Electrical mechanic 80.10 77.80 81.20 
Fitter and/or turner 80.10 77,80 $1.20 
Ironworker's assistant . 63,25 61,50 64,45 
Labourer 59.60 61.50 60.70 
Painter and docker 63,65 61.50 63.65 
Shipwright . 82.10 $2.0 83.60 
TEXTILES, CLOTHING AND FOGTWEAR 
Clothing trades (ready made) 
Cutter . 77,00 7700 77,00 77,00 77,00 77.00 
Presser 72.50 72.50 72.50 72.50 72.50 72.50 
Tailor 75.30 75,30 75,30 75.30 75.30 75,30 
Dry cleaning 
Operator of dry cleaning ma- 
chine. 70,80 . 70,80 70.80 70.80 70,30 70.80 
Footwear manufacturing . 
Clicking section employee 68.10to | 68.10to 168.10to | 68.1010 74.00 [68.10 to 
76.70 76.70 76.70 76.70 76,70 
Finishing section employee . | 66.60 to | 66.60t0 166.60 to | 66.60 to 74.00 [66.60 to 
76.70 76.70 76.70 76.70 76,70 
Making section employee 66.60 to | 66.60to | 66.60to | 66.60 to 74.00 [66.60 to 
76.70 76, 70 76, 70 76,70 76,70 
Stuffcutting section employee | 66.60to | 66.601to [66.60 to | 66.60 to 74.00 = 166.60 to 
76, 70 76,70 76,70 76, 70 76, 70 
Textiles 
Cotton mills 
Labouret ; . 62.60 62.60 62.90 61.70 me 62.60 
Loom tuner . | FL3a0to | 71 to . 70.40 to .. 71.30 to 
77,40 77,49 76,50 ‘77,40 
Doffer_ . . . ; 62.60 62.60 62.90) 61.70 - 62.60 
Tenter . , . . 63,60& 63,60& 62,90 62, 70& - 63.0& 
66,00- 66.00 65,10 66.00 
Weaver . . . . 64, 20& 64, 208 . 63.208 - 64, 208 
67,20 67.20 66.30 ; 67,20 


(a) Rates for permanent employment - 
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Section Vi-—continued 
MINIMUM RATES OF PAY: ADULT MALES, 31 DECEMBER [973—+conriived 
(8) 







3] December 1973 


TEXTILES, CLOTHING AND FOOTWEAR—continued 


Industry and occupation 





Hobart 


Textiles-—continued 
Knitting milfs 
Board and/or press hand . 66 6) 66,60 63.13 65,70 66.60 66.60 
Knitter. ; 67.10 67,10 63.84 66,20 67,10 67,10 
Operator, full fashioned 
machine . ; 68 60& 68.608 _ 67, 70% 68.604 68, GU 
72,60 72.60 71.80 72.60 72,60 
‘Woollen nirtis ; 
Assistant foreman. . | 75,90to | 75,90 to 72.5] | 73.10to [75.9% to | 75.90 to 
§?,50 $2.50 81,30 $2.50 82,50) 
Gillbox attendant 66.00 66,00 - 65,10 66,00 66,00 
Labourer ; 62.60 62.60 62.90 61,70 62.60 | 62.60 
Loomtuner. , . a8 80t0 (68 80to (65.47 to | 68.00 ta [68.80to | 68.80 to 


77.40 77,40 73,94 76,50 77.40 77,40 
Piece scouring machine 


operator. 66 60 66,60 62,90 65.70 66.60 66,60 
Plain warper andjor t beamer 66.60 66.60 63.13 65,70 66.60 66,60 
Weaver . . 63.80& | 63.80& a 62.90& | 63.80& | 63.80& 

" 66.90 66,90 66.00 66.90 66,0 


FOOD, DRINK AND TOBACCO 


Aeraied waiter and corediais 


General hand 63.40 62.60 60,50 65 40 65,50 63.30 
Truck driver (truck over 25 
cw to 3 tons} . . | (ay83.80 TT.60 16.64 TTAQ 76.80 78.40 
Bacon curing 
Boner ; ; 76.00 BO. 10 62,H) 79.60 85 OO 89.20 
General hand ; . , 63.0 jo 70 50 62,90 70 EO 69.00 69.10 
Slaughterman 8t 20 88.10 62.90 $4.70 $5.00 $8 90 
Biseutt and cake making 
Biscuit and cake maker 79.80 71,30 75.44 74.30 74 80 $4 00 
General biscuit factory hand 68,50 62.70 66,90 59,60 62,70 60 70 
Bread baking 
Bread carter ; . 83,50 FL.70° 78,48 77,60 6990& (| 7440to 
73.80 84,30 
Doughtnaker ; &7 50 100.450 79 30 $4.80 85.03 91,00 
Brewing 
General hand (a}82.90 63 50 85.00 84 84 63.96 60.95 
Labourer. ; . | fayk? 90 63.50 85 Ot 8486 63 96 60,95 
Truck driver (DBA BO | (ck79.50 . (cy97.65 66.30 65.33 
Burter, cheese and milk processing 
Butter maker ; 77,80 81,00 81,80 77.10 77.63 73.20 
General hand . . , 63.90 70.30 70.30 66, 70 70,22 61.10 
Grader and/or tester , ; 71 40& $1.00 76,80& 70, 50& 76 57 72, 30& 
74,30 79,30 73.30 73.20 
Operator of dried milk 
machine , , 71.40 73.90 73.80 77.10 70,93 


(a) Not comparable with rates shown in previous issue, (fb) Munufacturer’s gross vehicle weighi, over 10,250 Ib 
1S, 7501b = (co) Truck over 3 tons to 6 tons. 







industry and occupation 
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Section Vi—continued 
“MINIMUM RATES OF PAY: ADULT MALES, 31 DECEMBER 1973—continued 


31 December 1973 


FOOD, DRINK AND TOBACCO—continued 


Cereals, condimenis, coffee, 
spices, etc, 

General hand 

Storeman 


Confectionery 
Confectioner-— 
Group | 
Group 2 . 


Flour milling 
Milier 


Packerman 
Storeman 
Topman 


Jam, fruit and vegetable pre- 
serving 
General hand 


Meat indusiry 
Boner ; ; 
Cold storage hand 


Labourer (beef). 
Labourer (mutton) 
Slaughterman (beef) 
Slaughterman (mutton) 


Pastrycook 
Pasirycook . 


Sugar mifting 
Cartier hand . 
Engine driver, stationary 


General mill worker 
Locomotive driver 
Locomotive fireman 
Fugalman . 


Tramway construction and 
maintenance man 


Sugar refining 
General factory hand 
Loader and stacker 
-Store hand . 


Winemaking 


Adult mate . 
Head cellarman . 


(a) Piece-work rates, 


74.60 
76.10 


76.30 
73.40 


89.60 to 
108.50 
80.60 
77,40 
&3.70 


66.80 


72,30 

68.00 to 
69.50 
69.00 
66,80 
(a) 
(2) 


68.10 


(b)74,30 


(6)67 90& 


(674.00 


72.80 
74,30 
75,30 


69.00 
75.008 
77.00 


67,90 
75,20 


74,80 
71.20 


89.60 to 
108,50 
80.60 
77.40 
#3. 70 


66.80 


73,20 
78,90 


72,45 
72,45 
84.00 
84.00 


$1.20 


71.80 
TL.BO 


72.56 
66.54 


61.90 to 
92 50 


73.84 


TES 
76.69 


72.09 


(¢)86.53 


(c}92.05 ta 


96.87 
(c}84,78 
{c}96.59 
(c)90.99 
(c)91.22 


(cy85.89 


79.62 


R463 
84.63 


(5) Mills operating in northern New South Wales. 


67.00 
71.00 


74.30 
69 10 


£9.60 ta 
108,50 
80.60 
77,40 
$3.70 


64.50 
82.00 


63.47 


74.03 
74.03 


89.40 to 
108,50 
80.60 

77 40 
$3.70 


63.70 ° 


63.70 
63. 70 


68.97 
$3.41 
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(c) Weekly equivalent of hourly rates 
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Section VI—continued 
MINIMUM RATES OF PAY: ADULT MALES, 31 DECEMBER 1973—continued 
) 







31 December. 1973 


SAW MILLING, FURNITURE, ETC. 


Industry and occupation 


Furniture making 
Assembler . 


Cabinet maker. 
French polisher . 
Glass tradesman . 
Mattress maker . 


Wood machinist . 
Wood turner 


Sawmilling and timber yards 
Benchman, No. 1 
Dockerman and tally man 


Labourer 
Log yardman 
Machinist—- 
A grade . 
Bagrade . 
Motor truck driver (truck over 
(25 cwt to 3 tons) ' 
Orderman . 
Puller out . 


Sawyer— 
Band or jig 


Circular . 
Timber stacker 


Tractor driver 


Cardboard boxes, containers and 
cartons 
General hand 
Guillotine machine operator 


Printing 

General 
Bookbinder 
General hand . 

| Hand compositor 
Letterpress rotary machinist 
Machine compositor . 
Machine operator 
Photo engraver 
Sioreman 





{a} Manufacturer's grass vehicle weight, over 10,250 (b to 15,750 Ib. 


a 
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Section Vi—continued 


MINIMUM RATES OF PAY: ADE ee 31 DECEMBER 1973—continued 







Industry and occupation 





Printing—continued 
Mewspapers 
Assistant machinist— 
Day work . $5,50 98.80 386.41 
Night work . '9910 | ‘112.80 | 710041 
Hand compositor— 
Day work 108.80 | 112.40 | 7113.93 
Nighi work . 422.40 (126.40 | 7127.93 
Machine compositor— 
Day work. . 114.95 1170.00 | 7119.38 
Night work . 128,55 '134.00 
Machinist-— 
Day work 88.808 12.40 
108.80 
Night work . 102, 40& 126.40 
122,40 
Proof reader— - . 
Day work 108.80 112.40 
Night work . 1122.40 126,40 
Publishing hand— 
Day work 85.50 $5.10 
Night work . 99.10 199.10 


Puip, paper and board f making 
Beaterman . 


Bundler, baler 

Fitter. 

Reelerman . 
Tradesman’s assistant . 
Yardman 


Asbestos cement goods making 


- General factory employee 60.70 
Moulder— 
Ist class . 60,70 
2nd class . 60, 70 
Brickmak ing 
Burner 67,80 
Drawer 67,50 
Labourer 66.80 
Pitman 66,80 
Setter. 69.10 
Wheeler 66,80) 
Cement goods making ; 
Cement brickmaker 60.70 
Moulder 60.70 


OTHER MANUFACTURING 


(4) 38 hours 


(7) 36 hours. 





(*) 39 hours. 


31 December 1973 


Sey Maar ets | Ate | Fe 


PAPER, PRINTING, ETC.—continued 
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Industry and occupation 


Section Vl—continued 
MINIMUM RATES OF PAY: ADULT MALES, 31 DECEMBER 1973—centinued 


APPENDIX 


31 December ]973 


‘| Adelaide | Perth 


OTHER MANUFACTURING—continued 


Cement making 
Cement miller 


Labourer 


Chemical workers 
Factory hand 


Earthenware making, general 
Labourer ; . 
Presser 
Setter 

Fleciriciiy generation and supply y 
Conveyor attendant 
Electrical fitter 
Electrician 
Engine driver 
Fireman 


Fitter and/or turner 
Linesman . 


Tradesman’s assistant . 


Engine driving 
Crane driver 


Fireman 

Stationary engine driver, steam 
Gas making and supply 

Gas fitter 

Labourer 

Meter repairer 

Retort operator . 
Glass making 


General hand 
Sorter 


Leather goods manufacture 
Leather handbags, etc. . 


Oud refining 
Operator 


59.00 
45,20 


53.40 


60.70 
61.40& 
69.30 
62. 40k 
63.60 


83,20 


102,60 
196.90 
97.20 


94,008 
98.60 
102.10 
95.80& 
102.40 
82,20 


64.10 to 
75.70 
65,60& 
65,30 
68.40 to 
73,90 


$6.40 
75.70 
56, Wk 
72,50 
87,50 


62.10 
65,70 


77.70 
73.10 


74,90 


65,70 
69,50 to 
74,30 
7.30 


85,25 


93,50 
93.50 
92.40 


100.50 


93.50 
$1.20 to 
93.50 
74,20 


61.30 to 
7480 
64,804 
67,49 
67.50 lo 
73.00 


95,55 
71.90 
92.99 


78.40 


73,50 
74,60& 


77,20 


74,20 


89.10 to 
105,90 





71.25 to 
72.85 
68.25 


65.30 


59.60 
59.60 


59.60 


92.50 
92,50 
92.50 


85.50& 
92,50 
92.50 

$1.30& 
92,50 
67,80 


60.80 to 
0 


(a) Rates shown are those for the sawmilling industry, 


(a) 75.68 


(a)70,62& 


73,37 


91.60 
67.35 
82.50 


73.90 


73.60 
74 80 
7730 


74,20 


79 55d 
87.9) 
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Section VI—-con tinued 
MINIMUM RATES OF PAY: ADULT MALES, 31 DECEMBER 1973—contuwecf 
(5) 












3t December 1979 


OTHER MANUFACTURING—continued 


Industry and occupation 





Melbourne 


Paint manufacture 


Labourer 75.80 to 75,60 
78,90 
Paint mixer. BO SO 79,40 
Pharmaceutical preparations 
General hand 68.70 62.70 62.20 
Plastic moulding 
Operator of plastic press 69. 70k 68.808 
76.39 75,50 
Rubber goods 
0, 50& 69,80& 64.00 
Builder (pneumatic ype) 71.90 F120 
Moulder ; 69.20 to 65.40 to 64.00 
FE, 71.20 
Operator— 
Calender TT. 70k 77.00& 
$2.00 $1.20 
Forcing machine 69. 20% 68.40& 
| 70.50 69.80 
Vulcanising press 70, 50d 69.808 
7190 71.20 
Other adult. 67.20 66.40 64.00 
Tanning of feather, ete. 
Drum hand 73.50 72.60 |. 73.30 
Leather dresser 71.70& 70,808 Fl 60&, 
73.00 72.10 72,90 
Glazer 7L.30 71.10 71.70 
Stramer 70.00 & 69. 30k 69.908 
71.60 70.70 71.50 
Table hand . 71.70& 70, 80& 71, 60& 
73.00 72.10 72,90 
Tan pit hand 70,20 to 69.40 to | 7O.10to 
72.10 71.40 72.00 
Wool scouring and felt mongering 
Labourer 63.608 76.91 63.108. 
65,30 64.80 
Wool scourer 7110 87.96 70.70 


Buiflding(a) 
Bricklayer - 
Builder’s labourer— 
Skilled 94 57 ta 
104,28 
Unskilled #3.67 
Carpenter . 104,20 
Electrician, installation. G02, 74 
Painter . 107.80 
Plasterer 104,20 
Plumber 105,93 
Roof tiler . 107,00 








{a) The rates shown for Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide and Hobart are weekly « equivalents of hourly rates, They include 
allowances for excess Cares and travelling ume, sick leave, statutory holidays, following the job, etc = (6) Weekly rates 
prescribed for a full week's work {excluding overtime}. 
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MINIMUM RATES OF PAY: AT TES 31 DECEMBER 1973—continued 






Industry and occupat 


Road and bridge construction and 
maintenance (municipal) 


Bitumen sprayer . 
Ganger , 


Grader driver 
Labourer 
Tractor driver 

Water supply and sewerage 
Concrete worker . 
Excavator driver . 
Ganger 


Labourer . 
Maintenance man 


Pipe layer. 


Tractor driver 


Permanent wey 
Fettler, labourer, etc. 


Ganeer, fettling gang 
Traffic 
ae 


Locomotive cleaner 


Locomotive engine driver 


Locomotive fireman 
Porter 


Shunter— 
Head 


Leading . 
Ordinary. 


Signalman . 


(') 76 hours a fortnight. 
a week for special class 


31 December 1973" 
ion 


BUILDING AND. CONSTRUCTION—continued 


$1.50 


63.65 to 
76,40 


71.80 to 
78.90 
61.50 

75.40 to 
90,90 

61.40 to 
67.10 


61,50 to 
65.20 


71,95 to 
78.99 
65. 20& 
70.30 


*65.20 to 
$3.00 


(7) 78 hours a fortnight 


[sey aor Bn [ aie] Ph 


(°) 76 hours a fortnight for special and Ist class. 

























68.60 


77.00 to 
$1.30 
60.00 


72.20 to 
TT00 


65,808 
72.60 


60,00 


68.90 


65.90 


74.10 to 
85.30 


75.10 to 
$3.20 
61.40 

00.65 to 
97,84 

64.05 to 
75.15 

63.85 to 
80.15 


780. 15& 


(*) 36 hours 
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| Section Vil—continued 
MINIMUM RATES OF PAY: 


ADULT MALES, 31 DECEMBER 1973—continued 








31 December [973 





Industry and occupation 





RGAD AND AIR TRANSPORT 
Air transport 
Clerk . 83.25 to | 83.2$to | 83.25 to | 
119.95 119.95 119.95. 
Maintenance engineer . PIF. 95& | 117,95& | 117,95& 
125,60 125,60 125.60 
Loader, porter 75.008 75.608 76,40& 
76.49 76.90 77.70 
Road transport 
Assistant ; 67.90 64.60 69.36 
Motor mechanic . 77.30 77.80 78.40 
Motor truck driver— 
Truck 25 cwt or less . (280,70 75,10 71,80 76,60 
Truck over 25 cwt to 3 tons (683.80 77.10 73.70 78.40 
Truck over 3 tons to 6 tons 79,00 75,60 80.50 
Tramways and buses(d) 
Bus driver— 
One-man operator 81.40 $1.95 82.50 
Other 75.40 
Conductor ,- 61.008 65.90 
65,40 
Tram driver 69.00 
Track repairer _ te _ 
Vehicle cleaner 60.70 61.50 61,90 
Industry and occupation PNS.W. | Vie | Qld | 5.A, WA Tas, 
Harbour services 
Carpenter's labourer - a 73.45 61.20 
Crane driver $8.70 73.76 a 79.30 to 
. 87,90 
General labourer . - 65.4] 73,45 61.70 
Wharf carpenter . {2y99.20 86,64 76.80 87.10 
Wharf storeman . ; 73,94 61,50 72.70 
Wharf watchman. 63.78 (f} 2.37 | G9 1.96 
Shipping, cargre vesselste iin i) 
Able seaman , . 153.37 to 153.37 to | 153.37 to 
156.73 156,73 
Greaser or oiler. 145.04 to | 145.04 to 
156.73 156.73 
Assistant cook 145.56& | 145. 56% 
160,98 160.98 
Engineer, 2nd 201.92 to | 201.92 to 
281.62 281.62 
Master 255.15to [255.15 to 
318.75 318.75 
Chief officer 201.92 to | 201.92 to 
281.62 281,62 
Chief steward 79.818 | SLE 
195,90 195.90 195.90 


(a) Manufacturer's gross vehicle weight, up to 6,500 Ib: 


1750 Ib 


ShOWN In previous issue. 





(c) Manufacturer's gross vehicle wetght, 1 741) Ih ta 27 250 
{e) Rates include allowances for sick leave and tools 
of pay include keep and accommodation valued at $6.50 a week in December 1973. (1) Not comparable with rates 





(f) Hourly rate of pay for casuals. 


(2) hoursa day. 


(>) Manufacturer's gross vehicle weight, 10,250 tb to 
th = fd} Government operated services only 
it} Rates 
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Section Vi—continued 
MINIMUM RATES OF PAY: ADULT MALES, 31 DECEMBER 1[973—continued 
| ) 






31 December 1973 







Industry and occupation 


SHIPPING AND STEVEDORING—conrinued 








Stevedoring 
Wharf clerk, per hour(e) 3.00 
Wharf labourer, per hour{a) 2 51 
Wharf labourer, permanent {b)77 00 
Pugs 
Master 57.70 
Deckhand 63.10 
Fireman 60 70 
Industry and occupation Sydney Adelaide | Perth Hobart 
COMMUNICATION 
Post Office 
Mail officer. 8385 
Motor driver 88 41 
Postal officertc) $3.85 
Postman(c} 8166 
Telephone services 
Lineman, trade I. 78.77 ta 
87.05 
Lineman, grade FH 93 45 
Telecommunications technical 
officer, grade T. 128.30 
Telecommunica tions 
tradesman 92 15 
Telecommunications assistant €3.39 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 
Buichers, retail 
General butcher . . $3.80 85.60 
Cold storage 
[nside hand . . 71.54 73 70 
Commercial travellers(d) 
Commercial traveller. ; 93.00 67,20 to 
77,90 
Milk distribution 
Ceneral hand . 70.50 6G. 70 
Milk carter (vehicle 25 ¢wt or 
less) 75.70 89,20 
Ou stores . 
Clerk 80.80 to £0.80 to 
123.70 123.70 
Storeman . ; §3 10 82.10 
Petrol service stations 
Attendant . . 6] 70 60 70 
Retail steres 
Clerk . ; $7.60 62.20 to 
73 90 





(a) Rates of pay are for casuals on other than special cargo work (6) Weekly equivalent of guaranteed wage for 
four-week period for average weekly hours of 20 or more = (¢) 36] hours for postmen and post office counter staff 
{@) Local or cily 
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MINIMUM RATES OF PAY: ADULT pHALES, 31 DECEMBER 1973—continued 
(3) 






31 December [973 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE—continued 






Industry and occupation 






Hobart 



























Rerar stores-—continued 
Motor truck driver— 
Truck 25 cwt or less . (980.70 
Truck over 25 cwtto ions § | (6983.80 


Shop assistant— 
Assistant-in-charge 83,10 


Drapery , , . | 81.50 
Grocery . , . $1.30 
Hardware ; ; ; 81,50 
Sioreman 71 70 


Whafesale wareftauses 
Adult male 74. 50 


Hoel stores 
Clerk ; 7788 to 
93.27 
Sloreman . , 78,30 
Wool classer . 81.60 





Austrafian Public Service (c) ; 
86.67 
















Clerk, class 1, 21 years . . Go GF 86.07 
Clerical assistant F.11 to | 75.01 to 75 II to 
109.00 109.00 109.00 
Fire brigades 
Fireman. 91.60 to | 77.27 to (d}89.75 to 
114 90 102,30 199.10 
Hospitals 
Cook . ; ; . 85.60& | 73.70 to FE OS to 
" 90.50 92.70 82.46 
Kitchenman ; 79.20 70,30 67 7i 
_ Laundry employee... , $1.80 70.20 ots 
Orderly ; $2 30 73,30 68.068 
72.7] 
Porter ; ' , ; 79 008 64,80 
80.00 
Office services (private) 
Clerk, 21 years. . 76.20 61,50 
Other services 
Graduate engineer . . 104.15 to 104 15 to 
141,90 141.90 
Graduate scientist ; . 103,65 to 103.65 to 
154.23 154.23 


{a} Manufacturer's gross velucle weight, up to 6,500 ib (b) Manufacturer's gross vehicle weight, over 10,250 Ib 
10 wo Ib = (c) 363 hours. (a) Rates prescribed for 40 hours in four shifis Firemen also paid for 42 hours in three 
shaits 
(45.42 hours. 
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Section Vi—continued 
MINIMUM RATES OF PAY: APO 41 DECEMBER 1973—continued 
) 







31 December 1973 


AMUSEMENT, HOTELS, PERSONAL SERVICE; ETC. 


Industry and occupation 


Commercial broadcasting 
Announcer . ; ; 04, 30& 
* 104,50 
Hairdressing 
Hairdresser (men’s). ; 73,10 
Hotels(a) 
Barman. , . ; , 70,80 
Cellarman . , , ; 74.40 © 
Cook, first . ; Lo. ; 89.30 
Cook, all others . . ; . 71,20 to 
. 77.70 
Porter {day} , ; . . 66.40 
Useful . ; ; 66,40 
Waiter ; . ; ; 60 67,70 
Laundries 
General hand ; . . 64.10 
Resiaurants(a} 
Cook (one cook only employed) . 74.50 
Pantryman . , , . 66,20 
Waiter . ; . ; 67.50 
Theaires 
Projectionist 


Usher, ticket taker, etc. 


TT. rransmission 
Cameratnan 


Technician . 


Waifchmen, cleaners, etc. 
Lift attendant 
Office cleaner (day} 
Watchman . . 





{a} Rates of pay represent the weekly cash payment where board and lodging are for provided 
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Section VIE 


MINIMUM RATES OF PAY: ADULT FEMALES, 31 DECEMBER 1973 
Minimum rates of pay for the main occupations in each State for a full week's work (excluding overtime) 


(See Explanatory Note on page 283) | 
Except where otherwise specified, the hours constituting a full week’s work for occupations shown 
hereunder are 40 a week, 


{$1 











3! December 1973 


ENGINEERING, METALS, VEHICLES, ETC. 


Industry and occupation 







Engineering, genera! 
Process worker 








Other adults $7,20 
Motor velticle manufacture 
Process worker 


Sewing machinist. 






Dry cleaning 

Examiner . 58.30 

Presser 72,00 

Receiver and despatcher 57,70 

Repairer $7.10 

Spotter 59.70 

Other adults 44.00 
Footwear manufacturing 

Adult female 57.70 
Millinery 

Milliner 57,50 
Order dressmaking 

Cutter 80.00 

Machinist . 60.00 
Order tailoring (men’s) 

Coat machinist or table hand 61,50 

Cutter 84.40 

Tailoress 75,30 

Trouser machinist or table 

hand ; . 58.20 

Ready made ciothing (men’s) 

Coat machinist or table hand 58.90 

Cutter 77.00 

Examiner . 62.90 

Hand sewer of buttons . 56.30 

Head of table 62.10 

Presser . 72.50 

Trouser machinist or table 

hand . . 57.50 
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Section VIl—continued 
Minimum Rates OF Pay: ADULT oO 3] DECEMBER 1973—continued 






3] December [973 


TEXTILES, CLOTHING AND FOOTWEAR—continued 





Industry and occupation 
Hobart 





Ready made dressrmati ing 


Cutter 77.00 
Examiner 62,90 
Finisher 58,90 
Hand sewer of buttons, etc. 56,30 
Head of table 62,10 
Table hand or machinist 58 9) 
Presser ; 58,90 
Other adults 54,00 
Texules 
Catton mitis 
Spinner 55,80 
Winder and/or reeler 55.80 
Knitting mills 
Examiner 5§.80 
Finisher . 55.80 
Grader $5.80 
Knitier 58.00 
Machinist ; 57.50 
Welter and/or overlocker . 36 80 
Moolfen mutts 
Gillbox attendant 55 80 
Mender . 56.80 
Weaver . $5.00 
Winder 55.80 
Biscuit and cake mak ing 
Adult fernale 47 80 
Cereals, condiments, etc. 
General factory hand 57.90 
Confectionery 
General hand 54.30 
Jam, fruit and vegetable preser ving 
General hand 57.90 
Meal preserving 
General hand 
Pastrpcook ing 
Packer . 
Pastrycook . 76,50 










Furniture matung 
Carpet sewer ; 
Machinist (bedding) 






54 80 
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Section Vil-—~coniinued 


Minimum RATES OF Pay: ADULT FEMALES, 3] December 1973—continued 
(5) 




























3] December 1973 


PAPER, PRINTING, ETC. 


Industry and occupation 


Printing, general 


Bookbinder 


Cardboard box machinist 
General hand 
Packer 


Paper pattern maker. 
Printing machine feeder 


OTHER MANUFACTURING 


Leather goods manufacture 
Leather handbags, etc, 75.00 
Pharmaceutical preparations 
Filler . 
Genera! hand 


64 80 
53.60 


Potteries 
Adule female 


Rubber goods 
Adult female 


Soap mak ing 
General hand 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 




















Air transport 
Air hostess(a) 


Clerk({5) 


Posi Office 
Monitor{e) . 
Phonogram operator(<) 
Telephonist 
Typrstte} 


Railway refreshment services 
Canteen hand ; 
Cook . 


Pantrymaid 
Waitress 


(2) Duty hours shall not exceed ) I] m any one day; (11) 48 mn any one week; (1) 80 in any two weeks (5) 374 hours 
{ce} 36) hours = {34 owrs m main exchange, 36 hours in suburban exchanges = (e} 346 Howes 
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Section VJiIl—continued 
MINIMUM Rates OF Pay: ADULT FEMALES, 31 DECEMBER 1973—continued 






4: December 1973 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION—continued 


Industry and occupation 


Shipping offices 
Clerk . ; 62.30 to 
72.27 
Tramways and buses(a) 
Conductress ; 
Butchers, retail 
Cashier 58.40 
Oil stores 
Clerk. 64.00 to 
81.20 
Retail stores 
Calculating machine operator 55,30 to 
67.00 
Clerk . 53,10 to 
64.80 
Departmental manageress By {0 
Ledger machine operator 55,30 to 
67.00 
Shop assistant— 
Confectionery . 53.10 
Drapery . on to 
Switchboard attendant . 53.10 to 
64.86 
Wholesale warehouses 
Adult female $3.10 
Hoof stores 
Clerk . 


Australian Public Service(c) 


Accounting machinist, grade I 80.99 
Accounting machinist, grade Ifl 102.92 
Typist , 80.99 
Stenographer, grade [ . 9,69 
Ffospitals 

Cook . 71.03 to 

82.46 
Housemaid. 67.77 
Kitchenmaid 67.77 
Laundry worker . 68,31 
Nurse (qualified), first year 77a 
Nursing aide ; 62,60 
Wardsmaid. 67.71 


Washing machine attendant . 


(a) Government operated services only. (6) Motor bus conductress only, — (c) 36} hours, 
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Section Vil—continued 
Minimum Rates oF Pay: ADULT Prats. 31 Decemper 1973—consinved 








3 December 1973 


Sine] Bw [Aine | Pea 


PUBLIC AUTHORITY (N.E.1.) AND COMMUNITY AND BUSINESS SER VICES—continued 


Office services (private) 
Accounting machinist . 
Clerk, 21 years 
Stenographer 
Typist 





Industry and occupation 
Hobart 





Boarding houses 
Cook . . 


Housemaid . 
Waitress 


Cleaners 
Office cleaner (day) ; (a}50.90 


Commercial broadcasting 
Announcer . ; . . ; 84.108 
. 94,30 


Hairdressing 
Hairdresser. 


Hoteis(b) 
Barmaid 


Cook. 


Howusemaid . 
Kitchenmaid 
Waitress 


Laundries 
Ironer 


Washing machine attendant . 
Other adult. 


Resiauranisb} 
Cook (one cook only employed) 
Pantrymaid , , ; 
Waitress 


Theatres(c} 
Ticket seller . 
Usher, ticket taker, etc. 





{a} 36 hours. (6) Rates of pay represent the weekly cash payment where board and jodging are rot provided. 
fc) 36 hours, ; 
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section VIII 


BASIC WAGES, MINIMUM WAGES, AND INCREASES IN AWARD TOTAL 
WAGES 


Federal Basic Wages. Tables showing weekly basic wage rates prescribed for adult males and 
adult females in awards of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration and the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commisston during the period 1923 to 1967 were 
published in Labour Report No, 57, 1972 and earlier issues, 

In June 1967 the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission decided to 
eliminate basic wages and margins from its awards and to introduce total wages to operate from 
the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or after ] July 1967. Following this decision, 
award rates for adult males and adult females have been increased at various times by granting 
general increases in award total wages (see page 309). 

in July 1966 provisions were inserted in Federal awards prescribing rates of minimum wage 
for adult males and in May 1974 the provision of a minimum wage was extended to adult females 
(see page 307). Weekly rates of minimum wage prescribed in Federal awards and State awards 
are set out in the tables on pages 307-8. 


State Basic Wages. The following tables show weekly basic wage rates prescribed for adult 
males and aduit females in State awards, etc. Tables showing rates for earlier periods were pub- 
lished in Labour Report No, 37, 1972 and earlier issues. , 

Details of the determination of wage rates (including basic wage rates} in State awards are 
given in the text on pages 125-8. For rates of minimum wage for adult males and adult females 
prescribed in State awards see page 308, Details of general increases in award ‘total wages’ are 
shown on page 309. . 


NEW SOUTH WALES BASIC WAGE: SYDNEY RATES 


Adult Adult Adult 
males females Date operative males 
















Adult 


Date operative females 





]9§3— |968— 
February | Januaryi(c) . 26.10 
ay. 25 October . 27.45 
August 1969— 
19 December 
9 


{a) Automatic adjustments discontinued. (6) Commonwealth basic wage rates adopted = (c) Fixed loading af 
$] a week added to award rates for adult males and adult females. This loading operated fram | July 1967 to | January 
1968 when the loading was absorbed mm basic wages = (d’) Rates are operative (rom the beginning of the first pay-period 


commencing on or after the date shown 


VICTORIAN BASIC WAGE 


Basic wages and margins were deleted from Victorian Wages Board determinations tn July 
1967 and wage rates expressed as total wages. Following this, wage rates for adult males and 
adult females in determinations have been increased, at various times, by granting general 
increases in award total wages (see page 309). 

A table showing weekly basic wage rates prescribed for adult males and adult females m 
Wapes Board determinations for the period November 1953 to July 1966 was published in 
Labour Report No. 57, 1972 and earlier issues. 
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Section Vill—continued 
QUEENSLAND BASIC WAGE: BRISBANE RATES(a} 


Adult Adult Adult 
males females Date operative males 











Adult 


Date operative females 


















1963— 

6 May(d} 29.78 
1964— 30.50 

13 Jubydé 

7 Decem er(b) 31.10 
1965—- 31.85 

29 March(d) 

20 September(5) . 19 February . 32.85 
1966— 29 May 34,90 

23 May{b} 2? August 35.35 
fo67— 26 November 36.70 

19 April(S) 1974— 

3 July Il March 37.90 
'968— 27 May . 38.80 

28 October{bj(c} . 2 September . 40.15 
1969 


22 December 


(a) Rates shown operate throughout the Southern Division (Eastern District), For other areas of the State, allowances 
aré added to both the male and Sematde basic wage rates (se2 page 127). if) Rares declared subsequent to an inquiry 
(c} Fixed loading of 31 a week added te award rates for adult males and adult females operative from 3 July 1967 to 

28 October 19638 when loading was absorbed In basic wages 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN LIVING WAGE(a) 


Adult Adult Adult Adult 
Date operative males females Date operative males females 


$ 

1961— 1969— 

19 July ; [9 December ; (i) 
1964— 

22 June 29.00 
1966— 

11 July 31,00 
1967—- 

3 July 34.10 
1963— 

28 October . 37.30 





(a) Rates shown operate throughout the whole of the State with the excepuion of Whyalla and nearby areas, where, since 
May 1947, a leading of Sc a week for adult males has been payable = (4) An economic foading of 3 per cent of the 
sium of the living wage plus margin was added 10 all award rates af pay = (c} Rates are operative from the beginning 
of the first pay-perkd commencing on or after the date shown 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIAN BASIC WAGE: PERTH RATES 


Adult Adult Adult Aduli 
Date operative - males females Date operative males females 
$ 
1965— 1969— 
26Aprl_s . 24 November ; 27.88 
26 July . . . i970— 
16 November. 26 October(h) ; 29.40 
1966—- fj 
25 January 30.90 
2 May 
2 August 32,40 
24 October . 
1967-- . ; . 36.00 
1 July . , 17 September . , 39.00 
1968— 974— 
25 October . , (a) {a} 31 May ; . 43.50 





(a) Special loading of 60 cenis.a week added to award rates for adult mates and adult females operative from 1 July 1967. 
Loading increased to $1] 95 operative from 25 October 1968 to 19 November 1968 when loading was absorbed in basic 
wages (6) Some Western Australian awards include provisions for additions to minimum wage tates for adult males 


equal to 10 per cent of the sum of the basic wage and margins. These provisions were first prescribed in October 1970, See 
text on page 127. 


wr 


TASMANIAN BASIC WAGE: HOBART RATES 


Tasmanian State Wages Boards usually specify basic wages when determining wage rates. 
Basic wages usually prescribed in wages board determinations are set out below. 


Adult Adult Adult 
males females Date operative(a) males 










Adult 


Date operative(a) females 







19§4— 

19 June(s) . 29.90. 
1966— 

1! July{d) 31.90 
1967— 

July . 34.40 
1968— 

25 October 36.90 


19 December 


(a) Rates operative from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in the month shown or commencing On OF 
after the date shown, (6) Most Wages Boards adopted Commonwealth basic wage rates. 
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Section Vill—continued 


Federal Minimum Wages. In its decision of 8 July 1966 in the Basic Wage, Margins and Total 
Wages Cases of 1966, the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission inserted 
a proviston in awards prescribing a minimum wage for adult males which stated that no adult 
male employee shall be paid at less than the prescribed minimum rates as ordinary rates of pay 
in respect of the ordinary hours of work prescribed by the award, The weekly rates of minimum 
wage prescribed were the appropriate basic wages plus $3.75 a week. For further details of the 
determination of rates of minimum wage for adult males in Federal awards see pages 123-4. 

In its decision in the National Wage Case 1974, the Australian Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission decided to award the same minimum wage to adult males and adult females, The 
minimum wage for adult males would be extended to adult females in three steps—85 per cent 
of the male minimum wage would be payable to adult females from the beginning of the first 
pay-period commencing on or after 23 May 1974; 90 per cent from the beginning of the pay-period 
in which 30 September 1974 occurs; and 100 per cent from the beginning of the pay-period in 
which 30 June occurs. For further details of the determination of rates of minimum wage for. 
adult femaies in Federal awards see page 124, 


MINIMUM WAGE, ADULT MALES AND ADULT FEMALES, WEEKLY RATES 
FEDERAL AWARDS - . 


(3} 
Mel- Darwin 
Sydney | bourne | Brisbane! Adelaide Hobart |Canberra| () 


ADULT MALES 





Date operative{a) 


1966—1! July 
1967—I July 
1968—25 October . 





]969—19 December 45.30 
1971—I January. 49.30 
E72—19 May 54.00 
]973—29 May 63 00 
1974—23 May — 71.00 


ADULT FEMALES 






1974— 
23 May. . | 58.50 57.89 $6.40 | 37.50 57.90 58.40 58.10 60.40 
30 September(c} &1.90 61.20 39.70 60.80 61.30 61.80 61.50 63.9%) 


(a) Rates are operative from ihe beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or aflerthedate shown, (5) Rates 
shown for Darwin are applicable north of the 20%b parailel of south latitude Rates for south of this parallel are $1 60 
a week lessforadultmales  {c} Rates are operative from the beginning of the pay-penod in which 30 September occurred, 
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Section Vill—continued 


State Minimum Wages. State awards in all States include provisions prescribing rates of 
minimum wage for adult males and adult females similar in concept to the Federal award pro- 
vision of minimum wage (see page 307}, The first date shown is the date when the concept was 
first adopted in the State, Subsequently similar provisions were adopted for other awards, ete. 
For details of the determination of rates of minimum wage for adult males and adult females in 
State awards see pages 125-8. 


MINIMUM WAGE, ADULT MALES AND ADULT FEMALES, WEEKLY RATES | 
STATE AWARDS 


(3) 
Adult Adult Adult Adult 
Date operative males females Date operative males females 
NEW SOUTH WALES SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


1974-—~23 Mayia)} . 63.00 58.50 
30 September(6) 638.00 61.90 









1966—September . 
1967-3 July , 
1968—28 October . 
[969--22 December 
197]—4 January. 
1972—19 May 
1973—29 May(a} . 



























VICTORIA 
















1969—19 Decermber(a)} [97423 Mayla)} - : 57.50 
(97 t—t January(a). 30 September(&) . 60 80 
I972—19 Maya) 
[973—29 May{a) 
1974—23 May(a) . 
30 September(d) 1967—April . 
July(a) ; 
1968—25 October(a) —.. 
1969—19 December(a) . 
1970-—26 October . . 
197E—26 October 
QUEENSLAND(e) 1972—26 June 
1973—8 June . 
1970—8 May . \7 September a 
1971—4 January [9743] May 57.90 
972—29 May 
1973—19 February . 
29 May 
2? August. 1967—July . 
26 November (96825 October(a) 
I974—11 March 1969—19 Decemberfa) . 
27 May 1971-—-1 January(a) ; 
2 September 1972—19 Mayla) . 
30 September 1973—29 Mayla} . . 
1974-23 May(a) . 58.40 
30 September(o) . 61.80 


{a} Rates are operative from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing of or after the date shown (6) Rates 
are operative from the beginning of the pay-period in which 30 September 1974 occurs — (c) Rate shown ts operative 
1h the Southern Division—Eastern District (inchading Brisbane). Forother areas of the State, allowances are added to 
these rates—-see page |27 for allowances for adult males, Adult females recerving the minimum wage recerved 85 per cent 
of these allowances m May 1974 and 90 per cent from 30 September (974 
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Section VIlIl—continued 


Total Wages. All weekly rates of total wages for adult males and adult females in awards of the 
Australian Conciliation and Arbitration Commission and in Victorian Wagés Board determina- 
tions have generally been increased as set out below since basic wages and margins were eliminated 
from these awards, etc. For further details of these increases see text on pages 123 and 125. 


GENERAL WEEKLY INCREASES IN AWARD ‘TOTAL WAGES’ 


Adult females 


Date operative(a) 


FEDERAL AWARDS 


1967—1 July . $1.00 $1 00 
1968—25 October . «$1.35 $1.35 
1969——19 December 3 per cent 3 per cent 
1I971—I January . 6 per cent 6 per cent 
L972—19 May $2.00 $2.00 
1973—29 May 2 per cent 2 per cent 
plus $2.50 plus $2.50 
1974—23 May 2 per cent 2 per cent 
plus $2.50 plus $2.50 





VICTORIAN WAGES BOARD DETERMINATIONS 


1967—1 July $1.00 $1.00 
1968—25 October . $1.35 $1.35 
1969—19 December 3 per cent 3 per cent 
L971—! January . 6 per cent 6 per cent 
1972—19 May $2.00 $2.00 
1973—29 May 2 per cent 2 per cent 
plus $2.50 plus $2.50 
1974—23 May 2 per cent 2 per cent 
plus $2.50 plus $2.50 





(a) Operative from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on 


or afier the date shown. 


r 
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Section IX 


SURVEY OF WEEKLY EARNINGS AND HOURS, OCTOBER 1972 


For definitions, particulars of scope of the surveys, etc. in this section of the Appendix see text on 
pages 104-6, 


AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 
FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: AUSTRALIA, OCTOBER 1972(a) 


Average weekly earnings Average weekly hours 
{5} paid for 
Indusiry group(5} 
Adult Junior Adult Junior Adult Junior Adult Jumor 
males males | females |] females | males males | females | females 
Manufacturing— 
Extracting, refining and 
founding of metals 103.) $3.20 65 60 44.40) 44.0 40.4 400 393 


Engmeering and metalworkin $6.30 45.0 64.10 4} ii 45.3 40.4 39.9 49 4 
ships, vehicles, parts an 


accessories ' 93.40 45.00 65.90 44.40 422 39.8 40.0 39.7 
Founding, engineering, 
vehicles, efc. , 95.50 46.80 64.40 42,80 43.2 40 3 399 39 
Textiles, clothing and footwear | 8900 | 4440 | 53.90 | 33.20 | 43.4 398 393 38 6 
Food, drink and iobacca 9.) 47.10 57 90 38.40 43.2 40 4 39.8 49 9 
Paper, prinung, bookbinding 
and photography . . | 1OL.70 40.90 59.20 36.30 42,5 41.0 39.7 48 8 
Chemicals, dyes, explosives, 
paints, non-mineral ails 101.70 $3.60 61.90 43.40 429 40.7 38 6 38 5 
Other . . . . $4 30 42.90 58.70 39.90 440 4) 3 39.7 498 
Manufacturing groups 95.50 4660 | S880 | 37 60 433 d0.4 39.6 39.0 
Non-manufacturing— 
Mining and quarrying 126.40 67,90 70,50 46.20 43.9 417 394 38 & 
Eleciricity, gas, etc. . 95 30 $1 30 68.10 43.70 42 2 4) 9 39.0 39 § 
Building and construction 107 70 50 70 64 60 38.00 44.4 409 a9 | 39.6 
Transport, storage and com- 
munication , . . | 104.30 $2 50 67,80 42.10 44.2 418 39 5 39.4 
Finance and property 99,60 53.10 67 20 44.10 39,2 39.0 37.7 38,2 
Wholesale trade, etc ; 88,40 44 90 61.60 40 50 416 40.6 38.7 39. | 
Retail trade . . . Bt 10 42 70 59.30 36.10 416 41.0 39.7 398 
Pubhe authority and com- 
munity, ¢tc, services 98 50 49 90 69 80 44,70 40.5 38.5 32.8 384 
Other . ; . 86 20 44,30 61 30 37.30 429 40.7 401 39.8 
Non-manujacturing groups OF. He 47 50 64.40 40.80 42.4 40 5 39 IG 
All industry groups ; ; 96.20 47.10 61.90 40.10 42.9 40.5 39.3 39.0 


(a) Last pay-period in October 1972 (4) For details of coverage of industry groups shown in this table see table 
on page LO? - 
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Section [X—continued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 
‘-FULL-TIME MANAGERIAL, EXECUTIVE, ETC. STAFF, OCTOBER 1972(a) 


($) 
MALE MANAGERIAL, EXECUTIVE, ETC. STAFF—INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA 










Average Average 
Industry group(c) weekly Industry group(e) weekly 
earnings earnings 








Manufacturing— Non-manulacturing— 












































Extracting, reining and founding of Mining and quarrying 189.90 
metals . Electricity, 245, etc. 167.30 
Engineering and metal-working 171 30 Building and construction 151 4G 
Ships, vehicles, parts and accessories | 15000 | Transport, storage and communi- 
Founding, engineering, veluctes, etc. 14230 | | cation : ; . | 143,10 
Textiles, clothing and footwear 150 30 Finance and property 175.20 
Food, drink and tobacco . l42/70 | Wholesale trade, ete 146.50 
Paper, printing, bookbinding and | 14660] Retail trade , ; [25.20 
photography =. Public authority and community, etc 
Chemicals, dyes, explosives, paints, (51 70 SeTVILCeS ; "159.50 
non-mineral oils . . Other ; 122,50 
Other 167.30 | 477 non-manufacturing groups f48 60 
145.70 . 
Alf manufacturing groups f49.60) | All industry groups 149.00 





MANAGERIAL, EXECUTIVE, ETC. STAFF—INDUSTRY GROUPS, STATES 


Males Females 





Manufacturing 87 30 
Non-manufacturing 91 90 
AN industry groups 90.90 


(a) Last pay-period in October 1972. = 46) Includes the Northern Territory and the Australian Capital Territory. 
(¢) For details of coverage of industry groups shown in this table see table on page 107. 


Note. For definitions and particulars of scope of the survey, etc. see pages 104-6. 
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Section IX—continued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 
FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERTAL, ETC. STAFF 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: OCTOBER 1972(a) 





AVERAGE WEEKLY EA RNINGSS) 


Founding, engimeering, vehicles, etc. 


Adult males 96 £0 
Junior males 46 $0 
Adult females . 64 40 
Junior females . 4) 80 
Adult males 94.30 
Junior males. 46 30 
Aduli females. 56.60 
Junior females . 36.30 
Adult males 95.50 
Junior males 46.60 
Adult females . 58.30 
Junior fernales . 37,60 
Adult males 97 10 
Junior males 47 50 
Adult fernales 64.40 
Junior females 40.80 
Adult males 96,20 
Junior males. 47 10 
Aduli females . 61.90 
Junior females . 40 10 





For footnotes see page 313 
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Section [X—continued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRIVATE EMPLOY MENT 
FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: OCTOBER 1972(a)—continued 


Aust.(B) 





AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS PAID FOR 


Founding, engineering, vehicles, etc 





Adult males 43,2 
Jumor males 40.3 
Adult females . 39.9 
Junior females . 59.4 
Adult males 43.4 
Juniors males 40.6 ' 
Adult females. 39.5 
Junior females . 38.9 
Adult males 43.3 
Junior males 40.4 
Adult females . 39.6 
Junior females 39.0 
Adult males 42.4 
Junior males. 40.5 
Adult females . 39 ] 
Junior females . 39.0 
Aduli males 479 
Junior males dQ 5 
Adult females 39.3 
Jumor females 39.0 


, (a) Last pay-peried in Ociober 1972, (4) Includes the Northern Territory and the Australian Capital Territory 
(c) Information not available because the figures are subject 10 sampling variability too high for most practical uses 


Nore, For definitions and particulars of scope of the survey, etc. see pages 104-6. 
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Section [X—continued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME AND ORDINARY TIME EARNINGS AND HOURSta) 
PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT, FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL 
ETC. STAFF: INDUSTRY GROUPS: AUSTRALIA, OCTOBER 1972(6) 


Average weekly Average weekly Average weekly Average weekly 
eacnings {§) hours patd for earnings {5} hours paid for 


Indusiry 2roupich 





Over- 
Total Total time 
- hours 
ADULT MALES JUNIOR MALES 
Manufacturing— 
Extracting, refining and founding 
metals 1660] &7 30 | 103 9 53] J86] 440 4270] 4910 | 5320 19) 384 | 404 
Engineering and Metalworking ‘15.50 | 8030 | 96 Hb 50] 384] 43.3 480] 4210) 4590 21 3k 4 | 404 
Ships, venicies, PAIS and acssaties 1220] S12) | 93.40 38] 384] 422] 250] 4250) 4510 14) 384] 98 
Founding, ettgingering, vehictes, ° - 
ec . . Mao [#200 | oe 0 47) 384 | 432 | F350 | 4370 | 76.00 Gl FR4# |] 40 
Textiles, clothing and footwear 1300] 7a) 89 00 48) 387] 4347 320) 4110) 4440 19] 379; 398 
Food, drink and tobacco isd0] 7610} 91 00 49) 38437 432] S70] 4140) 4710 30| 374] 404 
Paper, printing, bookbinding and . 
| photography 1160) 96 10) 101 70 34] 390] 425) 380! 47 10] 5090 ZO]; 3901 416 
Chemicals, dyes. explosives, painls, 
non-mineral oils 1440] 87 30 [101 70 4.3) 386] 429 — 430] 49.50] 53.60 Zt] 385] 407 
Other 1630] 7790) 93 80 S54] 385] 440) 450] 35450] 42596 28] JO] 408 
Manufacturing groups fg70| &@ 80) 95 30 8) G85] 473] Fi) 4260) 46 60 PZ] J&Z] dd 
Non-manulaciuring— , 
hiining and quarrying 2520 ]10) 20/126 40] 72] 367] 499] Bao! 5950] 6790] 39] ATT] 47 
Electricity, gas, i¢ $90] 35 3) 95 30 31 4 1 diz 290) 4840 7 51 30 17] 3927 409 
Building and consiruction 2050) 87 20 | 107 70 $8] 384] dda] 340) 473] 5070 17] WE] 409 
Transport, slorage and communication | 2020] 34.16 [104 30 62) 379] 4427 670) 45.40] 3250 34] 34] 41.4 
Finance and property 240] 97.20; 99 60 O77) 385] IF] O90) S210] 53.10 O4| 36] 39.0 
Wholesale trade, 1c BR) 8040) 83 40 i? 3B9] ale 100] 41%] 4490 17 Mo] 4046 
Ketail trade 560) 745 50| BF Id ZO); 3945) 414 270] 40007 42 70 17 9a) 4190 
Public authociy and community, etc 
S0r¥ eS 670 | 9180) 9850] FI) 384] 405) LPO] 48 20] 4990 O8} 377) 385 
Other (080 | 7540] 56%) 19) 3) 429) 400) 4030] 4430 zi M5] 407 
Non-manufactiring groups f2 3 | 4 Py oF A S&] G86] d2 4) 270] f4 70] €7 50 ro] jae] 405 
All industry groups 13.60 | 42.40] 96.20 4.3] 3H5 |] 429) 3.40] 43.707 47.10 Lo] 386] a5 
ADULT FEMALES " JUNIOR FEMALES 
Manulfaciurmg groups 370] 3500) 5880 13 Vo] 30] 360 
Non-manulfactuting groups 180] 62 460| 40 08 O45] 384] 390 
All industry groups 2.60 | 59 0 | 61.40 1.2 0.6) Wa | 36 





(a) Average overtime and ordinary lime earnings and hours paid for are averages for all employees represented in 
the survey tcee page 116) (6) Last pay-period in October 1972 (c) For details of coverage of industry groups shown 
in this table see lable on page 107. 


Nore. For definitions and particulars of scope of the survey, etc, see pages 104-6. 


Section [X—coniinued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME AND ORDINARY TIME EARNINGS AND HOURS(c) PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 
FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: OCTOBER 1972(4) 


















AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS (5) AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS PAID FOR 
AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME EARNINGS(a) AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME HOURS PAID FOR{a) 
Adult males 
Manufacturing— 
Founding, engmecring, vehicles, etc 4,9 52 40 46 43 35 47 
Other . 50 50 42 49 51 30 48 
Total manufacturing 5O $.4 ‘at df #4 32 48 
Non-manulacturing 38 31 460 43 56 22 38 
All industry groups 4.4 4.3 41 3.8 4,3 27 4.3 
Jumor mates 1,7 19 1.7 26 19 15 1.9 
Adult females 1.2 13 9 il 1] o9 1.2 
Junior females 04 O6 6 07 (5 O8 0 f 





Adult mates 
Manufacturing— 


XIGNadd ¥ 





Founding, engineering, vehicles, etc 38 4 
Other 48 6 
Total manufacturing 34 3 
Non-manufacturing . 33.6 
All industry groups 38.5 
Junier mates 48 6 
Adult females 38 | 
Junior females 48 4 
Adult males 
Manufacturing — 
Founding, engimeering, vehicles, etc. 43,4 43.2 
Other . . 4d | 434 
foetal manufacturing 439 #33 
Non-manwactring . 443 424 
All jadostry groups 44.1 42.9 
Junior males - 410 405 
Adult females . 399 39 3 
Juntec females 499 39 f 


{a) Average overtime and ordinary time earings and hours are averages for all employees represented in the survey See page 106 (4) Last pay-period in October 1972. (c} Includes = 
the Northern Teerlory and the Australian Capital Territory ‘ - 


Nore, For definitions and particulars of scope of the survey, etc, see pages 104-6, 


Section [X—continued 


AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 
TOTAL (FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME) EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: AUSTRALIA, OCTOBER 1972(a) 


Average Weekly Earnings (8) Average Weekly Hours Pai For 


Industry group(A) r 
Adult Jumor Adult JuMIOr Adult Junior Adult Junior 
| Mates males males Females females | females Persons males males Females females Persons 


Manufacturing— 
Exiracing, refining and founding of 





metals . oF 30 43.3 
Engineenng and metalworking $f 20 418 
Ships, vehicles, parts and accessories $8 41.4 

Founding, engineerwig, vehicles, etc 97 (0 419 
Textiles, clothing and footwear $4 0) 39 9 
Food, drink and tobacco 86 20 409 
Paper, printing, bookbindmg and 

phorograrny . . 93.30 39 5 
Chemicals, dyes, explosives, paints, 

non-mineral oils - : 99.50 414 
Other . ; £9.10 43 3 

Moanufacturing groups o 60 41.3 

Non-manufactoring— 

Minmg and quarrying ; ; .| 124.00 43.8 4l, 432 
Electricity, gas, etc. . . _| 93.10 418 40). 412 
Building and construction .| 10116 436 40, 424 
Transport, slorage and communication | 97.90 47 1 4]. 413 
Finance and property $8.90 7? 34, 37.5 
Wholesale trade, etc. RZ 20 40 4 40. 39.3 
Retail trade 63 30 36 | 28. 34.0 
Pubhe authorily and community, ¢tc 

services #8 50 377 371 35.0 
Other 56 10 28 2 320 23 2 

Non-manujacturing groups - | &4i0 34,8 J4.6 56.4 

All industry groups ; . > 87.40 40.7 . 36.8 38.6 





(a) Last pay-penod in October 1972, (6) For details of coverage of mdustry groups shown in this table see table on page 107. 


Note. For defimtions and particulars of scope of the survey, etc, see pages 104-6. 


SIL 
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Section [X-—continued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 
TOTAL (FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME) EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: STATES, OCTOBER 1972(a) 


Average Weekly Earnings ($) Average Weekly Hours Paid For 


__wersas Westy Ears) 
pusw | ve | aw | sa | wa | Ta [aun (nsw. | vie | aa | sa | WA | Tas Jaw @ 


FOUNDING, ENGINEERING, VEHICLES, ETC 











Males 
Adults 
Juniors 

Femates 
Adults 
Juniors 

Persons 












Mates 
Adults 
Juniors 

Fematles 
Adults 
Junices 

Pertons 












Mates 
Adults 
Juniors 

Females 
Adults 
Jumors 

Persons 







Juniors 
Persons . 








(a) Last pay-period in October 1972 (d} Includes the Northern Territory and the Australian Capital Territory (c} Information not available because the figures are subject to 
sampling vanability too high for most practical uses. 
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Section [X—continued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT, TOTAL EMPLOYEES 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: AUSTRALIA, OCTOBER 1972(a) 


{$} 
















Junior 
full-time 


Adult 
full-time 





Industry group(é) Junior 





MALES 
Manufacturing— . 
Extracting, refining and found- 
ing-of metals 103.00 107,40 53 20 103.10 107 60 33.20 


Engineering and metalworking $7 80 102, 30 45.70 98 40 102 90 45 90 
Ships, vehicles, parts and acces- ; 
sories , , 92 90 97 40 44,50 93,10 97.50 45.00 


Founding, engineering, 


vehicles, ete. . , o7 40 OL 9 46.60 97.80 10230 . 46 80 
Textiles, clothing and footwear $3.80 97,40 43.60 94.40 97.90 44 40) 
Food, drink and tobacco ; 92.50 95,60 45,90 94,30 — 97,40 47.10 
Paper, printing, bookbinding 

and photography , 9 90 164,90 49,20 [02 90 108.10 50 90 
Chemicals, dyes, explosives, 
paints, non-mineral oils =. | 7/090 112,70 53.60 111.40 113,20 33.60 
Other . ; . $5, 10 99.00 47.80 95.70 99.79 42.90 
Manufacturing groups 96,80 00.90 46.10 97 70 fOF.89 46.60 
Non-manufacturing— 
Mining and quarrying. 130, 10 132 30 67.60 130,30 132.50 67.90 
Electricily, gas, etc, . 97.60 99.20 51.00 98. 30) 99.) 41.30 
Building and construction 107 40 [12.80 5016 108.40 L13.70 50.70 
Transport, storage and com- 
munication ; . ; 103.40 104.69 52 20 108 00 109 50 52.50 
Finance and property. ; fi3.20 [23.20 $3.00 114.50 124.90 53.10 
Wholesale trade, etc. , 93,90 97,60 44,20 96.40 100,30 44 90 
Retail trade . , 72.70 85.70 29.60 82,30 90.50 47,70 
Public authonty and com- 
munity, etc, services 108,70 1§2.50 48 20 114.30 18.46 49.90 
Other ; . 64.70 65.90 35.29 92.50 4 90 44.30 
Non-manufacturing sroups 04 80 100.86 40.30 102.20 {07.50 47:50 
All industry groups 95.80 100.80 42.70 99.90 104.60 47.10 


For footnotes see page 320. 
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Section [X-—continued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT, TOTAL EMPLOYEES 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: AUSTRALIA, OCTOBER 1972(a)—continued 


($) 


Total Adult Junior 
Industry group(d} Jumior | full-time | full-trme { full-time 
employees jemployces jemployees 





' FEMALES 
Manwuacturing— 
Extracting, refining and found- 
ing of metals 60 38 63.30 44 10 62.40 66 00 44 40 
Enginecring and metalworking 60.50 62.20 41.00 62,50 64 30 42,20 
Ships, vehicles, parts and acces- 
sories .| 64.30 62.80 44,40) 64.70 66.60 44.40 
Founding, engineeriig, 
vehicles, etc. ; 60 60 62,30 di #4) 62,00 dd 70 42 80) 
Textiles, clothing and footwear, 57.350 $3.90 33.20 52.20 54.70 33.20 
Food, drink and tobacco 53.90 55 80 38.10 56.00 58.30 38.40 
Paper, printing, bookbinding 
and photography : . 3470 54,60 36.19 55 90 60.30 36.30 
Chemicals, dyes, explosives, 
paints, non-mmeral oils 60.370 62.00 43.50 61,40 63.40 43 50 
Other . , , 55.50 57,30 39.70 57,50 59.60 39.90 
Manufacturing groups 55.20 5? 30 37.40 | > 57 00 59,50 37.60 
Non-manufacturmpe— 
Mining and quarrying. . 63.10 66.60 46 20 6760 | 72.60 46,20 
Electricity, gas, etc, . , 60.00 64.50 42.30 63.10 68.80 43.70 
Building and construction 53,60 56,30 38.00 60.70 66,10 38,00 
Transport, storage and com- 
munication ; 59 30 62.60 427.10 63 60 68.50 47.10 
Finance and property. 56,40 64,20 43 60 58.10 68.00 44.10 
Wholesale trade, etc, . 55.60 59, 20) 40.10 58 30 62.90 40.50 
Retail trade . 43.40 51.20 27.70 §2 40 60.80 36.10 
Public authority and com: 
munity, ele. services 6d. id 63.40 43.60 66.70 72.10 4470 
Other . ; ; 45,90 46.80 29 80 61 00 62.90 37,30 


Non-manufactiimg groups $2.00 56.50 36.10 59 70 66.00 40.80 
Allindustry groups. ; 53.10 56.80 36.40 53.60 63.20 40.10 


For fooinotes see page 320 
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Section 1X—continued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, PRIVATE EMPLOY MENT, TOTAL EMPLOYEES 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: AUSTRALIA, OCTOBER 1972(a)—-continued 


(3) 


» 















Adult 
full-tame 
employees 


Junior 
full-time ~ 
employees 


Industry group(®) 





PERSONS 
Manulacturing— 
Extracting, refining and found- " 
ing of metals 100.70 [0470 “| $2.10 100.60 105 20 52.20 


Engineering and metalworking &9.60 93,40 44,70 90.30 9470) 45.10 
Ships, vehicles, parts and acces- 


SOTLES ; ; ; ; 89. f0 93.20 44.50 90 00 94.10 44.90 
Founding, engineering, . 
vehicles, etc. ; . of G0 4 90) #5 80 92.00 96.10) 46.10 
Textiles, clothing and footwear 66 50 68 90 35,50 66,50 69 90 35 70 
Food, drink and tobacco &/.50 &4 60 42.70 83,90 Bi 20 43.50 
Paper, printing, bookbinding 
and photography . , 835.70 $0.90 43 86 90.40 96.40 44 70 
Chemicals, dyes, explosives, 
. paints, non-muineral oils ; 98, 70 10110 - | 48,50 99 60 }O2 10 48.50 
Other . , 87.20 91 00 41.90 88.50 7s 92 40 42,10 
Manufacturing groups. &6.40 89.30 43) 87.40 OF 10 43 40) 
Non-manufacturing— . 
Mining and quarrying , i25,40 128,30 61.80 126.40 129.40 62.00 
Electricity, gas, etc. 92.90 95 50 47.10 94,30 97.00 47,80 
Building and:construction —. {03.10 108,50 43,50 105.36 111 06 49.00) 
Transport, storage and com- 
munication . $7 50 99 80 47.19 102 50 105 10 47,20 
Finance and property , 56.60 100.70 46.40 89.00 194.40 46,80 
Wholesale trade, etc, 83,30 88 00 42,10 86,40 OL, 50 42.70 
Retail trade . 54 20 69 90 28,50 68,90 78 70 38.70 
Public authority and com- 
munity, etc. services. |. F706 78,30 44 20 $1.50 88.20 45 40 
Other . , 55,0 56.20 32.00 77 00 79,40 40,10 


Non-manufaciuring groups 77.60 é4 50 37,80 a6, 9) 94,40 43,30 
All industry groups . 31.10 86.70 39.40 87.00 92.80 43.40 


(a) Last pay-period in October 1972 (6) For details of coverage of industry groups shown in this table, see table 
on page ](F?. . 


AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT—PART-TIME EMPLOYEES(a) 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: AUSTRALIA, OCTOBER 1972(5) 


Adult females 
Junior 


Non- All females 
Manu- | industry 
facturing | facturing | groups 


Average weekly earnings ($} . 29.90 8.20 | - 31.00 30.90 30,90 7,00 









Average weekly hours paid for. 14,3 . 8.0 20.2 17,3 17.7 6.9 
Average hourly earnings ($) 2.10 1,03 1.53 1.79 1.75 ° 1.0! 


on Part-time employees are those who normally work jess than 30 hours a week. (4) Last pay-period in October 


Nove, For definitions and particulars of scope of the survey, etc, see pages 104-6, 
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Section [X-——continued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT, TOTAL EMPLOYEES 
INDUSTRY GROUFS: OCTOBER 1972(a) 


Awst.(}} 






















Males 


Adulis. 101.90 
Juniors 46.60 
Full-time entployees 97,0 
Adults 102.30 
Juniors 46,80) 
Females . 60.60 
Adulis. 62.340 
Juniors 41.90 
Fuil-iime employees 62.90) 
Adults. 64.70 
Juniors 42 80 
Persons . * 91,00 
Adults. 94 90) 
Juniors . . 45,80 
Full-time employees 92.00) 
Adults 


Juniors 


Males. . 102,10 96.340 
Adults. . 105.40 100.00 
Juniors . ; 45.5) 45.50 
Full-time employees 103,40 97.60 

Adults. . 106.60 101.30 
Juniors. . 46,60 46,30 

Females . ; . 56,00 $320 
Adults. . . $7.70 55.40 
Juniors ; ; (c) 36,10 
Full-time employees 57.90 54.80 

Adults. : 49.90 57,40 
Juniors. . (c} { 36,30 

Persons . . ; 85.70 81.60 
Adults . . 88,80 85.30 
Juniors . 41.80 41.10 
Fuilf-time employees 87.80 83.50 

Adults . 91,10 87.40 
Juniors. 42.4) 41.50 


For foomotes see page 323 
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Section [X—coniinued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT. TOTAL EMPLOYEES 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: OCTOBER 1972(a)—continwed 
























Males. , 101.40 96.80 
Adiults . ; 105,70 10.90 
Juniors ; 47.40 46.19 
Full-time employees j 102.20 97.70 

Adults. . 106.10 101.80 
Juniors . .. 45.00 46.60 

Females ; 58.30 545,20 
Adults. 59.9) 57,30 
Juniors ; 39,20 37.40 
Full-time employees 60.20 37,00 

Adults ; 62 20 59.50 
Juniors ; 39 40 37,60 

Persons . 89. 40 85.50 
Adults . 92,80 89.30 
Juniors ; 44 90 43,00 
Full-time employees OF I0 710 

Adults =, . 04 60 91.10 
43.40 


Juniors. ; 4530 














Males. 

Adults , 

Juniors ; 

Full-time employees 
Adulis ; 
Juniors 


Females . 
Adults 
_ Juniors . 
Full-time emplovees 
Adults , 
Juniors 


For footnotes see page 323, 
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Section IX—continued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT, TOTAL EMPLOYEES 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: STATES, OCTOBER 1972(a)—consinued 





($) 

Aust.(4) 
Persons 77,60 
Adulis . 84,50 
Junvors 47.80 
Full-time employees 86.90 
Adults 04 40 
Juniors 43.30 

ALL INDUSTRY GROUPS 
hates Of Id Of. 30 86,30 96.40 $5.80 95.30 
Adults. 100, 50 96,50 92.00 102.40 91.40 100,80 
Juniors 43,60 42,89 39.00 39.80 41.70 42.70 
Full-time employees 100.50 93,40 97.00 99,50 88, 50 99.90 
Adulis [04.60 99.10 95.60 105,50 93H) 104.60 
Juniors 47.90 46.10 46.00 41.80 44.10 47,10 
Females . 53.90 |: 47.10 47.10 49.20 44,90 53.10 
Adults 57.20 32,50) 50.30 35,50 45,80 56.80 
Juniors 37.90 32,80 35.70 35.20 34,360 36.46) 


58 90 52.00 53.20 34 80 49.50 58.60 


Full-time employees 
62.80 57,90 58.30 61.20 56,10 63.20 


Adults 


Juniors 41.40 37.10 38 30) 37,60 35.50 40. 10 
Persons . 80,70 77,20 74,20 79.90 75.90 $1.10 
Adults . $5.70 £4.80 £0.30 $7.10 $2.50 86. 70 
Juniors 40,40 37,60 37.40 37,20 38,50 39.40 


56 50 di 30 Si 70 85.60 &6.30 87.00 
91 70 89 30 £6.90 93.80 87,50 92,80 
44.20 41.50 42.10 39,40 40.49 43.40 


Fuil-time employees 
Adults . 
Juniors 





(a) Last pay-period in October (972 (6) Includes the Northern Territory and the Austrahan Capital Territory, 
(c}) Information not available because the figures are subject to sampling variability too hegh for most practical uses. 


Note, For definitions and particulars of scope of the survey, etc, see pages 104-6. 
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Section [X— continued 


AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS, GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 
FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: AUSTRALIA, OCTOBER 1972(a) 


Average weekly earnings Average weekly hours 
(3) paid for 
Industry group{b) 
Adult Junior Adult Junior Adult Junior Adult Junior 
males males | females | females | males males | females | females 


Manufactunnog— 
Extracting, refining and found- 
mg ofmetals . $4.40 {c} (c) {ce} 43.7 {c} fc} {c) 
Engineering and metalworking 92.20 $5.50 73.60 50,60 39 2 39.8 38 5 366 
Ships, vehicles, parts and 


ACCESSOTIES : : . 86.70 |. 42.40 73.50 49 80 41.1 383 376 36.9 
Founding, engineering, 
vehicles, ete ; 87 30 44.00 73 20 49 80 40.9 34.5 38.3 36 8 
Textiles, clothing and footwear 99.50 (c) 62.80 {c) 42.| (c) : 49.9 {c) 
Food, drink and tobacco 90.70 48 10 62 60 47.50 44.6 42.6 403 47.9 
Paper, printing, book binding 

and photography 99 90 50,30 62.20 46.20 42 5 41.5 39.0 38.7 
Chemicals, dyes, explosives, 

paris, non-mineral ols =. | 165.80 55,90 79.00) 49 30 39.4 39.1 38 5 37.3 
Other . : ; 90 40 41,80 63.50 fc} 41.0 396 38.7 fc} 

Manufacturing groups. 90.30 45.80 a9 40 45 350 di 8 399 38.8 37.6 
Non-manufacturing— . 
Mining and quarrying 128 70 61.80 78 50 {¢) 39 6 386 36.9 tc} 
Electricity, gas, etc. . | 100.70 55 39 70 40 46.00 40.6 49.4 37.0 371 
Building and consiruction =. 87 20 49 90) 67 00 44.70 41.4 39.8 37.8 37.4 
Transport, storage and com- ; ~ . 

TUN Ication . . . | 106.40 50,10 92.30 47 30 419 40,9 409 40.5 
Finance and property. 101 70 58 20 71 70 47 50 38.9 38 9 38.6 49 § 
Wholesale trade, etc. . | 03.00 {c} 72.00 (c) 42.0 (c} 36.3 (c) 
Retail trade . £6.39 (c) §9 30 41.20 39.9 (c} 49.4 38.0 
Public authority and com- 

MUNILY, ele. Services . 108.00 54 66 #5 20 46 60 . 38.6 47 4 370 a7 4 
Other , ; . ; &8 00 49.30 72 00 50.70 40.3 39 6 37.7 470 

Nou-manufacruring groups | 102 30 53 &4 60 46 90 40 3 39 3 37.5 38 § 
All industry groups ; 103.20 51.0 84.40 46.90 40,4 4 37.6 38.3 








fa) Last pay-pernod in October 1972. (6) For details of coverage of industry groups shown i this iable see table 
on page 17? /:)] Information not available because relatively few employees reported 


AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS, GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 
PART-TIME EMPLOYEES(a) 


INDUSTRY GROUPS: AUSTRALIA, OCTOBER 1972(4) 


Adult females 
Adult Junior Junior 


males males Non- All females 
manu- | industry 
facturing | facturing 





Average weekly earnings ($)  . |" 31.80 31,00 16.00 


. on) Part-time employees are those who normally work tess than 30 hours a week = (4) Last pay-period in October 
Sie. 


Note. For definitions and particulars of scope of the survey, etc, see pages 104-6. 
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Section [X—continued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND HOURS. GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 
FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: STATES, OCTOBER 1972(a) 





Aust.(5} 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS (3) 


Founditg, enginéering, vehicles, elc. 


Adult males _ 87 30 
Junior males 44.00 
Aduli females . (¢) 

Junior females (c) 

Adult males 94,20 
Junior males 48 60 
Adult females 67. 70 
Junior females . (c) 

Adult males 96 30 
Junior males 45 80 
Adult females 69 40) 
Junior females (c} 

Adult males t02 30 
Junior males 53.00 
Aduli females . 84 80 
Junror females . 46.90 
Adult males (01,20 
Junior males 51 90 
Adult females . 4.40 
Junior females 46.90 





For footnotes see page 326 


z 
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Section (X—continued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND HOURS, GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 
FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: STATES, OCTOBER. 1972 fa)-vantinued 





Aust(o) 





AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS PAID FOR 


Founding, engineering, vehicles, etc. 


Adult males 40. | 44 4[.| 39.6 39 2 40.9 
Junior males. , 38 4 377 39.7 39.0 {c) 38.6 
Adult females (c) (c} (c} (ec) (c) {c) 





Junior females (c) (c} (c} (c} (e} (c) 


Manufacturing (Other than founding, engineering, vehicles, etc.) 


Adult males , 40.4 ADS . 43.0 
Junior males 39.9 39.9 47.0) 
Adult females 38.4 38.8 39.1 
Junior females . (¢) (c} {c) 





Total manufacturing 


Adult males 40) 2 4]? 418 . 418 
Junior males. , 38.5 3% 2 40,8 39.9 
Adult females . 38.4 38.5 39 2 38.8 
Junior females (c} {c) (c) (€) 





Non-manufacturing 









Adult males 
Junior males 

Adult females . 
Junior females 


All industry groups 








Adult males 
Junior males 49 4 
Adult females 37 6 


Junior females . 






(a} Last pay-penod in October 1972, ( 6} Includes ihe Northern Territory and the Australian Capital Territory 
fc) Information not available because relatively few employees reported 


Note. For definitions and particulars of scope of the survey, etc. see pages 104-6, 
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Section [X—continued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME AND ORDINARY TIME EARNINGS AND HOURS(a) 
_ GOVERNMENT EMPLOY MENT 
FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: AUSTRALIA 1972(4) 


Average weekly Average weekly Average weekly Average weekly 
earnings (5) hours paid for earnings {3} hours paid for 


ury 
lime | Total 







Indusiry group lc) 





Matufacloring— 
Extrachng, refining and foundmg of 





metals 1460] 69 8) 84 40 43 437 tal) id} 
Engineering and metalworking 290) BO] $2.20 09 39.2 4j 368 
Ships, vehicles, parts and accessorres B20) 73 50) 86 70 Zé Ali 377) 38S 

Fowiding = engeteering, velucies. 
ec 7A) 2070] SF 30 24 409] £20 380] 385 
Textiles. clothing and footwear Bod); O80) 99 50 2.6 471] (ad (d} 
Food, drmk and tobacco 1610] 7450) 9070 53 446] 730 392] d?6 
Paper, printing, backbinding and 

photography 12:10) 8780] 9990 33 423] 560 389] 41.5 
Chemicals, dyes, explosives. paints, 

non-mineral ails 4 30 | 10).50 | 105 80 1 94] O20 39) 591 
Other ; 6270] S410) 9040 ra 410 Z 2) 382 39 4 

Afanufaciiring groups PSO} #060) PO 30 i} ig) 320 3g4) 398 

Non-manofacturing— . 

Mining und quarrying 1590 [113 70 [128 70 37 96] F190 12) 374] 388 
Electricity, gus, ¢ic 680 | 93 100 70 12 406] | 20 O35) 39] 394 
Building and construction B40] 78 80] 8720 27 414] 200 10] 388] 398 
Transport, storage and communication | 1050) 9600 }106 40 29 419] 3% 19] 391] 409 
Finance and property 7 200 | 9 70 [101 70 O45 329] O60 OF; Wt FF 
Wholesale trade, etc 9601 9330110300 | 25 d20] (ah (dq) | tal id) 
Retail trade 1490 | 7440] 80 30 06 399] ia (a) {a} (a) 
Pubhe auihonty and community, ce ° 

Services 430 |103 70 | 103 00 {2 346] O90 Od) fl a7 5 

Ovher +40] $2460] 88 00 1é 403 [i] 385] 394 

Non-atanufaciuring groups Ao? | 25 7G Oe 30 Zt 403 33] 393 

All indestry groups T.30 | 93.50 [POL 28 iI 46.4 ‘3 | 30.4 
ADULT FEMALES , JUNIOR FEMALES 


Manufacturing groups 280 | 46 7] 69.40 11 SPT] 388] OF] 4460) 4550 APE 376 
Non-manufactunng groups 170} 3310] 84 80 OG] 3707 375] LOO] 45490) 4699 STB] 383 
Al) indsstry groupe 1.70) 82.70) 34.48 6) S70] FG) 1.00) 45,90) 46.99 37H | 3 


{a} Average overtime and ordinary time earnings and hours paid for are averages for all employees represented in ihe 
survey (ree page 106) = (#) Last pay-period in October (972, (c} For details of coverage of industry groups shown in 
this table seg table on page 107 = (a) Information not available because relatively few employees reported 


Norte, For definitions and particulars of scope of the survey, etc, see pages 104-6. 


Section [X—continued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME AND ORDINARY TIME EARNINGS AND HOURS(a} GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 
FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: STATES, OCTOBER 1972(5) 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS (§) AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS PAID FOR 
AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME EARNINGS fa) AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME HOURS PAID FOR(a) 
Adult males ) 
Manufacturing— 


Founding, engineer- 
ing, Vehicles, etc, . 
Ouher : ; 
Teral manufacturing 
Non-manufacturing 
All industry groups 
Junior males 
Adult females 
Jutuor females 


i, 
CO-n NW 
a et he, 





Adult males 
Manufacturing— 
Founding, ¢ngineet- 


ing, vehictes, ete (a) 
Other . (dh 
Total manufacturing 387 
Non-manufactunng a8 3 
All industry groups 38.3 
Junior males . 383 
Adult females 370 
Junior females 378 
Adult males 
Manuiacturing— . 
Founding, engineer- 
ing, vehicles, etc . td 
Other . (a) 
Total manufacturing 434 
Non-manufacturing 403 
All industry groups 40.4 
Junior mates tj 39 4 
Adult females 37 6 
Jumor females 48.3 





{a) Average overtime and ordinary time earnings and hours are averages for all employees represented in the survey, See page 106, (6) Last pay-peried in October 1972 {c) Includes 
the Northern Territory and the Austrahan Capital Territory, = (¢) Information not available because relatively few employees reported. 


Note. For definitions and particulars of scope of the survey, etc. see pages 104-6. 
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Section [X— continued 


AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS, GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 
TOTAL (FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME) EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: AUSTRALIA, OCTOBER 1972(c) 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS (5) AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS PAID FOR 
Industry groupté) Males Adult Jumor Females aw eer Persons Males Adult fame Females Adu aati Persons 
Manufactering— 

Extracting, refining and 

founding of metals - 50 60) 240 {c) (x) {¢) {¢) TT] 60 434 433 {c) {c} (c) {c} 43.0 
Engineenng and metal- , 

working . £8 10 92 20 $5 50 71.80 73 40 50.60 |. 8490 349 3 34,2 39.8 38 | 48 2 36.6 39 0 
Ships, vehicles, parts 

and accessories 2 OO 56,70 42 40 65,70 69 70 49 86 R170 40.5 41,1 38.3 36 4 36.2 36.9 At} 7 

Founding, engineer- + 
wig, vehicles, etc. &2.70 87,30 44.00 69. /0 72.70 49 80 62.40 | + 40.6 40.9 38 6 #75 37.6 36.8 40.5 

Textiles, clothing and 

footwear 96 60 99,50 ic} 62.80 62 80 {c} 70.40 43.0 42 | ic} 38 9 39.0 {<} 39 6 
Food, drink and tobac- 

co $4.40 R9 60 48 20 57 OH 6) 50 47 450 £3.30 43.8 44 | 413 48 4 39 1 37.9 436 


Paper, printing, book- 
binding and photo- 


graphy . ‘ 95 10 70 90 50 30 57 50 61,70 36.10 34 00 422 42.3 41,5 38.7 a8? 38.6 41.2 
Chemicals, dyes, explo- 
s1vé5, pant, oon- 
minéral onls 103 0G 105 50 45.9) 74 10 77.10 49 30 96,70 393 39.3 39 | 37,7 a a7 3 389 
Other . a7 80 *) 40 41.80 57 OO 60, 70 (ce) 26.80 409 41.0 39 6 36.7 36.6 (c) 4p} 
Manufacturing groups &5.40 Of tx) 45,90 65 50 68. 20 45.40 &F &0 4h 4i7 39 6 38.1 38 2 37 6 $f.2 
Non- manufacturing — 
Mining and quarrying 124 40 [28.20 6f 50 70, 20 75 80 (e) 123.20 39 4 39 5 38.5 36 2 349 (e} 39.3 
Electricity, gas, etc 98 20 100.60 $5 30 59,90 65 80 46.00 95,10 40 5 40 5 39.4 35 3 348 Ait 40,1 
Building and construc- 
hon £5 90 46.90 |. 4990 52 20 5430 44 70 $5.30 413 413 39.8 32 8 415 37.4 41.1 
Transport, storage and 
communication it 30 11. 10 50 10 77.00 65 30 47 20 97.60 417 41% 40.9 “387 33 2 40,4 41,2 
Finance and property 92 70 101.20 58 20 53,70 60 61} 47. 50 76 20 38.8 38 8 38.9 36 4 333 359.2 47.8 
Wholesale trade, etc, 99 50 11K).60 (ch 61,80 67 10 ic} 97,60 41.2 412 {c) 34 5 44.0 (e) 40.8 
Retail trade . 62,90 64 Ot (z) 4250 44, 20 Bie 52.60 32.5 325 (c} 29.9 30.4 23.2 ato 
Public authority and 
community, ¢lc ser- * ; 
vices . 101.40 104 (0 53.80 74 78.20 46 10 29 70 47,1 37.1 a7] 34.5 34.2 37.1 460 
Other ; $4.10 £5, 70 47 80 45 00 46.20 |. 32460 70.60 9.1 49 | 38.4 233 233 23.5 436 
Non-manufaciuring 
groups . GF 70 i100 60 52 70 7F.70 76, 56 46.30 $0.30 39.6 39.6 IF 2 34.7 a4} 37 7 38.2 
All industry groups —s 06.50 99.60 $1.70 71.50 76,0 46.20 $9.80 39,7 35.8 39.2 34.8 342 37.7 38,4 
(2) Last pay-periad in October 1972. =} For details of coverage of industry groups shown in this table see table on page 107. (c} Information nol available because relatively few 


employees reported, 
Note. For definitions and particulars of scope of the survey, etc. see pages 104-6. 
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Section [X—coniinued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND HOURS, GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 
TOTAL (FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME) EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: STATES, OCTOBER 1972(a) 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS (5) AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS PAID FOR 


FOUNDING, ENGINEERING, VEHICLES, ETC. 





Males . 


SEIAKES 












Males 


Adults 437 

Junjors 410 
Females 38 4 

Adults 38 4 

Jutuars 37% 
Persons 


See anss 








Tank ak ed ae Ld 


Males 39 6 
Adults 39 6 
JMMMIOTS 34 2 

Females 44.7 
Adults 34. | 
Juniors 47 7. 

Persons 38 2 












Males 
Adults 
Juniors 

Females 
Adults 
Jumiors 

Persons 


(a) Last pay-period in Getober 1972. (4) Includes the Northern Ternlory and the Australian Capial Territory = (c} Information not available because relatively few employees reported. 
Norte. For definitions and particulars of scope of the survey, etc, see pages 104-6. 
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APPENDIX 33k 


Section [X—continued 


AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS, TOTAL (PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT) 
EMPLOYMENT, FULL-TIME EMPLOVEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: AUSTRALIA, OCTOBER 1972(a) 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS 


(3) PAID FOR 
Industry group(®) - 
Adult Junior Adult Juior Adult Juittor Aditi Junior 
males males | femaies | females | males males | females | females 





Manufacturing— 
Extracting, refining and found- 
ing of metals . 
Engineering and metalworkin 
Ships, vehicles, parts an 
ACCESSOFIES . . 


Founding, - engimecring, 
vehuctes, efe . 


Teastiles, clothing and footwear 
Food, drink and tobacco 
Paper, printing, bookbinding 
and pholography 
Chemicals, dyes, explosives, 
paints, non-muneral oils 
Orher ; . 


Afanufacturing groups 43! 40,4 39 6 I?.0 
Non-manufacturing— 
Mining and quarrying =. 436 41 4 38.9 48 7 
Electricity, gas, etc, a0 7 39.5 37.3 a7 3 
Building and construction 429 407 38 4 49.2 
Transport, storage and com: 
munication 4345 41.4 40.5 40.2 
Finance and property 39.1 490 37 8 48 4 
Wholesale trade, etc 41.6 406 38 7 49 | 
Reta trade ; 416 4/.0 39 7 39.7 
Public authenty and = com- 
MUnUy, etc. Services. . 38.9 FT 377 479 
Other 42.1 405 49.9 39.5 


Non-nanufactaring groups 


All industry groups 


(a) Last pay-period in October 1972. = (#) For details of coverage of industry groups shewn in {hrs table see table on 
page 107 


AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS, TOTAL (PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT) 
EMPLOYMENT, PART-TIME EMPLOVEES(a) 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: AUSTRALIA, OCTOBER 1972() 


Adult females 


Junior 
females 


Average weekly earnings (§) 30 20 31.00 7,30 
Average hourly earnings (3) ; 06 , |.33 | 86 1.82 1.05 


a Part-time employees are those who normally work less than 30 hours a week = (&) Last pay-period in October 





NOTE. For definitions and particulars of scope of the survey, etc. see pages 104-6. 
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Section [X—coniinued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND HOURS, TOTAL (PRIVATE AND 
GOVERNMENT) EMPLOYMENT 

' FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF 

INDUSTRY GROUPS: STATES AND TERRITORIES, OCTOBER 1972(a) 





AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS (3) 
Founding, engineering, vehicles, etc, 


Adult males . 
Junior males 
Adult females 
Jumear females 


Adult males 
Junior males 
Adult females 
Junior females 


Adult males . 
Junior males 
Adult females 
Junior females 


Aduli males 
Junior males 
Adult females 
Junior females 


Adult mates 
Junior males. 
Adult females 
Junior females 





For footnotes see page 333. 


APPENDIX 333 


Section IX—continued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND HOURS, TOTAL (PRIVATE AND 
GOVERNMENT) EMPLOY MENT 
FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: STATES AND TERRITORIES, OCTOBER 1972(a)—continued 


Nsw] ve [Ow [SA [wa [ts [MT 





AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS PAID FOR 


Founding, engineering, vehicles, etc. 






















Adult mules . 43.3 43 | 429 
Junior males. 39.9 40 | 40] 
Adult femules 466 39,7 39.9 
Junior females (b} (irs 39 3 





Adult males 
Jumor males 
Adult females 
Junior females 


Adult mules 
Junior males 

Adult females 
Jumor females 





Adult males 
Junior males. 
Adult females 
Junior females 


4] 2 4t4 
39.7 40.3 
38 9 38.9 
38.9 39 | 















Adult males 
Junior males 

Adutli females 
Jumor fermales 


ia) Last pay-pertod m October 1972 = (@} Information not avarlable because the figures are subject to santpling 
vuriubility too high for most practical uses 


NOTE. For definitions and particulars of scope of the survey, etc. see pages 104-6. 
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Section [X—continued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME AND ORDINARY TIME EARNINGS AND HOURS(«) 
TOTAL {PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT) EMPLOYMENT 
FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: AUSTRALIA, OCTOBER [972(4) 


Indusiry grouptc) 






Manulactoriog-— 
Extraciimg, refining and founding of 
metals 
Engineering and metalworking 
Ships, vehicles, parts and accessories 


Founding, engineering, vefictes, 
cic 


Textiles, clothing and footwear 

Food, drink and tobacco 

Paper, prniing, bookbinding and 
pholography 

Chemicals, dyes, explosives, paints, 
HOM Tuoeral ols 

Other 


Manufacturing groups 


Non-maoulaciuriag—- 
Mining end quarrying 
Electricity, gas ete, 
Buikiing and consirucnon 
Transporl, storage and communication 
Finunce and property 
Wholesale trade. e1¢ 
Retail trade 
Pubic authority and community, etc 
services 
Cher 


Non-manufecturiig groups 


All teadustey proupsir} 


Manufactunng groups 
Non-tmanulacturing groups 


All iadustry groups ic} 


Average weekly Average weekly 


earnings (F) hours paid for 
Over- oe n- 
time ume | Total 
carn: earn 
Ings mgs 





ADULT MALES 








54 |] 384 | 440 
49 | 384 | 432 
35 | 44] 41% 
435°] Wd | 2? 
47 |] 387 |] 434 
50 | 384 | 434 
34), HL | 425 
39 | 386 | 425 
53 | 385 } 439 
6 | 383 | f7i 
70 | 365 | 436 
19 | 38S | 407 
42] Mo | 429 
39 |) JaT | A25 
O6 | 385 | 1 
27 7 389 | 416 
20 | 5 |] 416 
i} | 376 | WF 
42 ] 389 7 42] 
29 | 354 4 FFF 
36 | 35 | 42.0 
ADULT FEMALES 
370) 5530 7] 59 00 1g |] SF | 6 
P70] 720 7 71 90 OF » 378 | WS 
2.40 | 65.10 | @7.50 $b | Ae | 









Average weekly 


Average weekly 
earnings (5) 


hours paid for 





Over- 

Le 

eurn- 

ines 

4 tO 

370 

210 

320 

3 20 

410 

490 

3) 

440 

Io 

$O0 | $950 | 67 40 a7 4[ 4 
{30 ] $380 | 45 10 06 395 
310 | 47.40 | 30 50 1 6 407 
420 | 46%) | 5049 24 4.4 
$20 | $260 | $4450 g4 190) 
S00 | 4190 | 44 OO 17 4) 6 
270 | 4000 | 42 70 17 4] 0 
110] 52 50 | $360 a5 

540 | 42 | 45 50 26 

760 | 4690 | oO fa 

3.10 | 45.20 | 46.30 LT 

ee | 
JUNTOR FEMALES 

140) 164 | 37 90 0% 40 
fei) 4] 60 | 4240 04 1s 
0.99 | 40.70 | 4140 o5 38.8 





(a) Average overtime and ordinary time earnings and hours patd for are averages for all employees represented in 


the survey (see page 106). 
bt (is table, vee lable on page 167 


io} Last pay-period in October 1972 


ic} For details of coverage of indusiry groups shown 


Note. For definitions and particulars of scope of the survey, etc. see pages 104-6. 
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Section [X—continued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME AND ORDINARY TIME EARNINGS(@) 
TOTAL (PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT} EMPLOYMENT 
FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: STATES AND TERRITORIES, OCTOBER 1972(5} 





AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS (3) 


Adult males 
Manufacturing-—— 
Founding, engineering, 
yehieles, etc. 
Other ; 
Toval manufactiring 


=, i 
ty Lal — 
by sel Pol 
SS 


Non-manufactoring 
All industry groups 
Sucior males 
Adult females 
Junior females . 


Oro 
S3S82 
SHH A OHS 
SSSEe SEE 


Adult males 
Manufacturing— 
Founding, engincering, 
vehicles, etc 
Other 
Total manufactarutg 
Non-manufaciuring 
ALE industry groups 
Junior males 
Adult females - 
Junior femates 


Adult males 
Mannfseluring— 
Founding, ¢ngineerme, 
vehicles, etc, : 
Onher 
Tote! monufacturag 
Non-manufacturing 
All industry groups 
Jumor males 
Aduli females . 
Junior females - 


(a) Average overiime and ordinary lime earnings are averages for all employees represented in the survey, See page 
106. (&) Last pay-perod m October 1972 . 


Note, For definitions and particulars of scope of the survey, etc. see pages 104-6. 
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Section [X—continued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME AND ORDINARY TIME HOURS(a) 
TOTAL (PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT} EMPLOYMENT 
FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: STATES AND TERRITORIES, OCTOBER 1972(5) 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS PAID FOR 


AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME HOURS PAID FOR(a) 





Adult males 
Manufacturing— 
Founding, engineering, 
vehicles, etc 
Other 
Total manufacturing 
Non-manufacturng 
All industry groups 
Jumor males 
Adult females 
Jumor females 


48 
5.0 
q¥ 
30 
3.7 
1.6 
[1 
0.5 


ow eh & be 
Kare fet me UP ie HF 
SS fee lt ee he 
ee | 
oS ta ad ota, fe te 
CRONE wo ie Ln ep a 
uted okpackcaher 
a ee ee 
Sh ad a 
ae LAA a LA oe oh 
Sore hao 
Can a a La PD 
ee 
a 2 a 





OY) oo newt 
“Ti ih =.) bat ipa OOF Pe oe fat 


AVERAGE WEEKLY ORDINARY TIME HOURS PAi 


OR(a) 








Adult males 
Manufacturing— 
Founding, engineering, 


















vehicles, etc. . Aa.7 38.8 

Other 36.8 38 9 
Total manufacturing 38? 38.9 
Non-manulacturing 48.9 39 0 
All industry groups 38.8 38.9 
Jumer males AE 6 38.6 
Adult females 38 2 375 
Junwor fersales 38.5 36 2 


PAID FOR 









Adult males 
Manulacturme— 
Founding, engineering, 
vehicles, etc 
her 
Foial manufacturmeg 
Non-manofacturing 
All industry groups 
Junior males _ * 
Adult females 
Jumor females 






‘Lal de die. ah 
SO ANS 
oo oh We apt 
yt een ee 
P= a= =] he ee ee 
Ce ee ae 


oo wm oI 





(@) Average overtime and ordinary time hours paid for are averages for all employees represented in the survey. See 
page 106. (4) Last pay-period in October 1972 


Note. For definitions and particulars of scope of the survey, etc. see pages 104-6, 


Section [X—-continued 


AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS, TOTAL (PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT) EMPLOYMENT 
TOTAL (FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME) EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: AUSTRALIA, OCTOBER 1972(a) 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS (3) AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS PAID FOR 
lodust up} Adult JUTILOE Adult Junror .) Adult Junior Adult _| Juntor 
Y Brourk Males Males Males Females | Females Females | Persons Males Males Males Females | Females | Females 
Manufactunng— 
Extracting, refining and 
founding of metals - 99 20) 436 439 40 4 38 6 38 6 39.0 
Engineering and metai- 
working 9110 427 430 40 3 38 4 38 6 38 3 
Ships, vehicles, parts |_ 
and accessories $7 0) 41.4 419 39 | 37.7 377 39.4 
Founding. énginer- 
ing, vehicles, etc 9} 00 425 423 39.9 38.4 38 4 38 3 
Texules, clothing and 
footwear $4 90) 42% 43 ] 49 | 38.7 33 7 38.5 
Focd, drink and tobac- 
co #6 OO 424 426 397 48 | 38 1 4S 6 
Paper, printing, book- ’ - 
bindmg and phate- 
graphy - 93 40 410 4] 2 39.8 36.3 35.9 42 6 
Chemicals, dyes, explo- 
sives, paimls, non- 
mineral ols . 99 OO) 422 423 404 37 8 47 F 48.4 
Other 89 10 433 436 40 6 a 2 38 0 39.6 
Manufaciureig erougs Of), £0 #23 423 40.0 39 2 38 2 jd 7 
Non-manufacturing— 
Mining and quarrying 124 10 435 435 4[ 2 36.2 - 45 7 48 7 
Electricity, zas, e1¢ 97 20 40 6 40.6 39 5 35.7 35 | 47 2 
Building and .construc- 
Hon ; 93 60 4) 5 42 6 40 3 339 32.8 39.2 
Transport, storage and 
communicatien 100 40 41% 419 4] 9 38 | 376 40 2 
Finance and property . 30 00 38 7 38 7 40 364 352 32 | 
Wholesale trade, etc. &2 30 40 5 40 5 400 36.8 36 4 ag 7 
Retail trade 63 30 36 | 9 | 287 43.9 328 305 
Public authomy. and 
COMMUNITY, €l¢ set- . 
vices 99 60 37.2 a7 2 37 I 344 339 37.3 
Other ; 61.50 303 30] 335.2 27.8 |' 277 296 
Non-manufaciurvig 
groups 90.60 H2 tS jé6 o 337 33.3 gi 4 
40,4 40.7 37,4 35.0 MA? 35.9 





All industry groups (5) +.40 


(a) Last pay-period in October 1972 (6) For details of coverage of industry groups shown in this table see table on page 107 
Note. For definitions and particulars of scope of the survey, etc. see pages 104-6, 
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Section [X—continued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, TOTAL (PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT) 
EMPLOYMENT, TOTAL (FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME) 
EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, 

ETC. STAFF 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: STATES AND TERRITORIES, OCTOBER 1972(a) 







Average Weekly Earnings (3) 


Afates 
Adults 
Juniors 

Femates 
Adults 
Juniors 

Persons 


Males 
Adults 
Juniors 

Femates 
Adults 
Juniors 

Persons 


Males 
Adults 
Juniors 

Females 
Adults 
Juniors 

Persons 


Mates 
Adults 
Juniors 

Femates 


Adulis 
Juniors 


Persons 


Males 
Adults 
Juniors 

Females 


Adults 
Juniors 


Persons. | 80.90 | 78.60 , 76. 10 | $102.10 


For footnotes see page 339. 


APPENDIX 339 


Section [X—continued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS, TOTAL (PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT) 
EMPLOYMENT, TOTAL (FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME) 
EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL 


ETC. STAFF 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: STATES AND TERRITORIES, OCTOBER (972(e) 


Average Weekly Hours Paid For 














Males 42.5 
Adults 47.8 
Juniors 40.0 

Femates 38. ] 
Adults 38] 
Juniors 48.7 

Persons aid 












Mates 
Adults 
Juniors 

Femates 
Adults 
Juniors 

Persons 




















Males 
Adults 
Juniors 

Femates 
Adults 
Juniors 

Persons 


Males 4p. 
Adults 40), 
Juniors 36. 

Females 35. 
Adults 35, 
Juniors 36, 

Persons 3. 


(a) Last pay-period in October 1972. - (6) Information not available because the figures are subyect to sampling 
vaclabilty 100 hagh for most practical uses 


Note, For definitions and particulars of scope of the survey, etc. see pages 104-6, 
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Section IX—-continued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, TOTAL (PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT) EMPLOYMENT 
TOTAL EMPLOYEES 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: AUSTRALIA, OCTOBER 1972(a) 


(3) 








- Jumior 













Total Aduli 
Industry group(}) Junior | full-time | futl-time ! full-time 
employees employees lemployees 
MALES 
Manufacturing— 
Extracting, refining and found- 
ing of metals 192.90 107 30 53 20 103.00 107,50 


Engineering and metalworking | .97.70 {| 102.10 | 4600 | 9820 | 10270 
Ships, vehicles, parts and ac- 
cessories . 90.40 | 9490 | 4390 | 9050 | 9500 


Founding, ertguiecring, 





velneles, ete. . ; 96, 20 ioc 70 46,30 %6 350 107,00 
Textiles, clothing and footwear 93,80 97.40 43,70 94 40 97,90 44 40 
Food, drink and tobacco . OF. 70 95 10 46.40 93,40 96.80 47 40 
Paper, printing, bookbinding 
and photography 99 BO 10480 =|. 4430 162, 70 107.90 50 90 
Chemicals, dyes, explosives, 
paints, non-mineral oils 110 70 112 60 53 90) bit 10 115.10 53,0) 
Other . ; , 94 9() 98.30 42 70 95 60 99.50 42.9) 
| Manufacturing groups 9610 | 100.20 46 10 9690 | iota 46.50 
Non-manufacturing-—— 
Mining and quarrying =. , 130,10 132 30 67.10 130.30 132 60 67,40 
Electricity, gas, etc . ; 193.80 106 30 55.10 104.00 196,50 55.10 
Building and construction 98 40 101 40 $0.10 99.00 102,00 $0.50 
Transport, storage and com- 
munication 104 30 107 90 50,40 105.90 109,70 50.40 
Finance and property lit 40 121 30 54 50 112,40 122 70 54.50 
Wholesale trade, etc. 94 00 97 60 44 20 96 50 1) 30) 44 90 
Retail trade ; 72 61) 85 60 29 70 82 30 90 50 47 70 
Public authority and com- 
munily, ele services 114,20 117.20 52 60 [8 30 12 E.60 53.60 
Other . , 68,80 70 10 37.50 91,90 94, 10 45.50 
‘Non-maniufacturuig . 
granps , 09 Of) 104.60 44 20 f0d, 70} fO9 ig #9. 50) 
All industry groups(4). 93,50 | 103.00 44.90 | 101.80 | 106.10 48.30 
FEMALES 
Manufacturing— ; 
Extracting, refining and found- 
ing of metals 60 20 63.20 44.) 62.30 65,90 44 30 


Engineering and metalworking 60.70 62.40 4] 20 62 70 6440 | 42 30 
Ships, vehicles, parts and ac- 


cessories 61 50 63 00 45 0) 64 30 66 90 45 00 
Founding. engineering, 
vehicies cic, 60 30 62 5 42.40 63.00) 64 99 43 00 
Textiles, clothing and footwear 54.60 54.00 33 20 §2 30 54,80 33,30 
Food, drink and tobacco ; 34.00 55,90 38 40 54 10 58 40 38.60 
Paper, printing, bookbinding 
and photography , $2 00 54.90 36,10 56 00 60.40 36 34) 
Chemicals, dyes, explosives, 
paints, non-mineral oils ; 61 60 63 50 44.10 62 20 64 90 44.10 
Other 55.590 | 37 30 39 70 57,40 59.60 49.90) 
Manufacturing groups ) 55 4) 5? 30 7.4) 57 20 59.60 37,80 


For [footnotes see page 34. 
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Section [X—continued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, TOTAL (PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT) EMPLOYMENT 
TOTAL EMPLOYEES 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: AUSTRALIA, OCTOBER 1972(a)—continued 


(3) 















Total Adult Junior 
full-time |. full-time | full-time 


employees | employees | employees 








Industry group(s) Adult Junior 


FEMALES (continued) 





















Non-munufacturing— 


Mining and quarrying 46 60 
Electricity, gas, etc. 45,80 
Building and construction 39,30 
Transport, storage and com- 

MUnIcAtiOn 46,10 
Finance and property 44 
Wholesale trade, etc, 40 60 
Retail trade 36 20 
Public authoriy and com- 

munity, etc. services 45,60} 
Oiher . . 39.00 

Non-mndnufacturia 
groupes i . 42.40) 


AI industry groups(/) 


Manuflacturing— 
Extracting, refining and found- 
ing of metals 100.00 104 60 - 52 10 [Ol 60 106,40 52 10 
Engineering and metalworking 89,50 93.30 45 00 90 70 94.60 45 30 
Ships, vehicles. parts and ac- 
cessories . 87 60 91 80 44 00 $8. 20 92 50 44 30 


Founding, engineering, 

vehicles, efe, 90. 30) Od Ff} 45 60 $f 30 5.40) 45 Hi) 
Textiles, clothing and. footwear 65 60 68.90 35.00 66, 50 69 90 35.80 
Food, drink and tobacco 81 80 85 FO 43 50 84.10 87 S50 44 20 
Paper, printing, bookbinding ' 
and photography . $5 70 90.90 43.80 90.20 |° 96,20 44 70 

Chemicals, dyes, explosives, 
paints, non-mineral oils 99.0) 101.50 49 20) FOO OO 102, 50 49 70 
Other , $7.30 9].00 41.90 83 50 92 40 4? 10 
Manufacturmg groups a5 50 8&9 40) #3 30 &7,0N) Of Ot 43.60 


Non-manoufacturing 


Mining and quarrying 125.60 128.50 61.60 126.60) 129 50 61.80 
Electricity, gas, etc 100 41) 193 90 51.90 101. 104.60 52.00 
Building and construction. 96,10 99.30 45 60 97 40 100,80 49 00 
Transport, storage and com- 
munication 99 50 L04 20 48 80 101.90 106.90 48.90 
Finance and property 86 40 LOG 70 47,50 88.90 104.70 47,90 
Wholesale trade, etc $3 40 88 OO 4) 3) SG 50) 91 60 4270 
Retail trade $8.20 69.80 28 50 68 90 78 70 48 70 
Public uuthority and com- 
TAUNnIty, cle services . 91 90 96.40) 46 80 OF 50 104 00 4? 70 
Oiher 57 60 58 90 33 30 78,80 S110 41.80 
Non-manufacturing 
gratps &5 58) OF 70 4}.00 ' 92.80 09 48) 45.30} 
All industry groups(6) 85.54) o0.90 | 41.60 90.80 96,30 44.%) 


_ (2) Last pay-period in Getober 1972 (6) For details of coverage of industry groups shown in this table see table on 
page 1G? 


Note, For definitions and particulars of scope of the survey, etc, see pages 104-6, 
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Section IX—continued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, TOTAL (PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT) EMPLOYMENT 
TOTAL EMPLOYEES | 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: STATES: AND FERRITORIES, OCTOBER [972(a)_ - 


Aust 





FOUNDING, ENGINEERING, VEHICLES, ETC 


Males 
Adulis 
Juniers . 
Full-time employees . 
Adults 
Juniors 


Females. 
Adults . 
Juniors 
Full-time employees . 
Adults 
Juniors 


Persons 
Adults 
Jumiors . 
Full-time employees 
Adults 
Juniers 


Males 
Adults . 
Juntors 
Full-time employees ; 
Adulis : 
Juntos 


Females 
Adults 
Jumors 
Full-time employees 
Adults 
Juniors 


Persons 
Adults . 
Juniors 
Full-time employees . 
Adults 
Juniors 





Males : 10020 | 97.70 | 85.70 | S110 | 8800 | 84.80 [11330) 1O8k.00 | 96.10 
Adults . . . ff Od tO PTOI | 9090 | 95.40 | 9360 7 9130 | ENG S50; 111.60 | 100,20 
Jumors . ; . 4750 | 47.00 | 43.60 | 4720 3900 | 4440 (ir) (&} 46 10 
Full-time employees iO: 60 | 98.60 | 86.80 | 9iad | 8900 | 8790 | S50) Hos | 96.90 

Adults . . | 10490 | 102.00 | 92.10 | 95.80 | 9480 | 9260 | 11740) 11430 | 101,00 
funtors ; . 4790 | 4750 | 4420 | 47 60 39 10 | 44 50 (f) (5) 46,50 


Females . . 5340] 55.10 | 49.90 | 31.30 | 49.40 | 48.20 (b) (b) $5 40 
Adults ; 60.00 | 3680 | 5340 |) 34.60 7 $2.30 | 431.70 (o) (b>) $7 50 
Jumiors . 39.40 | 38.30 | 3390 | 35.60 | 36.00 |] 35.20 (5) (5) 37 30 
Fulf-tume employees . 60.30 ) S660 | Sid | 57.50 | 5140 | 36.20 | (5) (b) 37 20 

Adults ; ; 6220 | 5860 | 3560 | 37.20 | 34.20 | 34.60 (b} (5) 39 Gi} 
Juniors . : 39.60 |] 3840 | 3400 | 3670 | 36.00 | 35.50 (o) (4) 37 80 


Persons . . 89.10 | 8480 ) 7880 | 8280 | 80.40 | 79.20 | 10560] 98.40 | 85.50 
Adults ; ; 9760 | 8800 | 8420 | 8750 | 86.00 | $4.40 | LOB 50) 102.20 | 89.40 
Juniors ; . 4520 | 4360 | 40.90 | 4320 |] 38.10 | 41.10 (4) (5) 43,30 
Full-time employees ; oO 7G ao 30 |; &0 30 ad 20 a2.) S68 8 | 109.20] 102 30 a7 OO 

Adules ; 9450 | 89.60 |] 85.90 | 838.90 | 8200 | $6.40 | 11150) 106.60 | 91.00 
Juniors 4550 |] 4390 | 4140 | 4390 | 38.10 | 41,30 () ° it) 43 60 


For footnotes see page 343. 
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Section [IX—continued 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, TOTAL (PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT) EMPLOY MENT 
TOTAL EMPLOYEES 
INDUSTRY GROUPS: STATES AND TERRITORIES, OCTOBER 1972(a}—continued 




















Males 
Adults 
Funiers - . 
Full-time employees 
dults . 
Juniors 


Females 
Adults 
Juniors 
Fuill-trre employees 
Adults 


Juniors 


Persons. 
Adults 
Juniors 
Full-tunie emplovees . 
Adulis 
Junmaors 


Males 126.20 | 98 50 
Adulls 130 60 | 103.00 
Junsors . 5000 | 4490 
Full-time employees . £30.00 | lef &0 

Adulls . 13390 | 106 10 
Juniors 55 6 | 48 30 

Females 72.50 | 5780 
Adults 76.90) | 62 00 
Juniocs - 45.50 | 38 40 
Full-time employees ro.dh | 63 70 

Adults $3.20 | 69 0G 
Juniors 48,20 | 41.60 

Persons 107.20 | 85 50 
Adulls 112.40 | 90 90 
Juniors 47450 | 4! 60 
Full-tume employees fi3.20 |] #0 80 

Adults 11840 | 96,30 
Juniors 5130 | 44.50 


{a} Last pay-period in October 1972 (4) Information not available because the figures are subject to sampling 
variability tog high for most practical uses. 


Note, For definitions and particulars of scope of the survey, etc. see pages [04-6. 
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Section X 
For definitions, particulars of scope of the statistics, etc. in this section of the appendix, 
see text on pages 204-5. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(2): AUSTRALIA 







Workers involved ("000)} Working days lost 

Estimated 

Average | loss mn 

Year days per | wages 

(o) worker ($000) 

involved 

1913 12.4 576 
1914 , ; 14 0 1,001 
1915 , ; , $4 700 
1916 , 1,644.8 9.6 1,890 
‘1917 4,689.3 27.0 5,284 
1918 539.6 3.6 690 
1919 4,303.7 27,3 5,238 
1920 3,587.3 23] 4,74] 
1921 1,286.2 73 1,941 
1922 , ; . , . 858.7 7.4 1,503 
1923 , . 274 66.1 10,2 76 3 1,146.0 50 2,551 
1924 , . . $04 5 132.6 19.9 152 4 918.6 60 1,835 
1925- . ; 499 154.6 22.1 [767 1,128.6 6.4 2,215 
1926 ; ; . 360 30.8 32.3 113.0 310.3 11.6 2,832 
1927 . . 44 157.6 432 200.8 1,713.6 .5 3,353 
1928 ; 287 $2.3 4] 96.4 777 3 $1 1,551 
1929 . 259 87.5 17.4 104.6 | 4,461 5 42,7 9,139 
1930 . 183 §20 23 54.2 15112 279 3,185 
1931 . 134 34.5 3.1 37.7 2460 6.5 456 
1932 . . 127 29.3 36 32.9 2123 6,5 331 
1933 90 270 3] 30.1 1126 3.7 190 
1934 155 470 39 50.9 370 4 73. 636 
1935 . 183 44.8 25 47.3 495 | 0.5 78 
1936 235 ie | 35 60.6 497 2 R 2 9348 
1937 342 92 1 41 962 557 | 5,8 1.014 
1938 , 376 £32.5 11.5 l44 0 1,338 0 9.3 2,608 
1939 416 143 2 96 152.8 459 2 4.0 91] 
1940 , 350 [78 9 13.7 192 6 1507.3 7,8 3,432 
1941 567 2408 7.3 248 1 984.2 4.0 2,000 
1942 , 602 [66 2 3.1 E69 3 378.2 2.2 912 
1943 785 288 8.1 296 | 990 2 33 2,307 
1944 . 94] 260 8 5.6 2764 912.8 3.3 2,224 
1945 , ! 945 299 6 [6.3 3159 ) 2,119.6 6,7 §,135 
1946 869 331.9 16.7 348 5 1,947.8 5.6 4,580 
1947 , ; 982 280 7 46.4 327.1 1,338.7 4.1 3,796 
[948 , ; L141 301 0 16.1 317 1 1,662.7 5.2 4,598 
1949 , . 849 260 7 3,9 264.6 1,334.0 5.0 $,223 
1950 . . 1,276 391.5 40,2 431.7 2,062.9 48 $,333 
195] , ; L344 386.4 28,2 408.6 | 8730 2.1 4.512 
1952 , . } 627 488 2 17.6 505.7 1,163 5 2.3 6,580 
1953 , . 1,459 483.8 12.2 496.0 1,050 8 2.1 6,675 
L954 . 1,49) 355.6 14.3 370.1 9016 2.4 6,042 
1955 ; ; 1,532 434.3 20 3 444.6 1,010.9 2.3 6,621 
1956 ; 1,396 414.6 13.4 428.0 t,121.4 2.6 7,934 
[957 . , | ,103 326,0 Il 0 337.0 630 2 19 4,617 
1958 . ; 987 275 6 73 282 8 439.9 1.6 3,181 
1959 , ; ; 869 229 5 8 0 237 5 365.0 1S 2,754 
1960 . 1,145 $92.1 1.2 603 3 725.1 i.2 5,854 
196t , 85 288 5 11.8 300.4 606 8 2,0 5,448 
1962 L,183 330 8 23.0 353.9 508.8 1.4 4,244 
[963 , |,250 398 6 L4.t 4127 581.6 1.4 4,992 
1964 ; 1,334 528 8 16.8 $45.6 911.4 17° §,56] 
1965 | .346 460 2 l4.8 475.0 815.9 17 $,198 
1966 , ' |,273 385.0 9.9 394.9 732 | 1.9 7,302 
1967 , , |,340 472 2 a: 483 3 705.3 15 7,263 
1968 . E,7I3 700.8 [9.5 720.3 1,079.5 15 12,115 
1969 2,014 | 244 0 41.2 | 285.2 1,958.0 1.5. 22,986 
1970 , ; 2,738 1,304.2 63.3 1367.4 | 2,393.7 18 30,883 
197) . , 2,404 t267.7 58 8 F.326.5 | 3,068 6 23 45,24] 
1972 . 2,298 1,041.2 72.6 1,113.8 | 2,0103 18 32,074 
L973 ; ; 2,538 758.0 45.0 $03.0 | 2,634 7 330 45,206 


(a) Refers only to disputes involving a stoppage of work of 10 man-days or more, (6) Persons thrown out of work 
al ihe establishments where the stoppages occurred but who are not themselves parties 10 the dispute, 


Norte. Particulars of all disputes tn progress during any year are included in the annual figures whether 
the dispute commenced in that year or was in progress at the beginning of the year. Consequently, details 
of the oumber of disputes and workers involved in disputes which commenced in any year and were still 
in progress during the following year are included in the figures for both years. 
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Section X—continued 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a}: AUSTRALIA, JANUARY 1959 TO DECEMBER 1973 


Workers involved(&) 
("000) 


Number of disputes Working Estimated 


Month days lost loss in 
Beginning Beginning CO00} Wages 
in monih ‘Fotal in month(c) ; Total{d) (F000) 

1959— 
January. . SL Sk 15.5 155 21.3 130.1 
February . , 6o 74 10.8 11.5 26.9 177.6 
March 76 81 16.4 L7.2 45.6 370.3 
April . ; 95 101 188 [9.8 37.6 273.6 
May 63 72 12.3 L4.t 15.0 113.4 
June an 76 sl 24.3 26 0 305 242 5 
July 89 98 35.5 37.1 46,2 3315 
August ; 87 94 21.3 21.5 29 241.4 
September 72 79 11.3 12.1 24.6 [94.2 
October . . 74 79 149 15.6 21.9 160.4 
November 7] 78 28.3 29.7 40.6 306.6 
December 46 54 270 27.4 26.0 192.7 
1960— 
January . . 60 6) 17.5 17.5 28.9 222.2 
February 99 10] 26.2 26.4 38.2 276.9 
March oH) 105 38.5 41.3 47.2 377 6 
Aprip. ; 73 77 70.8 71.8 69.1 517.9 
May ; 94 106 39 3 46.8 54.9 435.5 
June , ; 86 96 26.1 29.0 46.2 336 6 
July . 116 * 422 34.9 37-6 84.6 831.2 
August : 108 120 34.2 39.6 62.7 564.9 
September 126 [36 [66.3 167 4 . 108.5 $47.3 
October 137 123 35.3 35.6 499 396. 1 
November ; j22 135 98 0 99,2 118.4 919 ] 
December 54 38 16.5 17.3 16.7 [28 3 
1961— 
January . 61 6! 30.0 30.0 145.2 L,147.7 
February. 9| 99 23.7 25.9 398 » 321.0 
March ; 9] 100 616 62.6 53.7 ~ 4503 
April . él 65 19.1 199 28.9 —~ 244.5 
Muy ; 74 79 439 44.0 47,9 376.2 
June 60) 64 27.6 28.) 31.2 267.7 
July 68 68 16.5 165 18.1 148.2 
August . , Tf 3 21.8 227 31.5 253.0 
September , 56 63 17.6 22.1 45.6 456.0 
October . a 69 73 14.4 17.7 90.2 1,035 0 
November 72 fi 20.3 23.4 Gf.3 Fl 6 
December a4 34 39 4,0 $4 459 
1962— 
Janwiury . : 50 30 $2 §.2 9.1 $5.0 
February. 85 9] 12.1 125 20 3 173.2 
Murch . 88 96 l7.4 “189 30.7 259.2 
April . 96 95 AQ 7 419 337 279.2 
May J09 L45 40.1 41.1 41.5 340.3 
June . RS 90 23.8 25.9 36.4 296.4 
July . 132 34 46.0 46.1 . 63.0 $23.5 
Augusl .- 129 L4] 25.5 28.9 40.4 3399 
September +129 143 53.2 58 | 73.8 $93.4 
October . 149 155 509 $8.7 79.0 641.4 
November ; 99 113 25.) 312 68.6 602.5 
December ; 38 45 §.0 19.1 l24 109.6 
1963— 
January . 62 62 12.4 [2.4 11.3 94 4 
February 52 88 18.6 19 1 28.2 243.2 
Murch =. , 136 144 49.6 50.1 63 | $30.1 
April 82 92 33.4 34.6 37 4 316.1 
May 104 110 42.6 45,7 623 544.0 
June 90) 91 15.6 15.7 174 150.8 
July 131 [34 32 6 33.2 48 8 433.0 
August 114 120 47.6 43,5 57.9 505.5 
Seplember 134 [39 26 2 27. 58.8 542.0 
October . 146 156 54.3 60.5 99 9 855.6 
November ; an [22 49.5 55.6 61.0 490 5 
December 58 63 35.4 35.9 335 2813 


For footnotes see page 347. 
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Section X—continued 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): AUSTRALIA, JANUARY 1939 TO DECEMBER 1973—continued 
Workers involved(}) 

(000) 





Number of disputes Working | Estimated 
Month days lost loss in 
Heginning Beginning (000) WAZES 
‘7 io month Total inmonthfc) | Total{a) (3°000) 
1964 — . 
January . - S? 37 17.5 16.1 146.2 
February. ; 132 140 58.8 57.5 476.4 
March . 94 107 54.3 80.7 673.8 
April . 112 L16 38.5 59.8 533.9 
ay . . ]25 135 96.9 101.5 885.8 
June . 94 102 22.0 34.6 321.1 
July . . ]24 132 60,1 55.0 501.1 
August. . 139 152 38.7 44.5 423.3 
September . 138 13] 66.5 80.1 784.8 
October . . 126 131 29.7 243.2 2,446.2 
November . 102 116 34.5 7.6 660 
inet , 6] 66 28.1 65.7 707.7 
January . . 67 67 19.1 59 0 703.0 
February. ; 100 106 49.5 91.3 ] 008.3 
March . . 144 163 54.6 109.8 1146.1 
April . . a0 98 38.3 78.9 784.0 
May , . 33 104 27.0 24.5 243.1 
June . . 110 118 46.8 39,5 380.9 
July ; ; 153 159 90.8 126.9 1,164.0 
August . . 164 175 49.5 103.0 997.7 
September . 144 156 46.8 587 573.6 
October . . 104 189 23.6 43,8 418.6 
Novem ber : L17 130 26.5 66.3 632.8 
December . 60 66 8.6 14, ] 146.4 
1966— 
January . 66 66 146 21.7 246.5 
February. . 120 [25 64.) 127.1 1,235.0 
March . , 125 136 60.2 72.4 , 753.7 
April . . 97 102 238 34.1 320.5 
May . . 4] 15k SL.5 7L.2 693.4 
June . 96 115 21.2 55.0 550.4 
July . 107 195 19.8 44.6 448.6 
August. ; 127 134 32.6 3B.2 573.0 
September ; 107 114 33.6 73.7 736.4 
October . ; 103 Liz 40.4 51.4. 503.0 
November , 24 136 20.2 53.1 624.8 
December . 60 69 [2.8 69,7 642.1] 
1967— 
January . ; 89 89 16.0 17.6 176.7 
February. ; 123 133° 39.7 45.2 440.6 
March . ; [20 132 16.5 34.5, 356.1 
Apri . . 119 124 S24 728 707 4 
May . 133 143 28.5 30.3 314.6 
June : ; bis 130 58.9 63.2 601.2 
July ; 112 131 L1).2 114.6 1,175.4 
August. 142 b52 45.6 159] 1,715.0 
september ; 94 107 31.8 60.0 606.0 
October . . [29 136 19.9 38.1 399.4 
November . 115 128 25,3 56. ] 624.6 
December 49 60 7.6 13.8 146.0 
L96%— 
January . 98 98 62 5 94,5 985.7 
February. . 129 149 118.4 205.9 2,195.6 
March . . 143 171 44.2 78.2 849.3 
April . Hi? 130 28.4 43.5 AT5.7 
May ; . 180 190 48.2 78.3 969.0 
June . ; 154 L?4 65.5 100.6 1,312.2 
July , . 159 180 36.6 56.9 626. | 
August ; 153 173 0.4 141.8 1,203.5 
September 156 179 367 63.7 797.9 
October . 193 203 120,2 148.2 L.611.4 
November . 168 [$3 60.7 72.9 808.5 
December . 63 re 12.3 20.0 280.4 


For footnotes see page 347. 
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Section X——continued 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): AUSTRALIA, JANUARY: 1959 TO DECEMBER !1973—continted 


Workers involved(&) 
(7000) 


Number of disputes .Working | Estimated 
Month days last oss 1n 
Beginmng Beginning ("000) wages 
in month Total in monthic) | Total{a} ($600) 
[969— 
January. 144 144 59 | 59.1 105.7 1,164.8 
February. 159 76 95.5 93.9 25.3 1,365.2 
March . 195 29 33.4 56 ] 101.8 1,407.7 
Apri 123 132 66.0 66.8 84 2 962 5 
May 156 170 644.4 645.9 848.9 9,355, 1 
June 122 . it 23.7 | 25,2 45.5 465.4 
July 197 214 47,| 53.4 87.9 1,055.8 
August 134 206 47.3 52.9 78.) 996.7 
Scplember 192 241 48.3 50.1 148.8 1,440.5 
October [98 231 80.4 88.5 129.6 1,694.8 
November 233 240 79.0 93.4 138.1 2,344 § 
December 121 137 40.9 44.8 54.0 732.8 
}970— 
January . 140 140 43.2 422 68.5 867 2 
February. 273 286 82.4 84.] b10.4 1,339.2 
March 231 250 98.3 110.4 209.7 2,506.6 
April 245 267 82 6 107.2 158.3 1,995 2 
May 217 240 188.4 2162 435.4 5,400 5 
June [92 288 48.0 78 8 175.6 2,335.8 
July 250 273 80.6 Q7.7 191.1 2,449.9 
August 284 301 452.9 466.4 332.5 4,073 6 
September 24| 267 63.9 84.5 [43.5 1,846.0 
October . 265 29 83.7 88.6 270),2 3,052.8 
November 253 283 89.4 99.2 247.7 3,487 9 
December [4g 168 §2,9 60.0 170.9 ] 528.7 
1I97L— 
January . 160) 160 433 48.3 85 3 1,206.4 
February 222 235 102 3 193.3 138.6 1,991 | 
March 248 276 100 8 164.5 179.0 2,503.9 
April 133 145 56.4 58 9 156 4 2,219.0 
May 190} 201 106.6 110.5 648.1 (0,042.4 
June 224 244 80.2 84.8 121.1 1,737 2 
July 296 ‘314 437.3 4.49.3 516.7 FASh.3 
August 257 283 }21.2 149.4 358.0 5,414.2 
September 185 209 73.9 94.7 409.4 6,261 8 
October 245 222 iT Bo 5 154.4 2,101.6 
November |73 190 61.9 63 0 104.7 1,641.3 
grecember 103 106 49.4 53.8 191.3 2,694.3 
1972-— 
January. 125 125 38.3 38.3 53.8 tae 
February [77 182 67 2 70.7 132.3 2,062.7 
March 153 167 56.6 63.4 1169 L881 2 ° 
April 197 202 B47 81.3 22.2 1,733.1 
May 292 315 706.4 2132 266.6 4,189 3. 
June 219 241 75.8 799 167.9 2,616 2 
July 229 236 754 TTA 244.5 4,i11.0 
August [95 233 220.7 235.3 356.0 5,651.9 
Seplember 185 199 112 1 2446 188.9 3,040.5 
October . 207 2413 7.5 807 [37 2 2,303.5 
Noveniber 210 230 77.8 83.7 170.8 2,777.6 
December 109 21 24.2 290 §3.2 9337 
1973—- 
January . 153 153 39.9 39.9 82 | 1,365.7 
February. 278 290) 59 2 66.3 248.4 4,095.9 
March 268 3H) 73.9 82.7 231.7 3,941.6 
April 146 ASS 75.9 78.7 193.0 3,134 2 
May 212 223 100.4 113.6 304 3 5,026.5 
June 165 181 48 | 81.9 363.7 6,148 5 
July 196 207 [01.4 139 6 225.0 3,962, | 
August. 216 239 36.0) $3.3 218.6 3,714.1 
September 252 273 59 4 63.1 2159 3,639.0 
October . 289 313 66.2 79.1 245.2 4,397.3 
Navember 24 274 87.9 101.6 257 9 4,884.3 
December 122 138 246 29.8 49 8 S97 | 


(a) Refers only to disputes myolving a stoppage of work of 10 man-days or more, (6) Includes workers directly 
and indirectly involved Workers indirectly invelved are those thrown out of work at the establishments where the 
stoppages occurred but who are not themselves parties to the dispute = (c) Workers who became involved in disputes 
for the lirst time in the month (7) All workers involved in disputes in the menth 
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Section X—continued 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): STATES 
NEW SOUTH WALES VICTORIA 






Working days lost Working days lost 


Year ; Workers 
Average |Number of |involved(d) Average 
disputes (000) days disputes j (000) Number days 
‘ {per worker (000) | per worker 

involved involved 
1913 134 40 0 448 0 112 29 6,2 77 6 12 6 
1914 235 $6.3 727.7 12.9 44 7.1 949 13.3 
1915 272 69.6 565.1 8.1 38 6.2 63 7 10.2 
916 336 123.4 1,1749 95 35 (5.7 167.9 10.7 
1917 296 134.0 3,335.4 24.9 52 18.1 820.0 45,3 
1918 13g 33.0 169.2 5] 33 57 160 3 279 
LFt9 267 106.0 | 2,525.4 25,3 62 22.6 601.3 26.6 
1920 249 90.4 | 2,265.2 25 | 33 39.8 816.7 20.5 
1921 535 138.5 680.0 4.9 20 6.3 212.7 33.9 
(922 342 102.3 586.5 5.7 29 6.1 64.7 10.6 
1923 200 60.2 892.3 14.8 29 7.1 98.9 140 
1924 416 133.7 607.8 5.3 20 10,0 66.6 66 
1925 430 . 140.2 649.8 46 \9 8.6 1317 14.3 
1926 256 96.6 1ti12 11.5 33 8.6 I(M) 7 [t.8 
1927 339 148.5 1,134.0 7.6 24 9,2 544 5.9 
1928 230 80.4 4 6,0 2h 5.9 110.7 18.8 
1929 23) 79.3 7 3,146.0 39.7 ll 21.6 | 296.7 60.0 
1930 156 48.6 443.4 29,7 5 0.4 77 19.0 
1931 RT 22.8 136.0 6.0 10 4.6 27.9 6.0 
1932 92 20.0 63 4 3.2 12 6.6 99.6 13 1 
1933 54 15.1 $3.1 3.5 ]2 75 26.7 3.6 
1934 Li7 36.0 | . 213.8 5.5 19 $4 168 9 42.9 
1935 134, 33.4 301 3 9.0 20 7.9 457 5.8 
1936 188 $2.3 432.5 8.3 IQ 18 12.3 6.7 
1937 296 87.8 434.6 5.0 Lh 3.8 70,8 18.6 
1938 340 124.5 1,029 4 8.3 [9 10,3 104 3 10.1 
1939 386 148.5 419.2 23 10 22 27.3 [2.6 
1940 313 174.0 1,238.2 7.4 19 8.7 108.0 12.5 
1941 513 270 } 778.1 3.5 22 20.1 139.2 6.9 
1942 $52 154.3 320.1 2. 20 12.1 35.7 29 
1943 689 256.4 796.5 3.1 40 19.3 76,7 49 
1944 801 721.2 575.3 2.6 53 13.6 726 5.3 
1945 845 261.8 1,792.9 6.9 34 29,2 $1.2 18 
1946 Tit 229.5 719.6 3.1 35 76.8 307.3 66 
1947 921 297.8 929 4 3.1 1? 79 334.2 42.) 
1948 1,071 242 § 645.0 2.7 21 41.9 159.9 3.8 
1949 739 200.9 4,005.3 5.10 a} 22 0 60 | ad 
1950 ] 030 311.8 639.3 2.| 33 74.0 1,208.4 16.3 
1951 1,052 303 6 682 4 2.3 4| 27.2 422 1.6 
1952 1316 347 | 763.9 2.2 33 61.9 116.3 1.9 
1933 1,080 308.4 759.4 2.5 53 63.1 572 0.8 
1954 ] 063 222.3 501.6 2.3 76 44,8 135 6 3.0 
1955 1,072 274.0 673 3 2.5 66 35,5 138 5 3.9 
E956 878 226 3 6113 27 54 37.9 111.7 3.0 
1957 761 259.0 505.9 2.0 47 9,2 [3.4 1.5 
195% 624 141.8 231.5 16 66 46,7 99.9 2.1 
1959 547 126. 2114 t.7 60 32,2 35.9 1.1 
[960 736 296.9 416.8 1.4 98 86.0 [02.3 [2 
1965 329 137.9 318.6 23 9\ $2.7 72.4 14 
962 752 209.0 303.4 1.8 166 73.2 100 6 1.4 
1963 817 219.0 307.4 |.4 180 88.0 [73.0 2.0 
1964 B28 229.1 320.6 1.4 206 1%), 4 359.6 19 
1965 832 251.1 367.9 13 208 121.8 214.3 18 
1966 834 210.0 400.1 9 179 idl 4 219.6 22 
1967 836 320.2 468.0 1.5 242 84.5 1O7 3 3 
1968 965 355.5 583.4 1.6 327 172.8 243.9 14 
1969 L133 521.7 743.8 l.4 367 356.4 717.2 20 
L970 1,484 740.6 1,393.6 19 447 333.9 $10.8 ].5 
197] L236 643.7 | 887.5 29 362 380. | 689.6 [.8 
1972 1,174 516.) $66.8 I? 377 338.2 638.4 1.9 
1973 [299 387.5 1,098.1 28 43] 189 § 780 5 4,1 


For footnotes see page 359. 
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Section X—continued 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): STATES—continited 
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QUEENSLAND SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Working days lost 


2.0 172 9 0.3 
17 279 13 12 
2.1 20.2 9.8 15 1.5 

20-3 1709 84 2| iE: 
13.0 318 3 244 24 4. 
107 169 3 15.9 17 2.0 
15.4 534.5 34.7 32 78 
5.8 102 2 17.6 40 5.8 
49 (28 3 263 19 4.2 
3.2 367 11.4 19 3.2 
31 55 | 18.0 10 18 
3.1 47.2 15.) 14 17 
213 219.8 10.3 i 1.4 
4 30 | 12.3 17 27 
40 2 478.] 14.2 9 7% 
3.6 70.8 (9.5 8 3.5 
1.7 34 2.0 2 0.6 
1.6 99 6.1 7 29 
57 $1.1 g9 5 02 
2.2 34.2 9.6 2 0.1 
35 13.9 39 0.1 
29 29.7 10.3 * 
2.0 73.4 36.8 3 03 
[2 147 11.8 01 
10 15.7 15.8 6 13 
27 87.5 33.0 2 0.1 
0.4 19 5.0 2 0.2 
3.0 131.6 43-5 5 28 
37 47 8 130 1H 47 
0.4 27 64 13 46 
9.3 58.9 6.3 24 8.4 
$5 63.1 14 30 215 
15.7 208 0 132 13 3.8 
234 613.7 26.2 13 10.2 
120 41.2 2.6 I? $.7 
31.5 $15.1 37.9 21 7.0 
263 183.3 1.0 ig 60 
26.6 74.0 2.8 29 14.2 
56.1 96 3 1? 27 12.7 
40.9 76.3 19 32 26.0 
91.5 153.4 7 34 13.7 
| 837 1339 2.2 23 73 
86.7 99.3. 1.2 43 24. | 
1i5.4 238 8 21 21 18.5 
477 95.3 20 13 6.3 
622 87.9 1.4 22 cw 
549 90.8 1.7 21 5.4 
158.6 153.1 id 42 28.7 
78.2 169.0 2.2 6 17.3 
41.8 76.0 1.8 31 11.8 
443 54,9 12 35 12.0 
927 157.6 7 $5 23.0 
$3.6 189.9 3.6 48 28 5 
68.7 80.7 1.2 42 8.8 
463 88.2 19 $5 174 
120.2 158 6 13 83 39.4 
218.5 238.6 U1 22 102.8 
158.9 (79 2 ba 156 $7.0 
172.2 2714 1.6 135 64} 
156.5 292.3 1.9 (11 49.3 
97.0 3202 |- 33 159 56.9 


For footnotes see page 350 





Working days lost 


Average 
Number days 
(O00) | per worker 


involved 

2.4 - 8.4 
15.3 28 
19.9 13.4 
79 48 
60 | 146 
17.3 3 6 
228.6 29.1 
2059 353 
96.0 30.4 
114.3 355 
26.0 14.6 
9.5 125 
19.5 13.9 
22.8 33 
51 3 6.5 
54.3 15.8 
90 15.8 
22.8 7.49 
0.7 4.0 
10 8 6 
Oo.) 2.0) 

* 0.3 
2.5 7.2 
0.5 5.0 
40 30 
02 2.4 
1.9 lO7 
9.5 34 
7.7 48 
10.4 2.4 
19.4 23 
76.1 3.5 
28.9 7.5 
29.0 2.8 
349.7 7.0 
30.3 4.3 
28.3 4.7 
126.5 8.9 
34.1 27 
64.7 2.5 
55.5 3.0) 
31.2 43 
66.9 2.8 
747 4 
3,7 0.6 
9.3 i 
7.4 - 1.4 
16.6 | - 66 
17.3 » 1.0 
14.6 ‘42 
$0 07 
62.8 2.7 
26.4 . OF 
20.9 2a 
1B.7 ii 
$1.1 1.3 
129.0 1.3 
93. Ld 
110.2 |.7 
60.9 12 
1306 2.3 
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Section X—continued 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTESt(a): STATES—continved 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA TASMANIA 


Working days lost 


Average 






Working days lost 
Workers 
Number of involved(d) Average 
disputes | (000) Number days 
(000) | per worker 


Workers 






mvolved * involved 
IFES 9 1.0 [3.5 12.9 8 0.5 19 2.1 
std 18 44 |24.2 28.2 6 0.3 3.3 10.5 
1915 6 06 4 | 6.3 2 0,9 48 5.2 
1916 74 9.1 102 | 1.2 6 0.4 21.4 49 3 
1917 23 29 102 3 34.7 3 1? 52.5 31.2 
}918 2? 48 22.4 47 ] * 05 11.0 
1919 70 19.6 348.7 35.0 5 L.? 63.3 37 4 
1920 44 12.0 166 6 . 13.9 ]2 1.8 31.7 13.0 
1921 1? 12.4 145.1 17.0 5 0.2 24.1] 107.0 
[922 i 08 43.5 $3.4 5 0.4 93 24,1 
(923 6 4 77.3 18.0 3 (0.2 1.1 5.6 
1924 13 3.5 66.7 19.1 5 0.3 11.6 36 0 
)925 Id 41 98 9 23.4 3 0.2 3.0 [2.4 
}936 2) 0.6 9.1 15.1 10 0.9 5.1 5.7 
1927 20 3.4 23.8 70 6 0.8 (50 193 
E928 Lh 25 45.9 2L.7 4 0.5 5.6, (2.3 
1929 4 09 |, 2? 3.1 6 0.5 4.4 7.2 
1930 2 0.5 27,1 57.9 3 0.3 G4 14 
1931 [3 49 240 6.1 2 0.2 54 33.6 
1932 S - 27 11.2 4.3 2 ].2 156 13.4 
1933 10 3.4 16.9 4.3 ] G.1 LZ 16.0 
1934 1( 3.5 17.8 S10 . _ . oe 
1935 1 3.6 72.0 20.0 lL. 0.1 0.4 2.4 
1936 19 47 32.4 6.9 4 0.4 37 9.9 
(937 l2 17 [4.4 S.7 4 0.4 17.0 44.9 
1938 7 3.6 433 (20 2 2.2 72.2 32,8 
1939 7 1.3 [4.] 11.3 4 0.4 (2 3,] 
1940) 4 30 74 24 2 (0.2 [0 4 459 
|94| 3 0.3 0.8 2.5 _ _ es - 
1942 4 1.3 $.5 4.5 2 0.) G1 1% 
1943 1d 2.5 43.4 14.1 2 O.2 0.2 1.] 
k944 30 11.6 90.0 82 4 0.5 35.7 66.9 
1945 16 3.8 37.5 8.6 10 1.6 6.2 39 
1946 It 6.4 69.6 10.9 8 1? 6.4 40 
[947 ? [.8 6 | 3.4 6 [.4 5.6 4t 
1948 9 2.4 7.8 3.3 4 0.5 1.0 20 
1949 16 5.7 26 3 4.6 15 35 29 3 3.4 
1950 LS 2.0 5.7 249 to 3.1 8.4 27 
1951 19 4? 5.1 12 t1 4.6 19.4 za 
1952 21 t9.2 [27.5 6.7 26 10.3 I4.f 1.4 
1953 i] 3.7 5.0 1.4 13 5.1 18.4 3.6 
1954 15 4345 2)7 39 4] 6.1 25.9 4.3 
[955 [6 9.8 9.6 1.0 48 (3.4 20.4 15 
1956 14 11.1 314 2.9 AS 16.0 46.9 24 
[957 l4 5.4 3,1 0.6 36 7.2 4.3 0.7 
(958 20 11.6 3.0 0.3 [4 24 9.3 445 0.5 
1959 Zt) 11.2 11.2 1.0 34 6.3 6.6 1.0 
1960 43 25,7 273 Lt 40 9.4 70 0.8 
196] 22 97 23.2 24 14 4.7 46 1.0 
1962 28 8.4 6.3 0.8 18 5.1 40 08 
1963 38 4} 6 320 0.8 il 5.0) 2.9 0.6 
1964 ot 6.2 Fil L.2 $ ].9 1.9 10 
1965 33 26 19.9 0.8 \7 5 | 3.9 0.8 
1966 25 2.9 62 2.2 l4 24 3.1 1.2 
1967 26 5.1 6.0 [2° 24 62 7.3 | 2 
1968 70 Is 7 218 |.2 28 7.8 13.0 ]7 
1969 [04 59 | [OL.4 i.? 44 f.7 99 ).] 
1970 124 46.5 141 | 3.0 66 14.8 32.2 ?3 
1971 | 32 34.38 69.4 19 46 l47 20-6 1.4 
1972 105 28 3 946 4.3 48 15.2 19.2 13 
1973 160 37.6 117.3 3.1 63 17.4 140.1 8.0 


{a7} Refers only ic disputes involving a stoppage of work of 10 man-days ormore See aise lext, page 204. (by In- ; 
eludes workers indirecily involved, i ¢, those thrown Gut of work a1 the establishments where the stoppages occurred bul 
who are nod themselves parties io the dispute,  *Less than 50 
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Section XI 


TRADE UNIONS: NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP(a): AUSTRALIA 


Year Number of 
unions 
Sl? 408 
1943 432 
1914 430 
i9ts 415 
19l6 392 
1917 389 
1918 394 
1919 394 
1920 388 
192] 382 
1922 337 
1923 383 
924, 376 
19395, 382 
1926. 372 
1927 369 
928 “ 3479 
1929, . 474 
1930 362 
I9si 362 
1932, 361 
|933 456 
i934 355 
1935 354 
1936 346 
937 358 
1938 366 
1939 380 
1940 38! 
194] 474 
1942 477 
1943 375 
944. 370 
1945 362 
1946 392 
tod? 395 
1948 364 
1949 349 
1950 360 
1951 359 
947 360 
[953 365 
1954 371 
955, 372 
i956 375 
i957 * 373 
[958 370 
19459 369 
1960 363 
i961. 355 
1962 347 
1963. 347 
[964 340 
1965 334 
1966 330 
1967 324 
1968 319 
1969 309 
S70) 305 
1971 303. 
972 305 
Lo73 294 


Number of members (00) 
Males Females Persons 
4[5.4 [7.7 433.2 
477.6 20.3 497.9 
500.7 22.6 523 3 
499 | 28.9 $28.0 
$07.0 39.6 546.6 
318.6 45.4 564.2 
§31 1 50.7 581.8 
564.3 63.4 627.7 
606.6 77.8 634.4 
622.5 80.5 703.0 
616.9 86.0 702.9 
608.8 90.9 699 7 
640.8 83.4 729.2 
699.4 96.3 795.7 
745.7 105.8 B51.5 
793.2 185 9117 
785.2 126.3 911.5 
774.0 127.2 901.2 
735.8 120 0 $45.8 
656.1 112.9 769.0 
630.7 110.1 740.8 
626.3 113.1] 739.4 
64i 4 (21,2 762 6 
662.4 128.4 790.8 
685.8 129.0 $14.8 
720.6 [35.7 856.3 
748.8 136.4 883.2 
778.4 137 | 9154 
806 6 1493 955.9 
886.7 189.0 1,075.7 
943.5 238.9 1,182.4 
936.0 268.9 ] ,204,9 
944 8 274.0 1,218.8 
941.3 259.1 1,200 4 
1,028.6 2558 1,284 4 
1,087 4 278. 1 1,365.5 
1,472 7 283.1 1,454.3 
1,226.8 . 294 | 1,520.9 
1,301 8 303.5 1,605.3 
1,368.7 321.6 1,690 3 
1,354.2 283 4 1,637 5 
1,381 [ 298.7 1,679.8 
1,448.2 339.3 ],787.5 
1,464.0 337.9 1,301 9 
1,470.6 340 8 1.81t.4 
1,464 0 346.2 1,816.2 
1,465.7 345.5 1,811.2 
| 494 7 356.0 1,850.7 
1,534.4 378.0 19124 
1,521 9 372.7 1,894.6 
] 561.9 388 6 1,950 § 
1,538.5 4150 2,003 5 
1,624 0 430.8 2,054.8 
1,663.4 452% 2,116.2 
1,657.5 466 0 2,123 5 
1,663 7 487.6 2,151.3 
1,690.1 499.5 2,190.7 
1717.4 $216 2,239 | 
1,750.6 564. 1 2,314.6 
1,818 2 618.3 2,436.6 
1,827.4 696.2 2,523 7 
1,904.9 755.0 2,659.9 
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(7) Number of separate unions {without interstate duplication} aad membership at the end of the years shown For 


further information concerning these statislics, see pages 248-52. 
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Section XII 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


The Consumer Price Index is compiled as a chain of “fixed weight aggregative” linked indexes 
with significant changes in composition and weighting effected at relatively short intervals 
generally of four of five years duration, Links have previously been effected at June quarter 1952, 
June quarter 1956, March quarter 1960, December quarter 1963 and December quarter 1968. 
A further link in the series has been made as at December quarter 1973. Price change between 
December quarter 1973 and subsequent quarters has thus been measured on the basis of the 
changed list of items and weights. 

During each period between links the items and weighting remain unchanged. At times of 
inking the weighting pattern is brought up-to-date and the list of items is reviewed. Under this 
method, in effect, average percentage price movements are assessed on one pattern up to the 
time of the link and on another pattern thereafter. The process of linking ensures that the series 
reflects only price variations and not differences in cost of the old and new combinations and lists 
of items. The introduction of new items and weights by linking does not, of itself, raise or lower 
the level of the index. 

There are no ideal points of time for linking the various series simee, particularily in limes of 
disparate and large price movements, the application of different weights to the same price series 
over the same periods of time would cause differences in aggregative changes, For example, an 
approximate calculation shows that, ifthe weights of the new (seventh) series were used to measure 
retail price change between December quarter 1968 and December quarter 1973 (the span of the 
sixth series) the All Groups index for the weighted average of the six State capital cities would 
have increased by 35.2 per cent compared with the 36.8 per cent shown by the sixth series (and 
incorporated in the published chain-lmked continuous series). The differences could be somewhat 
greater in the case of some individual cities and of some groups and sub-groups, and, of course, 
less in the case of others. In the circumstances and in the nature of index numbers, no single fixed 
weight index can be taken as measuring aggregative price change between these points of time 
much more accurately than ts indicated by this difference. 

lt is likely that the next link will be made after detailed results are available from the first 
Household Expenditure Survey planned to be conducted for the year ended June 1975. This 
survey will supply data enabling consideration of a full-scale recasting of the Consumer Price 
Index, Depending on the frequency of subsequent Household Expenditure Surveys, tmplementa- 
tion of links at intervals more frequent than the short term periods which have so far applied for 
the Consumer Price Index can‘also be considered. 

The weighting of the seventh linked index has been derived from analyses of data from thé 
Population Census of 1971, the 1968/69 Census of Retail Establishments, the 1971 Motor Vehicle 
Usage Survey, from recent statistics and estimates of production, consumption, etc., and from 
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several special purpose sample surveys. Weights of all items have been reviewed and are now 
broadly based on the estimated pattern of consumption in 1971-72, For some items data extending 
over several years has been used in order to smooth out short term fluctuations im consumption, 


Changes from the previous (sixth) linked series are— 


(a} 


(b) 


(c) 


(d} 
(e) 


(f) 


The items cooked chicken, meat pies, hamburgers and sandwiches have been added to the 
Food Group and form a new sub-group called “Snacks, Take Away Food”. Prices for 
these items are collected monthly from a representative sample of outlets in each city. 
in the Miscellaneous Group— 

Gi) A new sub-group, “Wines and Spirits’, has been inchuded. 

(ii) A new sub-proup, “Recreational Goods and Services”, has been added. This sub- 
group includes the new items; camera, film, film processing and phonograph 
records, The former sub-group “Radio and Television Operation” and the item 
“Cinema Admission” are now included in this sub-group for publication purposes, 

(ii) The weights for the motoring section take account of data from the 1971 Survey of 
Motor Vehicle Usage. 

(iv) Local weights for individual cities are now used for hairdressing, dry cleaning, 
cinema admission and health services. 

Data from the 1971 Population Census has been incorporated into the weights tor the 

Housing Group which contmues on substantially the same basic approach as for past 

series, The weight for house price now includes estimated expenditure on major altera- 

tions and additions to private houses. 

Private house and flat rents have been added to the list of items in the Canberra index, 

Some other new items of less significance (including pet food) have been included and 

some items of minor significance have been deleted. 

An alternative classification of the All Groups index into the components :-— “Goods” 

and “Services” has been made and index numbers for each of these components have 

been added to the range of published index numbers. 


- The following table lists the groups, sub-groups and items included in the Consumer Price 
Index and their percentage contributions to the index aggregate. The percentage contributions 
relate to the six State capital cities combined. These percentage contributions are those which 
apply in the seventA series of the Consumer Price [ndex. 

The percentage contributions shown are based on estimated consumption expenditures in 
(971-72, valued at December quarter 1973 prices, They indicate the reéative influence given to the 
various components in measuring the degree of price change in the index from December quarter 
1973 (i.e. from the beginning of the current linked series). 

As the index is essentially a combination of sefected items under various headings these 
percentages should not be regarded as dissecting actual househoid expenditure into its various 
components (see page 11), . 
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Section XlI—continued 
LiST OF [ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Percentage contribution to 
total index aggregate(a) 
List of iterns 
Sub-group | Group 


Iter total total 
Foop ; ; ; - - 28,326 
Cereal products— . 7 2.966 . 
Bread . 1.56 . 
Flour-— 
Plain 0.269 
Self-raising 0.066 
Cake mix. . ; 0 080 
Piscunts ; . ; 0.72] 
0.070 
Prccared breakfast foods 0.200 . 
Dairy produce— , - 457 
Milk— 
Fresh ; a 1.965 
Powdered 0.393 
Condensed and evaporated 0 (37 
Cheese , . ; . ; 0.465 
Butter ; O.786 
Eggs . 0 825 
Preserved fruit and vegetables— : - 1 147 
Canned fruit . ' O35 te 
Dried fruit . ; 0,182 
Fruit juice ; ; ; 0,188 
Vegetables—canned ; ; 0.159 
—frozen . . 6,303 ; 
Potatoes and onions— sj. . ; - 1,576 
Potatoes. : . 1.245 . 
Onions 0.331 a 
Soft drink, ice cream and confectionery - 3.950 
Soft drink. ; . |.667 _ 
Ice cream . 0.7452 
Chocolate confectionery 0.938 
Sugar confectionery —. 0.593 
Other food (except meat)— . _ 2.455 
Sugar. . ; 0.401 ; 
Jams . , . 0.105 
Honey . , . | , 0.073 
sandwich spreads , . ; 0.076 
Haked beans, canned. . 0.057 
Spaghetti, canned 0.086 
Margarine . ; . 0.207 
Sauce. . ; . ; 0.124 
Pickles ; 0,056 
Canned fish— 
Sardines . 0.067 
Tuna : , . . O 053 
Salmon . 0.083 
Soups, canned and packet . M192 
Baby food . - ; 0 140 
Tea . ; ; . 0,220 
Coffee ; ; 0.272 
Coraa , 0.060 
Potato chips ; 0.183 - 
Snacks, take away food— ; 0912 
Cooked chicken . 0 229 . 
Meat pies 0.203 
Hamburgers , , 0.258 
Sandwiches . Q 222 


(a) The percentage conicibutions.to total index ageregate for the six State Capital 
cittes combined shown above are based on estimated consumption in 1971-72 valued at 
relevant prices of December quarter 1973. 
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Section Xlil—continued 
LIST OF ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—contaued 


Percentage contribution to 
total index agegregate(a) 
List of items 
Sub-group{ Group 


Item — total total 
Foon--continued 
Meat— . . . a 10.749 
Beef—. 
Ribroast ~ . . . 0.612 _ .. 
Steak— - 
Rump . . , . ; |.095 
T-bone . , .| : 0,822 
Blade . 0 483 
Chuck ; 0,347 
Mince , ; 0.554 
Corned silverside . ; 0.452 
Mutton— 
eg 0 244 
Chops— 
Loin 0.080 
Leg ; 2, ; 0.082 
Forequarter . . , 0.075 
Lamb-— 
Leg , . , 0.906 
Chops— 
Loin . . . , 0.459 
Lee , , 0 299 
Forequarter . 0.400 
Pork— 
Leg ; . , . 0.194 
Loin . . G.191 
Chops. ; , , ; 0.443 
Processed— 
Poultry . ; 0.986 
Bacon. 0,697 
Cooked corned beef . ' 0.211 
Frankfurts . 0.095 
Canned meat . . 0,307 
Sausages . ; 0317 
Other . ; 0.398 
CLOTHING AND DRAPERY— | ; . | es ; 12 092 
Men's clothing—~. . 3,252 
Suits . . . O.413 a 
Sports coats ; 0.185 
Sports trousers . 0.421 
Pullovers and cardigans . ; 0,295 
Jeans . . 0 369 
Work trousers G52 
Shorts . . . 0.170 
Overalls ; . 0.089 
Shirts, ordinary wear. 0.391 
Shirts, work , ; 0.037 
Shirts, spars , 0 39] 
Singlets. 0.066 
Underpants 0.103 
Pyjamas 0.089 
Socks, : 0.140 
Swi wear . ; ; 0.04] 
Women's clothing— . . 3.99 
Suits 0.369 - 
Skirts , 0.096 


(o} The percentage contributions to total index aggregate for ihe six State Caputal 
cities combined shown above are based on estimated consumption in 197t-72 valued at 
relevant prices of December quarter 1973. 
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Section XI]—continued 
LIST OF ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—centinued 


Percentage contribution io 
total index aggregate(a) 


Sub-group| Group 
Ttem total total 


List of items 


CLOTHING AND DRAPER Y—continued 
Women's clothing—continued 


Overcoats . . . 0.259 
Jeans ; ; : ; 0.052 
Slacks ; ; . ' ; 0.140 
Frocks ; ; . 1373 
Pullovers and cardigans 0,554 
Ships ; . . 0.126 
Undervests . ; ; ; ; 0.044 
Panties, etc, ; ; . O1ts 
Brassieres . . ; 0.266 
Girdles ; , . ; 0.103 
Stockings ; . . 0,259 
Nightdress , ; . 0,103 
Pyjamas . . 0.103 
Umbrellas . . ; , 0,026 a 
Boys’ clothing—_—.. ; . ; - 0,521 
Jeans ; . ; . 0.148 a 
Shorts , . ; co 0.062 
Pullovers and cardigans ; 0.074 
Shirts. . ; . ; 0 133 
Singlets ; ; . . 0.012 
Underpants . 0.018 
Socks ' ; . ; 0.037 
Pyjamas ; ; 0.022 
Swim wear . . . . 0.015 - 
Girls’ clothing-— ; . . - 0,407 
Tunics ; ; . 0.066 - 
Skirts. . . 0.044 
Pultovers and cardigans : 0.059 
Frocks ; ; . ; 0.133 
Undervests . ' . O.O19 
Panties, ete, ; . ' ; 0,030 
Pyjamas . , ; 0.030 
Socks. , . . . ; 0.026 - 
Piecegoods, etc. — ' ; . a O.772 
Fabrics , ; . . 0.524 a 
Nursery squares . ; ; : 0.046 
Kniiting wool , ; , 0.202 _ 
Footwear— . ; ; ; 2,270 
Men’s— 
Shoes. . . ; 0.637 
Slippers . ; 1.058 
Working boots. ; . ; 0.1 
Women's— 
Shoes . oo, 0.981 
Slippers . , ; ; . 0.137 
Children’s— 
Boys. ; ; 0.133 
Girls’. ; ; m 0.121 
Sandshoes, etc. . ; ; 0.097 - 
Household drapery— - 0.879 
Blankets ; , , O.187 ; 
Bedspreads . : ; . ; 0,074 
Sheets ; ; , . 0.11] 
Pillow slips . . ; ; 0.056 
Towels , 0.250 
Table cloths . . ; O.U73 
Tea towels . . 0.068 


T 


(a) The percentage contributions to total index aggregate for the su Siate Capiral 
cities combined shown above are based on estimated consumption in 1971-72 valued at 
relevant prices of December quarter 1973. 
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Section XI]-—continued 
LIST OF ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—coentinued 


List of items 


Housinc—— . 
Rent, privately owned dwellings— 
Houses . 
Flats 
Rent, government owned houses 
Home ownership— 
House price 
Repairs and maintenance 
Local government rates and charges 


HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
Fuel and light— 
Electricity . 
Gas . 
Firewood 
Kerosene 
Heating oil 
Briquettes . . 
Household applicances— 
Irons, electric 
Fry pans, electric. 
Mixers, electric 
Shavers, electric . 
Refrigerators and freeze 
Washing machines 
Vacuum cleaners . 
Stoves ; 
Radio sets . 
Television sets 
Lawn mowers 
Furniture and floor coverings— 
Kitchen tables and chairs 
Wardrobe uniis . ' 
Mattresses . 
Bed bases 
Lounge suites 
Carpets ; ; ; 
Linoteum and vinyl floor coverings 
Other household utensils, sundries and 
slationery— 
Household utensils— 
Crockery. 
Glassware 
Metal kitchenware 
Plastic ware 
Brooms and mops 
Cutlery 
Gardening and small tools— 
Small tools 
Gardening tools 
Household sundries— 
Soaps, household 
Detergents 
Matches 
Pet food . 
Toilet paper 


fa) The percentage contributions to total index aggregate for the six State Capital 
citres combined shown above are based on estimated consumptions in 1971-72 valued at 


relevant prices of December quarter 1973. 


Percentage contribution to 
total index ageregate(a) 


Sub-group| Group 
Item total total 
oe 14 368 
6 278 


0.566 0.566 
7,524 


11.306 


2915 


2.166 


1954 


1.969 
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Section XIIl-——continued 
LIST OF ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—cont inyed 


Percentage contribution to 
total index aggregate(a) 


List of items 
Sub-group| Group 
vee total total 


HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


continned . 
Stationery— 
Pens and pencils . , 0.061 
Exercise books. . 0.036 
Writing pads. 0.024 
Envelopes. ') 0,068 
Personal requisites and proprietary 
medicines— , - 2,302 
_ Personal requisites— 
Toilet soap 0.251' 
Toothpaste Mit: 
Razor blades 0.064 
Hairsprays ; 0.061 
Shampoo . fF  O.080 
Face powder 0.061 
Face cream . , . 0.202 
Face make-up . ; 0,064 
Lipstick . ; . ; 0.076 
Talcum powder ; 0.069 
Deodorant ; ; 0.087 
Facial tissues. . ; 0.080 
Sanitary napkins ; ; 0.068 
Proprietary medicines— 
Vitamins . ; ; 0.308 
Cough and cold remedies . . | 0.154 
Analgesics ; ; 0.205 
Bandages and antiseptics , : 0.103 
Ointments and hiniments—. . 0.103 
Laxatives 0,082 | 
Health salts and antacid powders ' 0.103 
MISCELLANEOQUS— —. , ; i . 33,908 
Fares— . . ; ; ee 1.785 
Train . ; , 0.748 
Bus and tram ; . | £037 - 
Motoring— . ; . . .. 12.915 
Goods— ; 
Motor car . ; ' 4.356 
Petrol . . , 3.764 
Oil . . , 0.180 
Tyres. ; . ; 0 371 
Tubes . ; . | 0.040 
Tyre retreading ; ; . 0,068 
Battery . . 0.104 
services and charges— . |) 
Repairs , . . 2,584 a i 
Registration. ; ; 0.514 
‘Third. party insurance ; , 0.625 
_ Driver's licence . 0.109 -_ 
Cigarettes-and-tobacco— . : ; . 3.564 
Cigarettes . . ; 3.306 
Tobacco— 
Cigarette. . 0,172 
Pipe . . 0 086 - 
Beer— . ; . ' ; ' a 4.465 
Draught. . . ; . 2.351 
Bottled ; . . . 1.448 
Canned . 0.466 


—_—eee aa 

(a) The percentage contributions to total index aggregate for the six Siate Capital 
clues combined shown above are based on estimated consumpuion in 1971-72 valued at 
relevant prices of December quarter 1973. 
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. Section Xll—centinued 
LIST OF ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX-—~cantinued 


Percentage contribution to 
total index aggregate(a) 


List of items 
Sub-group) Group 


MiIscELLANEOUS—cerinued 
Wines and spirits— ; 
Wines . . 
Spirits . ; oa 
Recreational goods and services— 
Photographic goods and services 
Records. . . ‘. . 
Radio and television operation— 
Radio and T.¥. licences 
Television maintenance 
Cinema admission— 
Adult. 
Children . ; . 
Postal and telephone seryices— 
Postage 
Telegrams . 
Telephone calls 
Telephone rental . 


Postal and money orders 
Newspapers and magazines— 
Morning newspapers 
Evening newspapers 
Sunday newspapers 
Magazines . 
Other services— 
Health services— 
Dental— 
Fillings 
Extractions 
Dentures 
Hospital and medical-— 
Hospital bed-day . 
Medical— 
Home and surgery visits 
Other doctors’ services 
Insurance fund, retained portion 
Other— 
Hairdressing— 
Men’s haircuts 
Boys’ haircuts 
* Women’s— 
Trims ; 
Seis, shampoo, etc. 
Permanent waves 
Dry cleaning— 
lis . 
Sports trousers. 
Sports coats 
Frocks 
Skirts 
Overcoats 
Shoe repairs— 
Men’s 
Women’s 


Total . _ | 100.000 | 100.000 : | 100.000 





(a) The percentage contributions to total index aggregate for the six Stale Capital 
cities combined shown above are based on estimated consumption in [97]-72 valued at 
relevant prices of December quarter 1973. 
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INDEX 


‘A’ Series retai! price index, 5 
Acts regulating mdustrial matters, 114-20 
Arbitration, mndusirial— 
Acis regulating, | 14-20 
Australian Concitiation and Arbitration Com- 
mission, 114-6, 123 
Australian Industral Court, 115 
Austrahan Pubhe Service, 116 
Coal industry, 116 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission, (see “Australian Conciliation 
and Arbitration Commussion’) 
Flight Crew Otticers’, 116 
Slate Tribunals, | 16-7 
Arbitrator, Austrahan Public Service, 116 
Associations—- 
Employees, 248, 252-3 
Employers, 242-3 
Australian Conciliation and Arbitration Com- 
mission, 115-6, 123 | 
Austrahan Court of Conciliation and Arbitratron, 
115-6, 123 
Australian Industral Court, 115 
Australian Public Service Arbitrator, 1146 
Average earnings and hours— 
Government employment, 324-30 
Privale employment, 3/0-23 
Total, (Private and Government employnicnt). 
JG1-43 
Average weekly earnings, 100-2 
Average weekly earnings and hours, 310-43 
Average weckly overtime, 314-5, 328. 334 6 
Awards, determinations and agreements, imci- 
dence of, 121 


*B’ Series retail price index, 5 

Basic materials and foodstuffs wholesale price 
index, 43 

Busic wage— 
Commonwealth, 123 
Federal, Rates Operative, 124, 304, 307 


Margins and Total Wage Cases of 1966, 124, 


304, 307 
States, rates, elc , 125, 304, 308 
Benefils— 
Sickness, [96-7 
Special, 198 
Unemployment, [96-7 
Boards, Wages and industrial, | 6-7 


*C’ Series, retail price index, 5-6, 40 

Central labour organisations, 253-5 

child care, survey of, May 1973, 174-5 

Child endowment, 139-40 

Civilian employees, 189-93, 270-4 

Coal industry tribunal, 116 

Commiltees, industrial, [nternational Labour 

Orgamsation, 256 

Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission, (see ‘Ausiralian Conciliation 
and Arbitration Commussion’) 

Court of Concthation and Arbitration, (see 
‘Australian Court of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Commission} 

Employment service, 193-5 


Concihation and Arbitration Act, £15 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, Aus- 
trahan, 1/4-6, 123 
Conference, International Labour, 256 
Consumer price index, 5-40, 352-9 
Change of reference base, 19 
Housing group, 15 
Index points, contributions, 9, 32 
Linking of short-term indexes, 9-12 
List of items, 3, 20, 33-9, 354-9 
Notes on components, 14 
Origin, 6 
Prices and standards, 13 
Publication of index numbers, 19 
Purpose, scope and composivion, 7-9 
Special aspects, Canberra, 18 
Structure, 9 
Sub-groups and special groupings, 9 
Tables of index numbers, 21-31 
Weights, 7-12, 33-9 
Conventions and recommendauons, International 
Labour Organisuvon, 257 
Copper materials used in the manufacture of 
electrical equipment, wholesale pnce indexes, 
43-4 
‘Cost of Living’, 3 
Court, Australian Industrial, 114 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, Australian 
L135, | 
Court of Concihation and Arbitration, Com- 
monwealth (see “Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. Australian’) 
‘Court’ index, 5 


“D* Series retail price index, 5 
Defence forces, 189 
Determination of wage rates, 123 
Phsputes, industrial, 204-35, 344-50 
Analysis by total working days lost, 234 
Analysis of workers involved, 233 
Causes, 725-8 
Duration, 222-3 
Industries, 206-15 
Methods of settlement, 229-32 
States and Territories, 200-15, 222 
Wages lost, 206-15, 226, 224-5, 234, 344-50 
Workers involved, 206-15, 217, 222-3, 225, 
227-8, 240-4, 344-50 
Working days lost, 206-15, 218-9, 221-2, 224- 
5, 227-8, 231-5, 344-50 
Working days last per 100 employees, 235 
Distribution, Income, 1968-9, 179-387 


Earnings, average weekly, 100-2 
Wage rates and hours surveys, 102 
Earnings and hours, Survey of average weekly, 
310-43 
Electrical installation materials, wholesale price 
index, 43 
Employed population— 
Industry, 146-9 
Occupation, 144-6 
Employed wage and salary earners, 187-93 
Employees associations, 248, 252-3 
Employers’ associations, 252-3 
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Employment, !4] 
Service, Commonwealth, 193-5 
Status of population, 270 
Endowment, child, 139—40 
Engagement and separation rates, Labour turn- 
aver, 200-3 
Equal pay— 
Federal awards, etc., [24-5 
State awards, 128-30 


Family income, 1968-69, 179-97 

Federated trade unions, 252 

Field collection of retail prices, 1 

Flight Crew Officers’ Industrial Tribunal, 116 
Forty-four hour week, 95 

Forty-hour week, 95 


Government employees, 192-3 


Graphs 
. Labour force participation and unemployment 
fates, 154 


Hourly rates of wage, 87-94, 278, 282 
Hours, earnings and wages rates surveys, 102 
of work, 73, 94-9 
Females, 96-9 
Males, 96-8 
Standard, 94 


Income disiribuiion, 1968-69, 179-87 
Indexes— 
See Minimum wage cate index. 
Retail price indexes. 
Wholesale price indexes. 
Index oumbers— 
Hours of work, 73, 97-9 
Wage rate— 
Minimum— 
Females, 73, 82-6, 914 
Mules, 76-35, 87-90 
See aiso Wage rates index. 
Retail price index numbers. 
Wholesale price index fumbers 
[ndusirial awards, etc., medence of, |21 
Percentage of employees alfected, [21] 
Boards, [16-7 
Committees, International Labour 
Organisation, 256 
Court, Austealian, 145 
Disputes (See “Disputes” } 
Legislation, | 14-20 
Tribunals, 114-20 
Interim retail price index, 4 
International comparisons— 
Retail price index numbers, 41 
Retail prices of food, 267-9 
International Labour Cenference, 256 
Organisation, 255-9 
Conventions and 
recommendations, 257 
Governing body, 256 
Industrial committees, 256 
[nterstale or federated trade untons, 252 


Labour Conference, International, 256 

Force, [4], 270-4 
Age und murital status, 144, 156 
Employment status, 153, 270-4 
Expenence during 1972, 168-9 
Hours worked, 158-9 
Industry, 146-9 
Married women, 153, 155, [5 7-8, 271 


Occupation, 142-4 
Cecupational status, [42-3 
Persons not in, 162, 270-4 
Survey, 150-62, 270-4 
Unemployment, 160-1, 193-8 
Mobility, 169-73 
Organisations, 248-59 
Central, 253-5 
Turnover, 198-203 
Leave--- 
Annual, 130-3 
Australian Territories, 131 
Federal awards, 130 
States, 13-3 
Long service, [33-9 
Federal, 133-5 
States, 135-9 
Leavers from schools, umiversives or other 
educational institutions, survey, 164-7 
Legislavion, industnal, 114-20 
Workers compensation, 235 
Lockouts and strikes. (See ‘Disputes’. } 


Margins, Basic wage— 

Tolal Wage Causes of (966, 123, 304, 307 

Materials used in— 

Building other than house building, wholesale 
price Indexes, 44 
House building, wholesale price indexes, 57 

Melbourne wholesale price index, 43 

Membership, irade unions, 248-52, 351] 

Metallic materials used in the manufacture of 
fabricated metal products, wholesale price 
indexes, 7+? 

Minimum raies of pay, 283-303 
Wupe, Federal awards, 124, 307 

Rates index, 73, 275-6, 278-80, 282 
States, 125-8, 305 
Mobility, labour, 169-73 


National Wage Cases, 123-5 


Occupational rates of pay, 283-303 

Organisations, Central Labour, 253-5 
Registered, 252-3 

Overlime, average weekly, 314-5, 328, 334-6 


Persons not in the labour force, 162, 270-4 
Population census, 141-9 
Survey, 130 
Prices-— 
Average retal, food and grocerres, capital 
cities, 260-6 
Collection af, 1, 2 
International comparisons of retail food prices, 
Retail, 1, 260-9 
Wholesule, 43 
Public Service Arbiirutor, Australian, 16 
Publicattons issued by Australian Bureau of 
Statistics, 365-7 
‘Purchasing power of money’, 4 


Rates of wage (index), 73, 275-82 
Registered organisations, 252 
Retail price indexes— 

“AY sertes, 5 

"B sertes, 5 

‘C’ series, 5-6, 40 

Collection of prices, 1, 2 

Consumer price index, 5-42 

‘Court index, 5 


‘DY’ series, 5 

Effects of changing candrians, 3 

Essenttal features, 3 

[ndividual cities, 4 

Inflation, price indexes, 4 

Interim index, 5 

International compurisons, 4 

List of wems, 3, 20, 33--9 

Price indexes and inflation, 4 

Method of calculation, 2 

Previous, 5 

Purposes of, 3 

Use by industrial tribunals, 4 

Werghting, 2. 7-12. 19, 43 4 
Retail price index numbers— 

Base 1911 = 100, 40 

Consumer price index, 24-31, 40 

International comparisons, 41 
Retail prices, |, 260-9 


Sickness benefits (Commonwealth}, 196-7 
Special benefits (Commonwealth), 198 
Stundard hours of work, 94 
Index, 97-9 
1947 Inquiry, 95 
1952-53 Enquiry, US 
196) Inquiry, 96 
Stute busic wages. 304 
Minimum wage, 125, 304, 308 
State industrial tribunals, 116-7, 125 
Superannuation, survey of, February 1974, 175-3 
Sinkes and lockouts. (Sec ‘Disputes’. - 
Surveys— 
Child care, May 1973, 174-5 
Labour sorce, 150 
Leavers from schools, untversities or other 
educalional institutions, 164-7 . 
Multiple sobholding, 150, 162-3 
Superannuation, February iW74. (75-8 
Wage rates, earnings and hours, 102 
Weekly earnings (size distribution), May 1971, 


vee oe 


and hours, 103 

and hours, 1973 Survey, 104 

and hours, October 1972, 310-43 

and hours, Surveys prior to 1973, 103 


Total Wage, Federal wwards, 123-4 
States. 125-8, 300 
Trade unions, clussified according to number of 
menibers, 251 

Indusiry groups, 248 

Interstule or federated, 252 

Number and membership, 248--52, 454 

Proportion of wage and salary earners in, 250 
Trades and Labour Councils, 253-4 — 
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Turnever, lubour, 198-203 


Unemployment, 14[, (61, 193-8 
Benefits, 196-7 
Rates, 159 

Unions, trade, 248-52, 351 


Wage and salary earners, employed, 187-93 
Case, National 1974, 123-8, 307 
Cases, National 1967, 123, 126 
Cases, National, and equal pay 1972, 124 
Minimum Federal awards, 124, 307 
Minimum, States, §25-8, 308 
Rate, minimum, female, 73, 82-6, 91-4 
Rate, mimimum, male, 76-81, 87-90 
Rates, Determination of, 123, 125 
Rates, earnings and hours surveys, [02 
Ratespindex, 73, 275-6, 278-80, 282 
Rates, indexes, wenghting pattern, 74 
Total Federal awards, [23-4 
Total States, 125-8, 304, 308 
Wages— 
Basic. (See ‘Basic wage .} 
Minimum hourly rates, females, 73, 91-4, 282 
males, 73, 87-90, 278 
Weekly rates, females, 82-6, 
299-303 
males, 76-81, 275-7 
Occupational rates, females, 299-303 
males, 283-98 
Total, and Margins Cases, 1966, 123-4, 304, 307 
Weekly earnings (size disinbution), May L971, 


and hours, 103 
Wholesale price indexes— 
Basic materials and foodstuffs, 43 
Copper materials used in the manufacture of 
electrical equipment, 43-4 
Flectrical installation materials, 43 
Materials used in— 
bulking other than house building, 44 
House building, 5? 
Melbourne, 43 
Metallic materials used in the manufacture of 
fabricated metal products, 70-2 
Wholesale pnce index numbers— 
Basic materials and foodstulls, 43 
Materials used in— 
Building other than house building, 48 
House building, 59 
Work force. (See ‘Labour force’.) 
Work, hours of, 73, 94-9 
Workers’ compensation legislation (conspectus}, 
235-47 
Working hours, standard, 94 
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PRINTED PUBLICATIONS 


(As at May 1975) 


issued by the Central Office of the Australian Bureau of Statistics 


The publications listed below may be purchased mrovel die mad fron Mail Order Sales, Australian 
Government Publishing Service, PO. Box 84, Canberra, A.C.T. 2600; over the counter from the Government 
Publications and inquiry Centres in each State caputal, and through the mail or aver the counter from the 
Depuly Commonwealth Statistician in cach Stale capital 


The price of each publication is shown after is title, lollowed by the price including postage. Airmail and 
overseas rales are avilable on application. Account, standing order or reminder service facilities may be 
ureanged with Miil Order Sales, Austratian Government Publishing Service. 


In addition to printed publications, a number of mimeographed publications are available im limited 
numbers (ree of charue 


Publications dealing with medfrdival Stares onfy are prod uced by the Deputy Commonwealth Statistician 
imcach State 


A coniplete list of publications issued by the Bureau is given in Pubheations of the Ausiratiant Bureau of 
Statistics, available (ree from (he Commonwealth Statisticum, Canberra, A.C T 2600 


Dates of publications are printed tn dafes. A blank space indicates the publication is to be wssued shortly, 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


Australian Capital Territory Siatistical Simmary, 1974. Sept. £974. $1.00, 31.50 

Monthly Rewew of Business Slatstics, 70c, $1.70 per issue Annual subsenption $11.30 mel. postage in 
Australia, 

Northern Territory Staustical Summary, 74. Avan 1975 51.00, $1 40. 

Official Year Book of Austraha, No 59, 1973. Sept. (974 $5.00, $6 20. 

Pocket Compendium of Australian Statistics, No 460, 1975 #75 BO. $1 20. 

Quarterly Summary of Austrahan Statistes, $1.40, 14) per issue Annual subscription 36 50 inch postage 
in Austealia 

Seasonally Adjusted Indicators, [974 July (97d $3 50, $4.60 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


| Australi Exports, Country by Commodity, 1973-74, Feb, $975 $2 50, $3 60. 

Austraiin [mports, Country by Commodity, 1973-74. 975 $3 50, $4 60, 

Australian National Accounts—input-Output Tables, 1962-63. May i973. 3.00, id (mel. flow chart} 

Australkan National Accounts—National Income and Expenditure, 1973-74, i975, $1 95, $2 48 

Authoriues of the Australian Government. No 12, 1973-4 Aver #975 $100, $140 

Banking aod Currency, No 10, L97I-72. Afareh (974 $1.50, S190 

Building and Construction, No. §, 1974-72. £975, $1.50, $2.00 

Cuuses of death, No 9, 1972 Feb [975 $2 00, $2.50. 

Conmonwealth Tasaton Assessments, No 10. [970-71 Aug. 2977. $100, $140 

Demography (Population and Vilal}, No 86, 1969 and 1970 Sept (973. $2.50, $3.60 

imports Cleared for Home Consumption (inel Tanff Description), No. [4, 1972-73, Part i. Dee. (974 
$4.00, $5.10, Purt 2, Dec 1974 $5 00, $6 20. 

Insurance and Other Private Finance, No 8, 1970-7b and 1971-72, Jat. 1975 $2 00, $2.50 

Lubour Report, No. 58, 1973 P9753, 34.00, $5.10 

Manufacturing Establishments, Details of Operations by Industry Chiss, Austrailia, (972-73 £975 

Overseas Trade, No 70, 1972-73 Aug. (974 $7 00, $8.20 

Public Authority Finance, No L, 1969-70. Ang. /972. $2 00, $2 50, 

Rural (Industries. No 8, 1969-70, Jutie (974, $2.00, $2 50 

Transport and Communication, No 63. (971-72, Feb. £975. $2 00, $2 50, 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Australian Life Tables, 1965-67 Afar (974, 35c, 60e 

The Ausicahan Mineral Indusiry (Quarterly Review and Statistics}. *$ 1.50 for each issue 

Classification of Rural Holdings by Size and Type of Activity, 1968-69—Bulletins Nos | N.S.W.:2 Vic; 3 
Gd, 4 SA3 5. W.Al 6. Tas. 7 Aust. Afar £972, $100, $) 40 each 


For fooinaies we page 367. 


366 PRINTED PUBLICATIONS 


197) CENSUS OF POPULATION AND HOUSING 


Bulletins. Final results of the 1971 Census of Population and Housing are being released in a series of |4 
bulletins, seven of which consist of separate parts for States and Territories. For those issued to date the 
month of publicaitan is shown. 


Bulletin lL. SUMMARY OF POPULATION, Ju/p £973. 25 cents each part (50c)— 
Part | New South Wales 
Pari 2. Victoris 
Purl 3 Queensland 
Part 4 South Australia 
Part 5. Western Australia 
Part 6 Tasmania 
Pact ?. Northern Territory 
Part 8. Australian Capital Territory 
Part 9. Australia 


Bulletin 2 SUMMARY OF DWELLINGS. Sept. 973 10 fan. $974, 25 cents each part (50c)— 
Part |. New South Wales 
Part ? Victoria 
Purt 3 Queensland 
Part 4 South Austradi 
Part 5) Western Australia 
Puri 6 Tasmania 
Part ? Northern Territory 
Part’ Austrahan Capital Territory 
Part 9. Australia 


Bulletin 3. DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS. Jan #??4. 25 cents each part (30¢j— 
Purt bk New South Wales 
Part 2 Vicloria 
Part 3) Queenslind 
Part 4 South Australia 
Part 5. Western Australia 
Purt 6 Tasmania 
Part 7. Northern Territory 
Part 8. Australian Capital Territory 
Part 9, Austraha 


Bulietin 4. BIRTHPLACE. Jan. to Feb, $974. 25 cents each part (60c}— 
Purt | New South Wules 
Purt 2 Victori 
Part 3 Queenshind 
Part 4. South Australia 
Part 5. Western Australia 
Part 6. Tasmania 
Part 7. Northern Territory 
Part 8 Austrahan Capital Territory 


Part 9. Australia 


Bulletin 5. THE LABOUR FORCE. March to April 1974. 25 cents each part (50c)— 
Part lL. New South Wales 
Part 2. Victor 
Part 3, Queensland 
Part 4. South Australia 
Part 5. Western Australia 
Part 6 Tasmania 
Part ? Nothern Territory 
Part § Australian Capital Terntory 
Part 9, Austraba 


Builetin 6, POPULATION AND DWELLINGS IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT AREAS AND URBAN 
CENTRES Jan te Aprif 1975 


Part 1. New South Wales . . , 3S (70c} 
Part 2. Victorma . . . . . . . . S35 (70c} 
Parct3. Queensland . . . . . . . J5¢(70c} 
Parid, South Australia. 2... . . S50 (706) 
Part 5 Western Australia . 2 . 2. 35¢ (7Oc) 
Part 6, Tasmania . 35c (70¢) 


Part 7. & & Northern Territory and 
Austrahan Capital Territory . 35¢ (0c) 
Part9. Australia . 2... SO0¢ (Mec) 


Bulletin = 7. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POPU LATION AND DWELLINGS—LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT AREAS Jan. to Afay 1974 
Part |. New South Wales... . $8 OO (59 40) 


i 


PRINTED PUBLICATIONS 


Part 2. Victona. . . . . SF.U0 (88.40) 
Part 3. Queensland . . . . .) . $6.00($7.40) 
Part 4. South Australia. . 2. . $5.50 (56 70) 
Part 5 Western Australia . . . . $5.00 ($6 20) 
Parl Tasmania. . . . . . . $2.00 (83.19) 
Part ?, Northern Territory, . . 50c (90c) 


Part §. Australian Capital Territory $2 O06 ($3. 10} 


Bulletin 8 CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POPULATION 
DWELLINGS—COMMONWEALTH ELECTORAL DIVISIONS, May /974 $4.00 ($5.10) 


Bulletin 9. THE ABORIGINAL POPULATION Sept. £973. 40c (80c) 

Bulletin 10 FAMILIES AND HOUSEHOLDS & 

Bulletin 11. FERTILITY. $ 

Bultetin 12 GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION § 

Bulletin 13) MAPS. Individual maps and prices (excluding postage) are listed below 


Gencral Statistical Division mup of Australia, 40c 

General dot distnbulion map and rainfall belts of Australia, 40c. 

Statisocal Davision map for each State, 40c¢ cach. 

Capital Ciry Statistical Division maps, 40c each (Hobart 20c). 

The Northern Territory and Urban Darvin, 20c. 

Canberra Statistical district and Urban Canberra, 20c. 

East Central New South Wates (Newcastle to Wollongong and hinterland), 40c. 
Geelong Statistical Distnct and Latrobe Valley, 20c 
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AND 


New South Wales urban centre map covering: Albury-Wodonga, Condobolin. Kempsey, Orange, 


Tamworth, Taree, Wagea Wagga, 20c. 


Victoria urban cenire map covering: Ballarat, Bendigo, Castlemaine, Colac, Koron, Wonthaget, 20c. 
Queensland urban cenire mip covering Bundaberg, Cairns, Gladstone, Gold Coast, Mackay, 


Maryborough, Mount Isa, Rockhampton, Toowoomba, Townsville, 20c 


South Australia urban centre map covering’ Jamestown, Kadina, Moonta, Mount Gamber, Murray 


Bridge, Port Pirie, Strathalbyn, Victor Harbor, Wallaroo, Whyalla, 20c 
Western Australia urban centre map covering: Albany, Geraldion, Kalgoorlie, 20c. 
Tasmania urban centre map covering Launceston and Devonport/Wynyard area, 20c. 


Hulleun 14 CATALOGUE OF 197f CENSUS TABULATIONS § 


“Prepared jointly by the Bureau of Mineral resources and the Australian Bureau of Stansics Available from the Bureau of Mineral 
Resources, Canberra, the Gepartinent of Minerals and Energy Melbourne and Sydney. and the Stute Controller, Department of 


Manutucturing Indysiry, Brisbane, Adelade and Perth 
FFlow chart may be purchased separately, proce $0c, 8c 
&Further details, including pree, will be avulluble later 
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NOT FOR SALE COPY 
(Copies may be bought. For prices see page 363) 


